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Atxdthe 

wliJchthe 

■e aaid imitllcd that the datitH wa» 

a loalUir for regret. The deoeosed i 

_ 4 been Tery aged— over eighty yeftra ^d 

-and yet he had not appeared feeble. He 

J tail borne hU yearai with a, tough kind of 

I *Biigth,^adwhenit8uddenlrtiriledbeueath 

) tte burthen, many peraonB seemed aurprifwd 

[ Out ba had not been able to live longer. 

I hopbeolna had been made that tha old : 

L VMdil live ti> be a hundred. " His (eel _ 

ir him out in a hnrry," sEdd hla 

But, although it might be true 

Imga did not wear him out, nev- 

lie did not live to he a hundred. 

lit tnmed eighty-two wlien, with- 

lir'liminary warning which thoxe 

I I iiild take note of, ht) was seized 

I Ion pala} , and, after lyitig insen- 

I liiy and port of a night, breathed 

_tiil was burled In the family vault 

le little rtllage eliurehof Cleveual, near 

ii own house. Although those about 

■ lind perceived no aymptom of hid ap- 

<d)lng end, yet that the old man himself 

t have had some warning of it was 

BtroTSll by the wording of aletler addi-esseii 

I lolrts lawyer which was found, folded but 



lot sealed, lying ou his writing table oi 
a irain^ after his death. 

Sir Rupert Lowry'a career oloaes a? this 

ilory begins; batina^muoli a? hla life and 

iburaoter had n great influenca on the per- 

whoaa eiperienoes and adventiirea 

t J hi narrated, it will be ueoeBsary 

that a fenr words should Im stud about the 

The Ijowrys were not very rich people 
nor very grand people oompwed with tha 
great nobleman who owned half the distriot 
in the immiidiate vicinity of Cleveua!. But 
they were both rich and grand compared 
with any other of their neighbors. Tha 
houses nuarest to Lowry Flaoo were modest 
dwellings enough. The dootor lived* in 
one, the vicar in another ; a small oot^ 
tage witii a pretty garden was inliab^ 1 
ited by the widow of a naval officer, and* 
a larger house— the largest of all the houses 
in Clovenal pariah, indeed, if we except 
liowry Place— was the residenee of Mr. 
Sydenham Bpeucer, who was said tohnve 
made his money in Anstrolia, and who now 
lived with hia family at The Beeches, and 
called himself a country squire. By all 
theaepersona, and bygeveral others above the 
rank of tradestolks or peasants, the Lowrys 
of Lowry Place were considered grand and 
rich people. And I Bhonldfearto lower the 
highly respectable population of ClevenaJ 
in public estimation by ooufasaing the real 
amount of the Lowrys' income. Tat 8ir 
Rupert died a richer man than any of his 
predeoesBort had been. He had been a 
cautious, most people said an avaricious, 
man, and had saved and stiraped and in- 
vested money advantageously here and 
there. Indeed had it not been for these 
profitable investments, and one or two apeo- 
ulations that had turned out very aucoes*- 
fully, the Lowrys of Lowry Place woultf 
have had barely enough to live upon and 
keep up their property. But, as it was. Sir 
Bupert was to an intents and purposes a 
rioli man. He had no one to compete with 
in his style of living ; for the Earl of Elcaater 
did not count tn that way, being no more 
to be compared with tv\a -QeVgoVicrt aa"C»e 
score of wealth Hvoaa %e>a^»-i»^ cw&\iB'y«n 
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parefl wilb a tiill*™ onmllo im the ecore at 
Uluminaliug Ijower. He iieTcr spent the 
aeasou in iMndou, ]ie never entertained 
gucBts at hoiu^, and he had to bear but 
HDieJl expeuae for the m^nl^nHiioe of his 
family. How tliis came to pasa wae owing 
to some eirouiDHtauceB which must be briefly 
told. 

air Rupert LowTy had married late in 
life, and -was the father of two ctiildren, a 
son and a dauRhter. Sir Rnport's wile had 
long lieen duad, mid his daughter, a lady of 
thlrl^y years old, lived with the old man in 
the house she had been horn in and inhabil- 
i!d all her liti>. The son had entered tl^e 
army when he waa Just over his majority, 
and *ithia six months afterwards had mar- 
ried, and had by so doing displeased his 
tatlier beTOud forgiveness. Not that the 
matoii he had made wa^ in any way disgraoe- 
ful. It was simply wildly imprudfiiit. Cos- 
mo Lowry bad run awav with a f anliloua- 
lilo, flirtiug, penniless yoiuig lady, who had 
a laiite for Hnery of all sorts and a delicate 
constitution. Slie was a year or two older 
than ('oeino, which oircumetonoe enabled 
Sir Buptat t« m^ntBin that " Uie jado had 
entrapped the young tool into marrying iter 
after she had been hacked tlirough n dozen 
seaiiona without eatolung a husband." 

Tllol was af (ircible, but untrue, statement 
of the case. Sii- Rupert's slalenieut of 
iiuytliing that displuased him was sure 
l(> be forcible, and likely to he unti-ue. 
The wi'atl) whioli he ejcpended on the 
"scheming jade" by no means e^cliaufitcd 
his stock of resentment. There remained 
in his heart enough anger against his son to 
make him renounce the young man, refufo 
liisiaehim or answer his letters, and tlireat- 
eu (tonstanUy and pnblitily to disinlifHl 
him, and leave him and his brats to stiiivi-. 
Sir Rupert had had plans, and projects, and 
ainbitjons about ItiieBonand heir of lus. He 
was a tyrannical and selflsh man, who i-uli d 
tvilh absolute masteiy over his wife and 
(Jiildren, and who, because Cosmo's future 
career was the oue toy that nmuEed atiC 
occupied his narrow and sterile ima^na- 
tiou, conceived Cosmo to be therefore bound 
to him by ties of more than the ordinaiy 
giiitttude whicJi a sou should feel towards 
»a affectionate parent, " I've thonghl of 
scarcely anytlilng but his advanoement in 
tile world ever slnoe he was breeched. I 
liuve mode sacrifices, I have debarred my- 
self from many pleasures that 1 might have 
enjoyed, iu order to leave Cosmo a belter 
propeny than I Iiihei4t«d from tit// father, 
and see the thanks I get ! TJ le young vil- 
Mn insists on tying himself to a siclUy dol) 
trtthout a penny— a puppet, a olothea-peg, 
a fool of a would-l)e hne lady without blrlli, 
br^ns, or constitutiou I And wlien 1 say 
'no,' and tried to hold him bauk from niiu, 
he ruuB off with the jade — curse herl — and 
«xpeot« me to smile and say ' thank ye I' " 

After this fashion Sir Rupert would in- 
veigh against his son and hia son's wife. All 
A/a aiijuaijilaaiiea thought his wraMi ex- 



tremoly exaggerated, and disproportiiouefl 
to the ofConoe. Of course Cosmo had be- 
haved like a fool, they said ; but after all 
ho had oommill4K] no crime. No doubtMlsa 
Neville's people had secretly encouraged 
the thing, Icnowing old Sir Rupert to be a 
man of substance. WoU, what oould you 
expect ? Toung women without a penny — 
especially that sort of ball-room young wo- 
man—naturally would take any meous to 
oatiOh the heir to a snug property and an 
oM man. And after all slie was respect- | 
ably connected, and it might have been 
worse. But nooueeverdarelitntulkin tids 
ipanner to atr Rupert. He would get over 
Sis anger hy-and-hy. theysaid. Cosmo waa 
his only sou, his heir, and his favorite, and 
the best way was to say uothiug on the sub- 
Jeot until the baronet's wrath should have 
cooled down— which it fertainly would do 
some day. Best leave it to time I 

But the years passed by and bmuglit no 
softening to the old man's stem harshnissB, 
Cosmo was not to be mentioned to him ; 
Cosmo was to be blotted out of his existence. 
Only one person ventured to speak of and 
plsad for the absent son, and that was his 
sister Mary. Her advocacy had little appor- 
ent effect ; but perhaps to it was oiviiig 
the fact that Sir Rupert's threat of leaving 
Cosmo and liis family to starve vitu not lllnt- 
olly carried out. A small yearly sum vioe 
doled out to him ; but it was so small & suTn 
that it would liave done tittle more than 
keep hlro and his from starvation had U 
been their sole means of mippnrt. Hhndoitt 
by liis pay, it did feed and clothe tliem, and 
eualild ttiom to keep up ttioae piteous shams 
wliioli genteel poverty feniiS'S Ittielf about 
with, and irhioli are scarce more etDrri^ut 
defences against the keen assaults of mis- 
fortune thnu the lath and caovas costlL-ii 
of a stage scene would be against a real 
out-o'-dOor« north-caster. 

Cosmo wandered about theworld with his 
regiment, gettingno promotion, as he had 
neitlWT money, interest, nor industry. His 
wife bore him five children, very quiokly, 
lint they bU died in early iufaucy cxix-'pt 
one liltle ^rl, the eldest. And the pnttly 
Isali^-I Neville, the airy hall-room belle, wtio 
had tnmed men's heads as she floated over 
a welMslialked floor in clouds cif wliitn 
gauze, eame to l>o a stt^y, fad*d, fretfal, 
anxious slattern. For a year or two she 
had kept up her courage, and hod bod a i 
certain Biiooess in the society of garrison , 
towns. Slie was sure, quite sure, that Bir 
Ropert woidd relent ; he mii»t relent. She ■ 
liad a secret conviction that if she could ape ' 
him and exercise her fascinations on him, 
the unreasonable old man would be melted 
into tenderness and admiration — a convio- 
tion which, being once hinted to Cosmo, 
caused the latter to draw down the comers 
of his mouth In tlie bitt*r smile which was 
a oharacterisHo of the Lowrys, and to taj 
" Well for yon that you havie no ohaiici^ 
of making the expt-rimentl Yon! My 
father would make mlneemeint ■■r vm!" 
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And by ilogree* utern FatP Itk'w aside those 
^asiimor niusiotiH, and stiownd Iii^r lior l]tv 
B9 it was, and wag to be. Th^ii poor BeU 
diwiied a bitt«r oup of diBappoiiiLiueut to 
ttie druf^A, au(] died. 

After her doul li liei- liusbaiid sold hi 




humiliation, aiid, having sai«Hl tiia vltidic- < 
tiveneaa, might liave enjoyed the new plua- J 
Bure of lifting his victim from tho dust, hut 
Caimo inherited too much o( the paternal 
giill til malie his appfioation in the form of 
a simple appeal U> wlintever nffeotion aiill 




_l,andm»de8onn: advaueeatowardsa Ungui'ed in hla father's heart. He oould 

Inllintiou with his laUier. Wr Rupert nut realat a anner. He preferred his request 

It hiiTO been iu some meosui-e appeased In Bimh a. fadhion aa to make it np|>ear lh*t • 

by^tlw amount of his sons uitBcrr and if it weregnHiWd ttws\i\V\«TW«ati\. V 
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injif toward Sir Rupert would not be miti- 
gated, and could scarcely l)e aggravated if 
it were refused. It was refused. A few 
angry letters passed between the two men, 
and then Cosmo seemed once more to be 
hopelessly shut out from the interests, the 
hopes, the hearts of his family. 

Mary Lowry had tried to prevail with her 
father to allow her to receive Cosmo's sole 
surviving child into the old house, and to 
watch over and educate the motherless 
little girl. But the old man stubbornly re- 
fused. Had the child been a boy, the heir 
to his name if to little else, he might have 
consented; altliough he never admitted 
even this much. But he declared that he 
would have no daughter of Isabel Neville 
in his house, to disgust him by a second 
edition of her mother's under-bred airs and 
her mother's sickly face. And at the end 
of seven years after Isabel's death, Sir Ru- 
pert died in his turn, and his neighbors said 
to each other, " So he's gone at last !" 

At nine o'clock on the morning after Sir 
Rupert's decease, Mr. Flint, the family 
lawyer, was seated in the library at Lowry 
Place in conversation with Miss Lowry. Mr. 
Flint was a stout, bald, mild-faced man, 
who showed no trace of the qualities associ- 
ated with his name, unless, perhaps, in a 
certain determined firmness with which his 
clean shaven upper lip met tlie lower one. 
He had been the legal adviser of Sir Rupert 
for many years ; and his friend, so far as it 
was possible for any man to maintain friend- 
ship with Sir Rupert. 

"This was sudden. Miss Lowry," said Mr. 
Flint, speaking without any cant of woe, bu* 
yet with a tone in his voice which showed 
that he was not quite immoved. " The last 
time that I saw Sir Rupert— on Thursday 
last, I think, it was ; yBs, Thursday— he came 
into Elcaster to my office, to speak about 
Wobley's lease, and I thought him looking 
very strong and hearty. Ho was riding, 
and sat his horse as firmly as ever." 

" I think that death must always seem 
sudden," answered Mary Lowry. 

She was sitting opposite to the lawyer, 
with her elbow resting on the table, and her 
chin resting on her hand. The light fell 
full on her face from a large bay window 
which opened on to the garden. The Lowrys 
had been for generations a handsome race. 
Perhaps very few of them all had surpassed 
Mary Lowry in physical beauty; and, to 
judge by the family portraits which re- 
mained, not one certainly liad equaled her 
in the beauty which comes from expression. 
The black-browed ladies and gentlemen 
who looked out from the old picture-frames 
in the dining room, seemed either haughty, 
or sullen, or stupid, and sometimes all three 
at once. But the expression of Mary 
Lowry's face was made up of sweetness, 
sadness, and sense. At this moment it was 
paler than usual, and her eyelids were swol- 
len and heavy, partly with watching, partly 
with crying. Her eyes and eye-brows were 
dark, but the brows were not thick and 



heavy like those which characterized most 
of her race. Mary's eyebrows were deli- 
cately pencilled in a soft curve. Her skin 
Was singularly pure and fair, although not 
rosy or blooming. Her features resembled 
those of her father's family in tlieir firm, 
finely-moulded outline. But the most 
striking thing in her appearance was the 
contrast between her dark eyes and brows, 
and the color of her rich bro\ni hair 
with golden lights in it. This hair was 
parted smoothly back from her forehead, 
but its natural ripples could not be effaced. 
It was gathered into a massive knot at the 
back of the head, and behind the ears a few 
tresses were allowed to fall carelessly in 
ciurls as light and graceful as tlie tendrils of 
the vine. A ,very beautiful woman was 
Mary Lowry. ' Mr. Flint, who had knoT^ii 
her from her childhood, thought to himself 
that, despite her pale cheeks and heavy eye- 
lids, he had never seen her look more beauti- 
ful than she did as she sat there opposite to 
him with the morning light on her face. 

" Yes," said he, in answer to her words, 
" I suppose death almost always does seem 
sudden when it takes those who are near to 
us. We never know how much hope has 
lain hidden in our hearts until all is over, 
and there is no hoping more. Did Sir Ru- 
pert recover consciousness at all before the 
end ?" 

" Doctor Akroyd will tell you that he did 
not. But I believe that he knew me just 
before he died. He could not make the least 
movement. He could not return the pres- 
sure of my hand, but a look of recognition 
came into his eyes. I cannot describe it, 
but I saw it." 

There was a short silence. Then Mr. Flint 
said, " Have you communicated with your 
brother ? He should have been telegraphed 
to." 

" I could not telegraph to him. I have 
no means of doing so," answered Mary. 

** Do you not know his address ?" 

"During the last three months I have 
been sending letters to him addressed to 
the Post Office, Lambrook, Worcestershire. 
He told me that he was staying at a farm 
house near that place, and would go into 
Lambrook once a week for his letters.'* 

" What is he doing there ? Do you know ?" 

" I only know that he tells me there is 
good fishing in the neighborhood.'^ 

" How long is it since you heard from 
him?" 

" More than five weeks. Cosmo has never 
been in the habit of writing frequently. I 
wrote to him yesterday morning— or this 
morning, was it ? My sense of time is con- 
fused. Yes ; I wrote to him a few lines this 

morning, telling him " Miss Lowry 

paused for an instant, but went on again in 
a firm, clear voice — " telling him of our 
father's death. And I sent a man on horse- 
back into Mcaster with the letter, in ordev 
to have It posted there instead of at Cleve- 
nal, so as to catch the early mail. The 
same man who came to summon you carried 
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Iho lelter." 

" 1 itiink I should eend a telegram to the 
Pest Dffloe at Lambrook. I will see to it, 
Kiaaliowry. Tonrbrotlier ouKht to be here 
for thp ■ — - to i>ay the last office of respect 
lo Sir Rupert. Now you muBt let me kuow 
if there ia auytblng furtlier that 1 can do 
for you before I return to Bleapter." 

" Nothing, Ihank you, eieept^ " 

Mr. Flint inWrrapted her. " As lo all the 
lart sad arrangementB, you will leave them 
eatli-elf to me. 1 shall speak to Akroyd, 
and the dny will be settled — the longest day 
possible, BO ae to give Mr. Lowry Sir Cos- 
mo, I must call him now — every chance to 
be here. It you have any special wish, any 
special arrange ments to suggest, you will 
let mo know. I shall wait upon you to- 
morrow morning about ten o'clock it that 
wUl suit your convenience." 

Miss Ijuwry took his proffered hand and 
roee from her cliair, " I wish you, Mr, 
Blint," she said, " to take the key of papa 8 
little Bl.udy, and to keep it until Coamo 
OonieSi" And she held out the key to him 
tritfa her left hand as she spoke. 

" My dear MIes Lowry I We have looked 
through Sir Rupert's papers together ; ail 
was in order — a, most methodical man— 
thorouglily 8o [—an example to be followed / 
t have sealed the lock of his writing-tiililo 
tn your presence. His last will and testa- 
ment Is «afe in the strong box at my office. 
rhere oau be no need— no sort of need—" 
" I wish you to keep the key until Cosmo 
oomes, Mr. Flint," repeated Mary Lowry, 
qnteUy, and speaking the words almoHt na 
If Bhu wure repeating a leaeon learned ])y 
heart. "My brother ia master here now. 
It is right that he should nnd tliat^U has 
been ecmpulously done and ordered. Such 
■Grapulousness might he over-Btrainc I m 
tome c««ea, bat with Cosmo it is difterciit 
He bfls been an exile very lon^. He may 
Iwre grown estranged and dlBtnistful I 
mold have liim be Biire that there has bten 
DO unjust st«wardt!hip — no, not even for a 
toy, foi" an hour I" 

bought travels ctuiokly. Mr. Flint a 
Uiougtits traveled very quickly as Mary 
Iiowry stood opposite to him offering him 
the key. They traveled back over maoy 
jeors — over the time of the heir's niamag 
snd his wife's death, and tlie attemjit at re- 
conciliation, and the seoond and hnal e9~ 
Imn^ementi And during aJl that tine ho 
«aw the imajre of Mary Ijcuvry. true, sted~ 
tast. faithful in word and deed to the oaux* 
at the absent and oppressed. And then an 
odd feiiliug of antagonism ugainet Coamo 
towry come into hii heart. A shamefully 
inreaaon able feeling he would have culled 
it had It been oonfeBsed to liim by another ; 
Bn absurdly unrouBouable feeling he would 
liuve prouoiinoed it if he had read of it in a 
book. But the Heoret feelings of the heart, 
evea hi a staid gentleman of fitty-Dve, with 
luilf tliQ law budinesB of the county in IiIb 
baada, are apt to l»e Irreooucileable with 
uy recognized code of reason ; and, what 



la mure extraordiuary sliU. at varlai 
ivith oil thereooguiaed rnlea of Beir-iulcreBfc,l 

Mr. FliufB heart said, " If Cosmo Lowty^ 
oan diatruat f oi', let him go hang for an un-' ' 
grateful, suspioious cur !" Mr. Flint's touguo 
said, " I respect your scruples, Mias Lowry, 
I thiidc them exaggerated, but I understand 
them. Your brother will appreciate them 
as they deserve. Now, good bye. Well, I 
will tiike the key sinco you wish it. Goil 
bless you, my dear I" 

The last words were jerked out by Mr. 
Pllut's heart, almost ia sjiite of Mr. Flings 
teeth. And then he Jiurricd awiiy witliqM 
furtlicr faroiicll. 




of other Lowrjswhohadlived^ndrelgned on 
their paternal aeres, and Clevenol oliurch- 
yard w^ emptied of the throng whioh had 
Bssentbled to atare at the plumes, and the 
pall, and the black horses, and the oaken 
coffin with its silver plate. The eyes of the 
gazers had, however, been clieated of o:ie 
great object of curiosity ; the dead man's 
son and auocessor had not been there to wit- 
ness bis father's burlaL It was whispered 
about that lie had been sent for, but had 
telegraphed book to say that it was impossi- 
1>lu for hitn to arrive in time. But tl)!a dm- 
ple eX|iltLnation of his absence was much 
too indpid for the popialar taste. 'VIIIbso 
wiseacres nodded to one another with an iiii' 
of knowing incredulity, and said, ay, ay, It 
wa« very well to make that excuse, but 
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Clsreiial tnUii kuew Itetter. < levetml folks 
knew the Lowrye, or ouglittol Ami when 
ever did fulher and son agree in tlmt family; 
Wben did jou over fee the hulr a standing 
by the father's death-bed, or yet beside his 
grave! 

It wonld h&vo been dilHcult for any one 
of UiosepreBeut in Cle venal churchyard to 
imBwer thia question eorreotly, seeing that 
tha Inst funeral of a chi^ of the Lowry 
family had taken place jiiat aiity-two yeiirs 
ago, wlien Sir Hupert wus a handsome ooder- 
^^uat« who had not yet altnined his ma- 
jority. But the question was not intended 
to elicit information. It was of a purely 
rhetorioiU character. And the reply which 
it drew forth in nine oases out ol ten—" Ah. 
very true I When indeed ?"— wiis oonsldered 
to ^ quite siitisfatitory. 

Tile crowd had dSBiieniwl. The pranoing 
Tilaok homes liad gouo liack to their Htahlea. 
The two or three gButlemen wlio liiid eat in 
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the first tnonruing coaoli had pulled tlie 
long orape streamiirs off their hats, and re- 
turned each l« his home. Mr. Flint, 
after paying a short visit to Miss Lowry, 
and ascertaining from laer that no (urtlier 
oonununioation had been received from her 
Tjrother sinoe the telegram of that morning, 
had been driven baolc in his soher close 
(Carriage to Elcaster, and was attending t^ 



his busiueKH there, In the leleiui'li, 
way wliioti marked the perlormanoi 
professional transaotions in hts offlt 
Lowry sat in the librai? with hi. 
Folded in her lap, looking straight 
lier, and musing on many things. «_ 
library liad iJeeu for many years her favw- 
it« sitting-room. She usually Had un^. 
turbed possession of it, for KirRu pert habitn- 
aUy used only thn<e rooms m the house ; hit 
bedchamber, the dining-room, and the JItU» 
room called the " study," This study wa» t 
repository for Sir Rui>ert's hunting and 
driving whips ; for a curious ool]«et3on i)t 
pipes ; for disused dog-ooUars and oU- 
fashioned fowling pieces; in a word, for 
numberless odds and ends of uo value wliich 
Sir Rupert insisted upon hoarding. Not > 
book was to be seen in it, except tile " Countf 
Gazetteer " and one or two old almtmaci, 
but there were some books kept there out 
of sight; vellum-bound volumes of accouBli 
in a drawer of the huge, antique, walnut- 
wood writing table at wliieh Sir Bupert tiA 
liti'U wout to spend some liours of each d^. 
Beside the hearth stood a roomy arm-chmr, 
autifiuated and shabby, but comfortable. 
A pair of rusty horse-pislola was croeMd 
aliove the mantleplece, and over tliem hung . 
the portrait of a favorite horse of Sir Hu- 
pert's— a famous hunter whose bones ttaS \ 
now been mouldering under the great aall i 
I rae at the bottom of the Inwn for "irii 
upon half a oewtury. For several yea^« 
before tlie old man's death a superb IrisS 
pi'tter might have been seen every mominft I 
'winter and summer, lying ou the heattli 1 
whilst his master wrote, or smoked, oi I 
dozed, in the " study." Btit now the room 
was shut and locked, and the key, as wo 1 
know, was in Mr, Flint's poBsession at Eloa»- j 
ter. The blinds were drawn down, and tlw i 
sunlight came muffled through them, aaS . 
there was no sound to be heard save th8 J 
sharp chirrup of a little bird outside, whosa 
shafiowon tha white blind swayed with the 1 
swaytog of tlie branch he sat ou, and poor I 
old Counaught, the Irish setter, had taksa 
up his quarters in the library. He lay 
stretched ou Mary Lowry's black gown ' 
where it flowufl on to tlie carpet. He bod ' 
refused to leave her during the day ever ^nce 
his master's death; and at night hadlKin.' 
outside the door of her eiiamber, whining so 
pitaoualy wlien the servants tried to remoTe 
him thai Mary had not the heart to send hiia , 

The house, always a quiet one, was now 
hushed into absolute stillness. The great . 
bay window at the end of the Ubrary waa 
open, and admitted, besides the summer 
sunshine, tlie sweet, warm fragrance of 
flowers, and a low sound made up of the 
hum of insect*, the rustling of leaves, and 
the cawing of rooks in the distant elm-tree 
avenue— a sound so low that it served but 
to emphasise the ailenoe. The beautiful aad- 
faced woman who sat alone there had been 
musing lor hours. She had thought much 
of the past, and memory had lininght a 
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for the <il(l man who lay at rest in (leyeDfil 
Chiiich. Slie had wept (or liim naturally 
and imafFectedlj, as one weeps in prefescR 
of tlie unspeakable sadneBS oi death — the 
sightless eyes, the helpless hands, the cold 
white lirow whose calmness Is not conscious 
rest, but the fi-ozcn Btillne«s of tJii^ grave, 

tmobangeable, to be thawed by no earthly 

BUn that shines or shall shine eyermore. She wife' 
httd. wept, above all, aa those weep whose 
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deold- 



daBy lives have been a saerifloe to the should he 

needs and desirea of another, and who sud- oome to he 

denly miss the clinging: hand, the querulous 

voiee, the fond, eraving selfishness to which 

they wei-e so precious and so Deccwary. 

But ft was not thoughts such as these which 

hod brtiught the sharpest pain to Mary 

Lowry's heart, and Bcaltied her eyes witli 

bitter tears, and dyed her cheeks and throat 

wlUi a liot intolerable flush. The vision of 

a bygone youth and a lost love had been 

with her, and had made her heart ache 

sorely. And at lengtli she had turned her 

mind resolutely away from vftin regrets— po 

bitter liecause so vain— and tried to look at 

the future that lay before her. 

Cosmo would prabalily come to live now 
at Iiowry Place, She did not know the pre- 
1 oiae terms of Uer fatlier'a will, hut she knew 
' that Mr. Flint had expressed himself satfs- 
fled with it on the whole ; and she felt sure 
that Mr. Flint would have been satisfied 
witli no will which should be grossly unjust 
to Cosmo. The lawyer had been her spcret 
ajly in the matter for many years. He never 
(lould be brouclit to take Cosmo's part as 
lieartlly na she would have Tiiahed, but as 
tar B6 Mr. Flint's partisanship went, it was 
stauncJi and valuable. He Imd many a 
sUiUt battle with Sir Rupert about his luEt 
will sind testament, as Mary knew. The 
battles liad sometimea been fought out iu 
her presence, and sometimes they had betu 
iiaTTDted to her by one or both of the con- 
tending parties. A part of the Lowry prop- 
[ vrly was entailed. It conBiBi«d of that 
BinaU portion of the land which liad de- 
M-ended from father to eon for generations, 
nod will ch a century ago was oonsiden;d 
' a very pretty property for a country gen- 
tleman. Alltlie restof tlio eslate— acquiitd 
' partly by purchase, partly by Sir Rupert's 
' uarriite^ with Miss Mary Hcvenden, an 
- helr«BB whose land adjoined his own— Hr 

* Rupftt was free to dippose of ashepltiast'd. 
hw) within certaiu limits, that is to eay : 

' lue by the terms of Mary Hovenden's mnr- 

* rtage settlement, the land she had brou{:ht 

* I loitie Lowry family must be inherited by 
"^ 1 one or otlier of her ciiildron. But a dis- 

I inetionary power waareseived tolhe Burviv- 
*" ' ing pnreiit, who could determine by will 
" I Whhth of the children should possess it, 
^ TW* ari-angement had been strongly insisted 
^ #MI l>y Sir Rupert; and not greatly op- 
I^JMHd by Miss Iloveuden's guardian, who 
^^^^Bgt>t that as the bride was nearly twenty 
^^^^pbW husband's junior, the final dispo^ 



twenty years which elapsed between hift' 
son's birth and his sou's marriage SirBupert 
had been conetaully aooumulatin^ money 
He pictured to hiioself Cosmo, liia hand- 
some Cosmo, a lj>wry every iuoh of him, 
rlalng to a distinguished rank in his profes- 
sion, and then In the prime of his manhood* 
bringing home a hlgh-bom, riohly-dowerer 
' " ■ " " to the glories of Lowry Placf 
make a great marriage. ^^'- 



] 

art ^^ 



hy should not the Lowi 

._ __ prosperous a family a^ any Ul 

the county I Sir ilnpert implicitly believWI 
their pedigree to be the ' ""' *"' 

able, and was apt to 
draw his month down 
superciliously at men- 
tions of the splendors 
of ElcEister House. He 
wonldhave oonsidei-ed 
a Lowry of Lowry 
who should have allied 
himself with 




ed— perhaps not un pardonably— to the up- 
setting spirit of the times. 

But then all the pride .lud pleasure ia' 
Cosmo's career was suddenly put an end to' 
by the latl*r's ill-starred marriagt 
omy had grown so habitual with Sir Rupert 
that he could not have relinquished it ' 
he wished to do so. But, atthougli he 
tjnued to save and scrape and look sharp! 
after his investment*, there waa'osi'tessa " 
enjoymentj to \l. \\, -waa *a &«i^ Kt^*- 
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Formerly he had assooiated every sucoess^ 
ful speculation with visions of Cosmo's fu* 
ture. What if the Lowry liveries were shab- 
by, and the Lowry housekeeping on a 
meagre scale ? So much the more handsome 
and easy would Cosmo^s life be when it 
came to his turn to reign in the old place I 
But now— that bubble had burst; that toy 
had broken ; there was no savor in life, 
whom had he to save for, or think of, now ? 
Mary? Well, Mary was a good girl, but she 
was sufficiently provided for under her 
mother's marriage settlement; quite suffi- 
ciently for a single woman. And as to Ck>s- 
mo — ^he meant to. disinherit him. He had 
wrangled and quarrelled with Mr. Flint as 
to the making of his will ; and once, when 
Mr. Flint had point-blank refused to draw 
it up in accordance with his instructions, 
had threatened to go to London and get it 
done by a lawyer there. But, finally, he 
had been partly scolded, partly coaxed, 
partly wearied, into making such a will as 
Mr. Flint did on the whole approve. Mary 
was always at work with her gentle plead- 
ings for her brother, and Sir Rupert in his 
heart of hearts did not like the idea of a 
Lowry of Lowry living impoverished on his 
paternal acres in the sight of all men. The 
sweetness and the triumph he had promised 
himself in providing handsomely for Cosmo 
had been changed to gall and wormwood. 
But still, on the whole, Mr. Flint was not 
dissatisfied with Sir Rupert's will ; and he 
so far departed from professional etiquette 
as to hint as much to Miss Lowry. 

Mary thought of all these things as she 
sat in the library on the afternoon of her 
father's funeraL Yes; doubtless Cosmo 
would be master here now. He would come 
back to the old home and bring with him 
his motherless child. Mary had never seen 
the girl, but her heart yearned towards her, 
and she looked forward to the meeting with 
Rosamond almost more anxiously than to 
the meeting with her brother. How she 
would love and cherish the poor child so 
long-deprived of a mother's care ! How she 
would delight in making her acquainted 
with all the familiar things and persons in 
the old home I The flowers in the garden, 
the family portraits on the walls, the rich 
woods of Clevenal, the village people, old 
and young— Rosamond should learn to 
know them all, and to understand them and 
to like them. For was she not to be Miss 
Lowry of Lowry ? Mary was almost a child 
at heart still in some things, and she looked 
forward to Rosamond's coming with a child's 
vivid fancy and singleness of heart. As she 
sat thus with the tears scaroelv dH^d on he»* 



eyelashes and a f ^nt smile on her lips, iho 
old footman brought her 4 letter. Jam(? 
had grown gray in the Lowry service, and d 
certain liberty of speech was permitted to 
him. '* From Mr. Lowry— Sir Conno, I mean 
—I believe it to be, ma'am," said he, as he 
handed her the letter sealed with a great 
lump of black wax on which the Ubid^ 
coat of arms was impressed. 

Mary opened the letter eagerly ; and this 
is what she read in it :— 

*' August KSth, 183^ 
''My Dsab Mabt,— 

'* Tour letter announcing Sir Rupert Low- 
ry's death reached me this morning. It bad 
been lying for three days in the post office 
at Lambrook, where I also found a tde- 
graphic despatch from Mr. FUnt^ 1 tele- 
graphed at once in reply, and that message 
you will have received before you receive 
this, and you will know that it was imjiossi- 
ble for me to be present at Sir Rupert's 
funeral. I shall start for Clevenal as 80on.as 
possible. I write now, however, to give you 
some news which will, perhaps, surprise 
you. I was married on the 2d of July 
last. My wife is a simple country girl, very 
inexperienced, very unsophisticated— in 
short, a farmer's daughter. I hope this an- 
nouncement will not shock you. I did not 
think it necessary to make it to Sir Rupert, 
having long ago resolved to trouble him 
with no communication of any sort under 
any circumstances. But you have always 
shown a sisterly spirit towards me, so far as 
I know, and I hope we shall continue to be 
good friends. Rosamond is still in London^ 
with her aunt. At the last accounts she was* 
quite well. It is unnecessary to say more 
at present as we shall meet so soon, but I 
wished to give you the news of my mar- 
riage so as not to take you by surprise. You 
will have had time before I see you to de- 
cide on your course of action, and to make 
up your mind whether the prejudices of 
Miss Lowry of Lowry are to predominate 
over the feeling of my sister. Whatever 
your decision may be, I am sure your good 
sense will spare me anything like a scen.e. 
Sarah wished me to give you her love, but I 
have advised her to wait a little. I am sor- 
ry if this seems hard, but my experience of 
Lowry Place has not taught me to bo soft 
in my dealings with it. 

*' I remain, my dear Mary, 

** Your affectionate brother, 
** Cosmo Lowry. 

**P.S.— I presume tliat Mr. Flint willlK? 
prepared to show my late father^s will to 
me as soon as I arrive.— C. L.*' 
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teBto Tor old port wine, within discreet 
limits, and an midisguiaed enjoyment of 
good coolcery. 

Mte. Flint waa just setting down her 
on tlie table, when she was struok by the 
expreeslon of her huBband's taxm ae he read 
the letter enclosed to him by Mlsa Lowry, 
with a few words pencilled by herself on 
the baolf at it. 

"Samuel," aaid Mrs. Flint in her deep, 
muffled voice, and holding the wine glass 
poised in her hand, " what is the matter T" 

Mr. Flint brought down his clenohed 
hand on the table so heavily that the de- 
□antera Jingled. 

■' Samuel I" exclaimed Mrs, Flint once 
more, " nothing has happened to Mary 
Lowry. I hope I No more trouble for her, 
poor dear T" 

"Nothing hapitened to her— no; but as 

for more trouble . One moment ! I 

must send back au answer at onee." 

Mr. Flint rang the bell, and said to the 
servant who appeared in answer to the 
aummona, "Tell the messenger that I will 
wait on Mies Lowry this ereuing about 
eight o'clock, and bid him beg her to ex- 
about half an hour later James was sum- uuse my sending a verbal answer." 
moned to the library by an unusually " Wellf" said Mrs. Flint, when the ser- 
sharp peal at the bell. He found Miss vant was gone. 

Iwjwry very pale, standing with a folded "Well! A pieoe ot news with a vfb- 
packet in her hand. "This must be taken geancel What do you think? {.'osmo 
Into Meaater at once," she said. Tell the Lowry got mairiecl again six wtoka ago 1" 
groom to ride down with it and bring me "Tou don't mean It, Samuel!" 
the answer. Let him saddle Bluestoeldng; " Yea, I do." 
she will go faster than the old pony." 

Mr. Flint wa-t sitting over his wine after 
dinner when the messenger anived. Mr. 
Flint always dined at five o'clock. It was 
now halt-past six, and the low rays of the 
e iUuminating Mr. Flint's bald head 
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' AeJ kupt it secret eUl this time T 
" Well tor him that he did keep il 
long aa Sir Rupert lived." 
' What f— you don't mean to say — 
'Here," »ajd Mr. ETiut, pushing the letter 
rnsR the table to hia wife, " you may as 
■ 1 It. It 



oa he sat with the dining-room windows well read it. There a 

open, looking int-o hia old-fashioned garden. Is written on purpose to I'oiivey the infer- I 
Mr. Flint's house waa old-fashion ed,too. matidb and to prqiaire ua all, aa he calls it." i 
Mr, Flint was not alone. His wife sat op- Mrs. Flint put up lier gold eye-glass and 1 
posItetohim,andBlppedher wine with an air read the letter through. When she had fin- 
of well-considered appreciation. Mrs. Flint ished it she laid it dfiwn, re-folded It, shut 
was very fat, with a large double chin, and up her eye-glaas, clasped her hands before 
a distinct dark down on her upper lip. She her, and drawing herself up so as to bring 
had a pair of bright black eyes, a set ot an extra crease into her double ohin, ex- 
sound, serviceable, white teeth, and a high claiwed in her deepest boas notes, " This 
round forehead, over which her black passes Iwlief ! Isabel Neville was bad 
" front " of false hair was smoothly parted, enough, for in spite of her fine name she 
Mrs. Flint always wore black. In the mom- really had no birth to speak of— but this 

ing her gown would be of some silken or wool- L A farmer's daughter 1 It's enough to 

len material, andin the evening it wasinva- make the dead and gone Lowrys turn in 

riably of the richest aatins. But the sable their graves 1" 

hue of her robe was enlivened by some "I'm afraid it's enough to make one living 

briglit colored ribbons in her lace cap— Lowry very unhappy— which is more to tlie 

crimson, amber, oruUraujarine. A massive purpose," aaid Mr. Flint, drum 

gold chain anpporting a massive gold eye- table, whilst his eyes traversed line afler j 

glass meandered over her ample bodice, line of Cosmo's letter, which he had laid outi 

and her fat flnpers were adorned with smooth before him. " To think of his writ- | 

numeroua diamond rings. Such had been ing in that tone to Mary I ' You have al 

Ura. Flint's dinner coatume for twenty ways shown a sisterly spirit towards me, m 

Eax*. She waa nearly of the same age as fm" a* I knoto /' Ay ; and perhaps farther 1 

t huahajid, and they were cited amongst than he kuows. It's a bad letter. It's a ' 

thoLr ai.'qiiiunt«ncea as a singularly w^l- damned bad letter I" added Mr. FIlut, who, ' 

Mwarted couple. They certainly had seve- what witli indignation, old port, and t" 

' ' ' ' amongst others a warmth of the eveniiig,t\eA.^<::nn>x«>i^%» 
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oovering h\» face, and even his smooth bald 

liead. 

•* Samuel !" 

"I l>e>; your pardon, my dear, for the 
Btronf^h of the expression ; but I hope and 
believe that I utter your sentiments as well 
as my own when I deliberately repeat that 
this is a dttrnficd bad letter." And Mr. Flint 
mopped his brow with his ample silk hand- 
kerchief. 

" How can Miss Lowry of Lowry receive 
this person as a sister-in-law ? * A simple 
oountry girl,' he 'calls her. Who knows 
what sort of a creature ? Perhaps she can 
soaroely read and write! Good gracious, 
Samuel, and to think that she is now, ac- 
tually at tliis moment, Lady liowry ?" Mrs. 
Flint leant back in iier chair, and shut her 
eyes hopelessly. ^ 

" As to her. Bertha, don't nourisli a pre- 
judice against her beforehand." 

" A prejudice, Samuel ? Why " 

"It may bo tliat the young woman has 
more natural good feeling than her hus- 
band ;— it wouldn't be easy to have less, I'm 
afraid. At all events, as to the new wife 
Miss Lowry must judge for herself. Mary 
is a good woman, and a sensible woman, 
imd lier friends are bound to abide by lier 
decision. In any case, it isn't your piwt nor 
mine to fan ill-feeling or foster family dis- 
sensions. Tlie thing's done tmd can't be un- 
done." 

** Poor Miss Lowry I What a blow for 
her ! I declare it lias quite upset me." 

** It is just seven," said Mr. Flint, looking 
at liis watch. "I think I shall set off for 
Cle venal at ouce. I mean to walk. It is a 
fine evening, and I shall have time, if I start 
now, to go leisurely and to think matters 
over— and to get cool." 

"And what time shall you be back, 
S.imuel ? ' 

"Oil, as soon as I can. I don't tliiak it 
likely that I shall be detained long. The 
poor girl only wants some one to say a kind 
word to lier. She must feel lier loneliness 
terribly. Such a letter as Cosmo's is calcu- 
lated to make her feel it." 

" Because, Samuel," proceeded Mrs. Flint 
with a melancholy air, " Betsy was ordered 
to cook a sweetbread for supper in the way 
you like it. And one would wish to be 
punctual if possible. I know I shall feel 
such a sinking by-and-by after the worry of 
this liorrid news !" 

** I think I can undertake to be back by 
ten, Bertha," said Mr. Flint from tlie hall 
outside, where he was getting liis hat. 

** Mind you give my kind love to Miss 
Lowry, and tell her that if there is anything 
in the world I can do for her I beg her to 
let me know." 

'* I will, my dejir ; I will." 
"Poor dear, I hope the servants look 
after her meals properly. But that old cook 
of theirs has no more notion ! How- 
ever. I must own tliat Mary Lowry never 
'> know what she's eating." And 
It sighed and shook her head for 



full a minute after her husband had set off 
on Jiis way to Clevenal. 

Mr. Flint had, as he had foreseen, time to 
think matters over and to get cool before 
reacliinghis destination. "I'm glad," said 
he to himself, " as things are turning out, 
that Sir Rupert has made it impossible for 
Mary to put herself quite under her 
brother's feet. Slie would err on the gen- 
erous side if she erred at all. That has been 
her way from cliildhood." 

He foimd Miss Lowry in the library, as 
usual. The one lamp on a small table at 
wliich she was seated iUuminated only a 
part of the long room, with its lining nt 
books and dark oak wainscote below them. 
But the soft summer twilight filled the 
other end of the room. The casement vdn^ 
dow was partly open, and a crescent moon 
made the lozenge-shai)ed panes of glass 
glitter with a silver lustre. ^ 

"Do forgive me, Mr. Flint," said Miss 
Lowry, rising and holding out her hand. 
" I ought not to have sent for you to-night. 
But at the moment I was taken by surprise, 
and I naturallv turned to you. You have 
stood my friend in all sorts of troubles ever 
since I can remember." 

" I won't deny that this news has not only 
surprised but vexed me," Mr. Flint was be- 
ginning as he took a seat,- but Miss Lowry 
interrupted him. 

"When I talk of * trouble,' you know, Mr. 
Flint, I only mean because of the sudden- 
ness, and— and— Cosmo's secresy about the 
matter. But, in truth, I hope that this 
marriage may prove to be anything but a 
trouble." 

" It can do no harm to hope so," rejoined 
Mr. Flint, drily. 

"No; and . Now you must not set 

yourself against Cosmo, Mr. Flint! Nor 
against Cosmo's wife." 
" I don't wish to set myself against her." 
"I have had time for reflection since I 
sent for you, and I see how absurd it would 
be to blame my brother or my brother's 
wife. Of com*se, it was a little shock at 
first. But if Cosmo has been so long ban" 
ished from the society of persons of his own 
class, is that any reason why he should be 
expected to give up all human sympathies ?" 
" I don't see that he has been banished at 
all. But I agree with you that there was 
no need in any case for liim to give up all 
human sympathies," quoth Mr. Flint, with 
the new baronet's letter rankling in his 
mind. • 

" Oh, yes, he was banished ; virtually ban- 
ished," cried Mary, ignoring the sting in Mr. 
Flint's words. " After Isabel's death, when 
he gave up his profession and had to live in 
what, for a man of his breeding, was real 
poverty, he gave up also the society of his 
equals. He has been leading a very lonely 
life ever since Isabel died. And now, if 
there came to him the sweetness of some 
one whom he could love, and who loved 
him, was he to reject it because her pedigree 
was defective ?" 
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*• Some folks would answer * Yes,' Mis8 
Ijowry." 

'* But you would not so answer I No, no, 
I am very sure that you would not say it 
was my brother's duty to think more of 
family piidethan of the happiness of his 
whole future life." 

*'You are preaching strange heterodox 
doctrine for a Lowry of Lowry, Miss Mary I" 
" Mr. Flint, it is just because I am a Lowry 
of Lowry, as you say, that I have learned 
to hold that doctrine. I liave seen so much 
bitter suffering caused by overweening pride 
of birth and family ambition. Look at my 
brother's life, sacrificed and wasted I And 
poor Isabel made so miserable! And my 
father— do you think he did not suffer? 
Oh, Mr. Flint, when I looked at him in his 
coffin, before they carried him away for- 
ever, my heart yearned with pity for my 
father. I used to feel sorry only for Cosmo ; 
but when I saw that white, still face, and 
thou^t of the last look in his eyes — a look 
that seemed to seek so piteouslyfor sym- 
pathy—I imderstood all on a sudden how 
sad and hard my poor father's life had been. 
And for what ? For a fetish that devoured 
youth and hope, and home and love, in 
sheer stupid cruelty I" 

Mary's face was ashy white, her eyes glit- 
tered with unshed ' tears, and her hands 
were trembling. Mr. Flint looked at her 
curiously. He had never seen Mary Lowry 
thus moved. A sudden memory revived in 
him : a half-forgott-en, confused story of 
some love sorrow which had come upon 
Miss Lowry in early girlhood. Her strong 
emotion seemed to Ulumine the dim past for 
on instant, as a lightning flash illumhies the 
darkness; but it was but for an instant. 
Mr. Flint lost the thread again when Mary, 
leaning back in her chair, said with her old 
quiet sweetness, "Surely there has been 
enough of estrangement and heart-burning. 
I do long for peace and good-wilL" 

" Here's Sir Cosmo, ma'am, just arrived I" 
said James, bursting into the room in a 
manner unprecedented during all the years 
of his service. 
"My brother!" 

Mary rose from her chair and hold out 
her arms as a tall figure appeared at the 
open door. The new comer stopped, hesi- 
tated an instant, and then advanced to 
me«t; Mary, who, running to him, hid her 
iaoe on his shoulder and burst into tears. 

Mr. Flint had got up from his seat, and, 
withdrawn a little into the shadow, gazed 
oamestly on the son and heir of his old 
friend. This was Cosmo Lowry then, whom 
Mr. Flint had last seen a brilliantly hand- 
some youth of one-and-twenty ; haughty, 
high-spirited, full of the petulant self Ajon- 
fldence of a spoiled child, the idol of a little 
cirole, the inheritor of an old name and a 
good estate, an heir-apparent who enjoyed 
all the privileges, and was burthened with 
none of the responsibilities, of his position. 
Now, after nearly seventeen years of ab- 
fienoe, what was the aspect of the Cosmo 



Lowry who stood there within the walls of 
his old home once more ! 

Mr, Flint's eyes were keen, and Mr. Flint's 
brain was accustomed to make very saga- 
cious deductions from the intelligence which 
his eyes brought to it, and this is what Mr. 
Fhnt saw : a tall, slender figure, almost too 
slender for its height, the effect of which 
was, however, diminished by a habit of 
hanging the head forward ; a finely mould- 
ed, pallid face, with heavy dark eye-brows, 
and eyes of a light bluish gray — ^the tra- 
ditional Lowry eyes and brows, such as 
might be seen in many of the family por- 
traits ; dark thin hair plentifully streaked 
with gray and let to grow somewhat long, 
in a straggling, careless fashion ; a closely- 
shaven mouth and chin— the jaw narrow and 
somewhat retreating, the mouth well shaped, 
' with the lips habitually drawn down at the 
comers, and two deep lines running from 
the nostrils' on either side of the mouth to 
the chin. Cosmo was not yet thirty-eight, 
and he looked at least ten years older. He 
was carelessly, almost shabbily, dressed in 
colored clothes, and he wore no crape band 
on the hat which he held in his hand. Thus 
hiuch Mr. Flint's eyes told him during the 
few seconds in which he stood silently in the 
shadow. What Mr. Flint's brain thought of 
their report need not now be set forth. 

After a short time Mary raised her face, 
and stood alittle backward from her brother, 
holding both his hands. " You are changed, 
Cosmo," she said, rather sadly. " But that 
is no wonder. We must all be changed. It 
is such a long, long time since you were 
here !" 

"Yes; I am changed, of course. I 
haven't been living under a glass-case all 
these years. But you look wonderfully 
well-preserved, Mary. Life has gone easy 
With you." 

Cosmo's voice was thin, and rather nasal, 
and he had a way of abruptly shutting his 
mouth tight, and giving a sniff through his 
nostrils at the end of each sentence. 

"My life has been easier than yours, no 
doubt," answered Mary, gently. She re- 
leased her brother's hands as she spoke. 

Mr. Flint stepped forward. " I don't sup- 
pose that Sir Cosmo Lowry will remember 
me," said he gravely. 

' Cosmo looked round at him quickly. "Oh, 
yes, I believe I remember you," he answer- 
ed. " Mr. Flmt, isn't it ?" 

Mr. Flint bowed, and was going to limit 
his recognition to the bow, but he caught 
Mary's eyes fixed on him appealingly, and, 
advancing, proffered his hand to the other 
man, who shook it in an indifferent, matter- 
of-course way. 

" This seems to be scarcely a moment for 
offering congratulations, Sir Cosmo ; but I 
may say that I wish you all happiness in 
your new relations." 

"Oh I Mary has told you then ?" returned 
the baronet, looking not at Mr. Flint, but at 
his sister. 

** Miss Lowry was so kind as to give me the 
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J can do for you in ElcaBter. You talk o^er together." 
V how Klad Bhe irould be if you could " Good-night, my dear, kind friend," «»ld 
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no, who had looked 
cm at this little colloquy iu a dry, watoMul 
wny, " you'll be oombig here, to-morrow, I 
aupposQ, Mr. Flintl" 

" If you iiud Mls8 liowry desire it, Sir 
Cosmo." 

" I shnJl certainly desire It. Of course I 
tun anxious to uiulerstand matters clearly 
as BOOH OS posaiblo, and I want to see Sir 
Rupert's will," 

It was the flret allusion he liod made to 
his. father sinoe he entered the house. Mr. 
Flint loaiie his stiffest bow, and this time 
did not hold out his hand as lie imawered, 
"I shull bo able to be here about eleven 
o'clouk to-morrow morning If that euiU 
Miss Ixiwry's conveaieuoe. The bUBinesH Ib, 
of course, as much hers es any ohq'h. I 
wish you good-nieltt, Blr Cosmo." Then Mr. 
Flint went out and closed tlie door, leaving 
the brother and sister alone together. 

Of all the account of the interview which 
Mr. Flint gave liis wife one phraae that he 
happened to rememlier and repeat word for 
word Deemed to auger her beyond anything 
else. " WeU-presprred," she exclaimed. 
fanning herself violently, " I never heard 
euoh an expresBiouI One would think she 
waa Reventy I Mary Lowry, who is the 
liandaomest woman in the county, and will 
be [or tlie next twenty years to oome — well- 

eaerved, indeed!" 



CHAPTER rv. 



Lo had arrived | 




The contents of .Sir Hnpert's will, duly 
oommuuicated to him on the following 
Bonuiig, were far from satlifylnf; ^ 



Rupert's son and heir. Cosmo had arrived 
at devenal very doubtful as to whetJier 
there would be anything for lilm beyond 
the enttUled land. He left Clevenal knowing 
himself to have inherited the whole of the 
landed property, and fie greater port of Sir . 
Rupert's money, the amount of which mucA 
surpassed his expeclationa ; and yet hewoii 
very, very far from being aatisfled. 

Two items in the will specially disEatisfled 
liim ; the first was a bequest to Ills sister 
Mary of twelve thousand pounds over enA 
alKive the sum secureil to lier by her ' 
mother's marriage settlement ; but tlie se- 
cond item Cosmo thought, and scrupled not. ' 
to declare, savored of insanity. Tiiis second 
item was the bequest to Mary Lowry of the ■ 
house called Lowry Place, together with the 
gardens, shrubberies, orchards, paddocks, 
and so forth immediately surrounding it. 
Sir Bupert had been at some pains to set 
forth his reasons for making these provl- 

■' Inasmuch," he staled, " as I desire that my 
beloved and dutiful daughter Mary Hoven- 
den Lowry should receive lUl the considera- 
tion due to her birth and character; and 
Inasmuch as I consider that slie has earned 
by years of self-sacrifice and devotion tbe 
right to be mistress In her old home so long 
08 it pleases her to remrun in it; and hav- 
ing, moreover, not the least confidence that 
she wQl receive becoming treatment &om 
her brother, unless he be compelled by law 
to concede to her all the piivileges which, 
owing to unfortunate fainity oircumslances, 
have become peciiliarly her due, 1 hereby 
will and tiequeath," &c., &c. 

The whole of this clause Cosmo declared 
savored of insanity. "The old man was 
in his dotage," he said to Mr. Flint; and 
threw out a hint of Ids intention to dispute 
the will on that ground. But Mr. Flint met 
the hint with so stedfast and sfei-n a front, 
that Su- Cosmo had been compelled to hold 
his tongue. Cosmo Lowry had wot been 
violent He was very seldom violent — so 
seldom lliat theie were persons who had 
known him for years and hadneverscenhim 
blaze out into anger. But Ihcre is a subter- 
raneous kind of resentment which keeps 
iiot a long time ; an ashen-gray heat as of 
fused metal from a fui'iiace, which will 
consume whatever incautiously touches It. 
One mitigation, however, nature had pro- 
vided for the enduring quality of Sir Cos- 
mo's wrath— a large alloy of indolence. 

'Sow, to be at enniity with Mr. Flint, in 
Mr. Flint's presence, on tlie score of his 
father's wiU, would. Sir Cosmo soon dis- 
covered, demand a considerable amount of 
aggressive force. 

" You will permit me to observe, Sir Co»- 
mo," said Mr. Flint, " that had it not been 
for the very keen business siignclty of your 
late father— whom you were pleased just 
now to term tt dotard — your Inooine would 
now l»e ft yery Cerent one from what It Ie< 
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Up to the very last day of his life Sir Rupert 
attended to his affairs with the utmost clear- 
ness of mind. This is not my bare opinion 
or assertion. There are his books and paper<> 
.open to your Inspection. And I think, Sir 
Cosmo Lowry, that you would find it diffi- 
cult to persuade any sane person that those 
books and papers had been kept "oy a man 
who was imbecile or doting." 

" Oh, I aaresay that Sir Rupert under- 
stood his own interests," returned Cosmo In 
his most nasal tones, and pointing each 
sentence with a sniff. " The master passion 
usually dies hard. But that don't prove, 
you know, that he was not weak on some 
points, and open to persuasion." 

Upon this Mr. Flint became very angry, 
and expressed himself with an emphasis and 
vigor which overpowered any immediate 
attempt on Cosmo's part to keep up the 
controversy. Mr. Flint declared plainly 
that if the new baronet were not at that 
moment a beggar, or worse than a beggar, 
burthened with an empty title aqd an un- 
saleable bit of land, it was entirely owing to 
the unselfish faithfulness of his sister Mary ; 
inasmuch as it had needed all her " persua- 
sion " (the word mightily offended Mr. Flint) 
to prevent the old man from leaving her all 
the property which he was free to dispose 
of. 

" Oh, no doubt it's all very well, Mr. Flint," 
said the heir. "But since by your own 
showing Mary's influence in the matter was 
so great, you must allow that she has not 
done so badly for herself, whatever she may 
have done for me !" And with this Parthian 
shaft Sir Cosmo retreated. 

But there was no quarrel between the 
brother and sister. Mary's heart was so full 
of a yearning desire for peace, and reunion, 
and affection, and she made such generous- 
ly ample allowance for her brother's discon- 
tent and soreness of mind, that it would not 
have been easy for Cosmo to quarrel with 
her at that time. Moreover, despite all 
that he had said to Mr. Flint, he had a 
higher opinion of his sister Mary than of any 
other human being. Cosmo was not given 
to respect his fellow-creatures in general ; 
nevertheless he respected Mary. But this 
did not prevent him from indulging in the 
malicious pleasures of annoying Mr. Flint 
—or even Mary herself, in a lesser degree- 
by uttering insinuations which in his heart 
he did not believe. 

Mary, to whom the contents of her father's 
will had been entirely unknown, was at first 
greatly moved and.troubled by finding herself 
the mistress of Lowry Place. She begged 
Cosmo with tears to bring his young wife 
there, and to make it his home. " I shall 
consider it to be your rightful home, Cos- 
mo,'* she said. •* And you ought to live on 
your own land, among your own people ; 
and Rosamond ought to learn all about 
the old place, and to love it.** 

"Will you let lodgings to us in Lowry 
Place, Mary?" asked Sir Cosmo with a 
sneer; and was considerably surprised by 



her at once replying with quiet dignity, 
" Yes, Cosmo ; you shall come here as my 
tenant, if you prefer that to being my giiest 
And perhaps it would be the better arrange- 
ment of the two.*' 

There was a point, then, beyond which it 
was not altogether safe to count on Mary's 
meekness I The discovery was unexpected. 
And is was vexatious not to have made it 
before uttering the sneer ; for Mary seemed 
minded to take him at his word, and said 
something about asking Mr. Flint*s advice 
as to a suitable arrangement. 

" I don't know that my wife would like 
to live in another person's house,'* said Cos- 
mo, hoping, perhaps, that his ^ter would 
repeat her former words about Lowry Place 
being his rightful home. But she did not. 
She merely said, " If your wife knows that 
you pay me rent, she will understand 
that the house is yours and hers so long as 
the bargain lasts— at least all that part of it 
which it would suit me to let you occupy." 

Decidedly there was a good deal in Mary's 
character which her brother had been quite 
unprepared top 1 

But they parted without a quarrel. When 
he was on the point of going away, she put 
her hands on his shoulders saying, " Let us 
love one another, Cosmo, you and 1 1 We 
have been friends in trouble and sorrow; 
don't let worldly fortune sunder us.'* 

Cosmo kissed his sister kindly, if not ten- 
derly, and promised to write to her immedi- 
ately on his arrival at Lambrook, whither 
he was going to rejoin his wife. He would 
have to return to Clevenal before many 
days were over, as there were still some 
business matters which required his atten- 
tion. 

" Give my love to your wife, Cosmo," said 
Mary, " and bring her here very soon.*' 

" Thanks,'* he answered. " You will have 
to make a little allowance for her, you know, 
Mary. She is young and inexperienoed, and 
will be shy at first with Miss Lowry ^f 
Lowry. But you are a clever woman, and 
will know how to put her at her easel** And 
then he was driven away to Eloaster to the 
railway station. 

There was no further talk of disputing 
Sir Rupert's will on the ground of imbeciHty, 
or undue influence, or any other ground. 
" Sir Cosmo has thought better of that." 
said Mr. Flint to himself. Mr. Flint had not 
repeated to any one the hint which Sir Cos- 
mo had dropped on the subject. It was not 
for him to hurt Miss Lowry's feelings by 
teUing her what had been said, perhaps in 
a moment of irritation. It must be owned 
that his reticence wajs not oaiued by any 
magnanimous thought of sparing Sir Cosmo, 
for whom, indeed, the lawyer had conceived 
a very strong dislike. 

The will was duly proved, all proper for- 
malities complied with, and Sir Cosmo 
Lowry of Lowry, ninth baronet, entered into 
the possession of his inheritance. This in- 
heritance included a house in London 
which Sir Rupert had never inhabited, but 
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Iiad been accustomed to let furnished dur- 
ing the season at a very profitable rate. Sir 
Cosmo wrote to his sister from Lambrook, 
saying that he thought of taking up his 
quarters in the London house for the pres- 
ent. His wife had never been in London, 
and wished to see it. They could then think 
over matters, and arrange what was to be 
done as to the occupation of Lowry Place. 
Meanwhile, as circumstances required his 
presence at Clevenal for a day or two, he 
would avail himself of Mary's invitation to 
bring his wife thither to see her before they 
went to town. To this letter were added a 
few words in a neat, pointed, sloping hand- 
writing, as follows : • 

Mr DEAR Ml3S LOWBY, 

" I am very glad to accept your invita- 
tion. I am very anxious, of course, to make 
the acquaintance of my husband's family, 
and I hope you will be able to like me, as I 
shall do all in my power to make Cosmo a 
good wife. 

** I remain, 
Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

" Sarah Lowry." 
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Mary thought there was a pretty sincerity 
and simplicity about these lines, and was 
touched and pleased by them. She showed 
them to Mr. Flint, who cou\d not deny that 
they impressed him favorably. 

** I suppose she is quite young, this new 
sister-in-law ?" said Mr. Flint. 

" Cosmo says she is three-and-twenty, but 
looks younger, and is so inexperienced and 
girlish that most people take her to be still 
in her teens." 

" Of course she's pretty." 

" Cosmo did not say much about her 
looks. He was a little shy of talking of her*. 
But I made him confess that she v/as very 
blooming, and had pretty blonde hair." 

** Oh, of course sJie's pretty," reiterated 
Mr. Flint in a tone of conviction. 

"Dont you like her letter, Mr. Flint? 
There is something so pathetic about those 
lew words, * I hope you will be able to like 
me.' Poor girl, she must feel shy and anx- 
ious at the thought of coming amongst 
strangers. I'm sure I shall love her!', said 
Mary impulsively. 

"I'm sure she will love y^«," returned Mr. 
Flint, smiling. Indeed the good man 
thought it was scarcely within the compass 
of human perversity not to love Mary 
liowry. 

But this security was by no means shared 
by the wife of Mr. Flint's bosom. That la- 
dy was Inexorable, and could not be favor- 
ably inclined by any arguments towards the 
new Lady Lowry. Her love and admiration 
for Mary were not inferior to her husband's, 
but she declined to make sure that their fa- 
vorite would inspire similar f eeLngs in her 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Flint was no whit moved 
by LadyLowry*8 letter. "I wonder that 
you should be so soft, Samuel," she said. 
** There^B nothing in the letter ; nothing at 



an. Why, what lesd could she eay? It's 
just the letter of any oidinary girl who has 
had half a year at a second-rate boarding 
school." 

" At all events. Bertha, you are relieved 
of any doubt as to her being able to read 
and write. I remember you had some mis- 
givings about it." ' 

" Oh, she can write, I suppose. A nice 
state of things when one has to be thankful 
that Lady liOwry of Lowry knows how to 
hold a pen I Pretty? Don't teU me! A 
dairy maid sort of thing. I know just what 
they mean by * blooming.' It is a disgust- 
ing business altogether." 

"Well, well, let us hope it may turnout 
better than we feared. And in any case, 
whatever comes of it, Cosmo Lowry ought 
to be blamed, and not the young woman. 
She didn't seize him and marry him against 
his will, I suppose." 

"Idontknowthatl" 

At this point Mr. Flint desisted from fur- 
ther attempts at altering his wife's mind on 
the sub ject— at least for the present. For 
he had long ago made the profound, if not 
wholly novel, observation that the too per- 
sistent opposition of a prejudice is apt to 
defeat its own object ; and that the stronger 
the assertions into which our prejudice hur- 
ries us, the greater is the temptation to 
stick to them. 



CHAPTER V. 

The carriage was sent from Ijowry Place 
to the Elcaster Railway Station to await 
the arrival of the express train one Siitur- 
day evening towards the end of August. 
And in due time it returned, carrying Sir 
Cosmo liO^vry and his wife and a moderate 
quantity of luggage. 

The sound of wlieels on tlie gravel of the 
drive brouglit Mary Lowry out into the'liall, 
and in a few seconds, amidst a little bustle 
of servants running to the door, and tlie 
biirking of dogs, of whicli there were always 
several about the stables of Lowry Place, 
Sir Cosmo alighted, and lianded his wife in- 
to bis father's house. The liall was but 
dimly illuminated by a swinging lamp, and 
in tlie first minutes of their meeting Mary 
could distinguish very little of her sister-in- 
law's appearance. She only saw a figure 
somewhat under tlie middle size muffled in 
a long traveling cloak, and felt a smooth, 
cool, cheek under her lips as slie kissed her, 
and bade her welcome. 

" You would like to go to your room at 
once, would you not ?'? said Miuy. " I told 
my maid to liave everytliing rea^y for you. 
—I ordered dinner at eight, Cosmo," she 
added, turning to her brother. ** No dress- 
i^S> y<>u know. Come down as soon as you 
can. You wiU find me in tlie library." 

And in the library she sat waiting for 
some quarter of an hour, at the end of 
which time her brother loinedLlv^Jc* 
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"IB your wife very tired, Cosmor Riift dinner? Cosmo Itaa just been oonfeMl 
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"Oil, I should tliink not. It isn't a Tery 
IremendouB journey. I dare say she's liun- 
gry, tliougli. 1 ami Tlie food at the stii- 
tions was too beastly for anytlilng. HuUoa ! 
Is tills to-day's 7'itnesf 1 didn't know tJiat 
you were so civilized In Clovenal oa to have 
the Tiffim every day," 

"My rather nlways lihod to see it," an- 
(■wered Mary in a low voice. And then 
tliere was sileuoe for a, few minutes whilst 
Mary sat gazing at the fire, nud Iier brotlier 
looked over the newspaper. 

At length the door opened, and Lady 
liOwry came in. The liliniry was well light- 
ed with abundonoe ot wax candles, besides 
II couple of reading lamps, and Ity their 
light Mary savr advancing into tlie room a 
rather short young woman, witli a plump, 
well-moulded figure. There was, perhaps, 
too great a stliFness about her waist, sugges- 
tive of tigiit stays. But her shoulders, 
bust, and throat were remarkably pretty, 
aud the whiteness ot tlie latter was well set 
off by the collar of black crape wliicli en- 
circled it. Nearly tlie whole of Lady Low- 
ry's long black gown was covered with tlie 
same lugubrious material, Slie more tlian 
mude up tor Sir Cosmo's former neglect on 
that score by wearing very " deep" mourn- 
ing, to use a mantnti-maker'a plu-ase. And, 
truly, if the heaviness of such apparel Ije 
taken ns a measure of respect for the de- 
cenaed, lier veneration for the memory of 
Sir Rupert -vns profound indeed. But it 
was on her face that Mary's eyes wore aux- 
.'ously turned. It was a strii:ingly pretty 
face, althongii the features were somewhat 
blunt and iiislgnifloant. Its olilef beauty 
lay in the coloring. The skin was of peaoh- 
lllie softness, fair and white aiive in tlie 
cheeka and lips, wliere it was tiiigfd witli a 
deep rose-color. The eyes were large, .and 
vividly blue, and the hair of a bright pale 
brown. 

Ot the three persons present she looked 
the most unconoernod- Mary wiis undis- 
guisedty agitated ; and altliougli Cosmo 
made as though he were giving aUhis atten- 
tion to his newspaper, yet it shook a little 
in his hand, and he glanced covertly iit his 
sist«r from behind it. But it would liuve 
been a mistake to conclude from appear- 
ances that the young hride was at lier ease. 
91ie was in reality suffering a good deal 
from nervousness. But her nervousness 
was not ot a fluttering, flurried kind. It 
inanlfested Itself by deepening the fixed 
roses in her ciieeka, and brigtitenlng lier 
widely-opened round blue eyes, and in a lit- 
tle short, panting manner of speaking 
which might have seemed merely olirupt to 
a dull or unsympathetic spectator. Mary 
Lowry was, however, neither dull nor un- 
sympathetic; and she took the stranger's 
hand to lead her to a chair near the fire, 
saying with a smile which had tlie inimit- 
able sweetness of sincerity, " I hope you 
are not too tired to be readv tor yoUT 



being very hungry." 

" Oh, no, thank you," said Lady Lowry, 

Her voino was pitched in rather a deep 
key, and was not disagreeable, althougti f' 
little guttural. 

" I hope you have found everything d 
fortable in your room ?" 

"Oh, yes, thank you," 

" We are accustomed to have Hres hel" 
soon oa the days begin to grow sliorter, t 
I told them to make a fire in your dressing- 
room, because, although it is not really cold, 
I think a fire looks cheerful and weleom- 
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ing?" 

The bride glanced at her husband, who 
Was apparently absorbed In the oracular 
wisdom of a leading article, " Cosmo," she 
sold, " Miss Lowry aalcs how long we 
have been traveling f I forget exactly what 
o'clock we BtaMed." 

"Bli!— Oh~At twelve, wasn't itf They 
lost such a deuce of a time at that junction 

Six Cosmo returned to his paper, and 
Mary, drawing near to her sister-in-law, and 
taking her hand, said softly, "My dear, 
you must not call mo ' Miss Lowry,' I am 
Mary to you; and I shall call you Sarah." 
" It's an awfully ugly name, isn't it ?■ 

"I don't think so." 

" Oh, but it is. I know very well tliat's 
«a awfully common name. But I didn't 
christen myself, yon know, did I !" returned 
Iddy Lowry with a little guttural laugh. 

Now, It must be owned that Sarah ap- 
peared to less advantage when she was 
playful than when she was serious. Indeed, 
it is a general observation which the judi- 
cious reader has doubtless made for himself, 
'that not ontv what you' lauKh at. but how 
you laugh, fiimishes a subtle Indication as 
to Many things widch It Is not to the ad- 
vantaf« of all peraons to have revealed. 
More than one wise-looking gentleman has 
been known lu destroy the Imposing effect 
of his presence by an uiilucky oachinnatiou; 
and how many rosy lips have dlsetioliont^d 
our eyes and ears by parting In n giggle! 
The laugli of Siu-uii, Lady Lowry, had n 
suspli^luu of coarseness In it wliioli was npt 
to jur n little on sensitive em's. 

" Tour name is none the worse fjr being 
common," answered Unry. '' Is dtuucr 
Berved, Jiimes? Yery well, Coamu, I shall 
give SoruJi my arm, and yon must follow 
lis." So the two women walked out to din- 
ner together, under the watchful eyes uf 
old James imd the butler. 

Lady Iiowry had already l>een discussed 
in tlie servants' halL That was a matter 
of course. It was also a matter ot 
course— being one of those myateries whluli 
must be accepted without being understood 
— tliat within twenty-tour hours ot Six 
Cosmo's first return liome after Ilia faU""~~ 
deatli, tlie fact ot liis having married »! 
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oom person, tlie oontenti of Bir Rupert's 
will, ana tlie words wliicli Had puaged be- 
tween Mr. Flint and Sir Cosmo oja thnt sub- 
ject, liHd beuome, under more or less dis- 
lorted forms, tlie property, r.ot only of the 
HervantB at Lowrj- Place, but of Oie whole 
populution uf Clevenal. In the Tillnge. 
atoriee of a very wi!d and incredible kind 
were rife. Such 8t«rieB were eagerly ac- 
cepted at the Eloaster Arma, imd the hum- 
bler hostelry of the Barley Mow, in both of 
wbicli places of entertainment men's 
mouths were wont to be employed Ih emit- 
ting gossip and tobaoeo Mnoke, and imbib- 
ing strong lieer. To be sui-e, tlie word 
■' C'JSaip." whioh I have uee-i. is more usual 



Hard, short-tempered, and aTaricloiia, 
.on the other hand he poBBeBBed some quali- 
ties which commanded their respect, and, 
even to some depree, their liking— ho alivays 
knewHxaotly what he wanted, and insiated-- 
onhaidn^it done. The characters of ohildrm ■ 
and inferiors generally are like weak limbS) fl 
never more eaay than when tliey are forCinfl 
bly braced up by external pressure, anil " 
tills sort of support Bir Rupert had ailmiff- * ' 
iatered with no uncertiUn hand. As to Mibb 
Lowry, all of tliem liked, andsome of tliem 
loved her. Owing to all these oonsidera- 
tjoiiB and motives the domestics at Lowry 
Plac>e were divided by conflii^ting tenden- 
lies and the polity cif tlio lowur i-"rfonB was 




ly (-miiloycdto Ocalgnale the Idle talk of 
llmt sex wljicb does uot flavor Its scaiKtat 
with titbncoo ; but since it is written let it 
stand. Only I will add, in justice to these 
lords of the cniation, that they swore a 
great deal, and used very strong abusive 
En^illsli — whicli itdeomud their con persation 
from tile reproach of mere i>etty effumin- 
acy. But in tJie scrv:mtfi' hall nt Lowry 
1*11100 a less rioleut tone prevailed. The 
,s there were nearly all elderly pe:^ 
19 who had spent the best port of tlieir 
i service of the family, and in 
Is the Lowrys of Lowry Place 
mlwlttte ideal of solvability, stability 
Id BWtJUty. They bad, too. more of old- 
personal attaclimeut to tJieir 
IS, UiBU would, perliaps, have sur- 
d Ule yearly London season to whose 
U eommuutcatlous tlie good manners of 
" J at my Lord Eloast^r's serrauta were 
■""" Kven old Sir Rupert had baeu 
laauB BO unpopular a character 
h hb domestics and dependents as with 
bneigbbors and equtda. True, he was 



agitated iitid turbulent 
■ , indignant 
duotion of a country lajss, "no better boi 
than one of themselves,'' if nil tales were 
true, into the family whose antiquity and 
gentle blood wsxa their only ground of seK- 
assertion againat the brand new luxury 
and toM'n-bred inaoleuce of Lord Elcaster'i 
people. And yet Sir Coamo was the law 
ful husband of the country lass, and had 
made her " my lady " — and Sir Cosmo was 
the heir, and reigned in the place of liia 
father. Again, some of these good people 
really wished to please Mias Mary — only 
they were incUned to do so by acting 
rather according to tlieir notions of what 
she ought to like than by taking paius to 
be sui-e what it was ahe did like~a trail 
of human nature to be met witJi in other 
and politer circles. For certain Miss Lowry 
wouldn't be best pleased at such a mi ' ' 
they aoid ; for stlc was a real Lowry, 
Imd hod a dose of the family pride, 
nil she was ao gentle and alfable in 
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Ills, wliiMi MifiH liowry uxxa XiBily liowry 
entered the diuing-room together, llm sym- 
pttthies of that silent, orilical audleuuo 
whifh IcHika over oiir ehouldcra at tabl" 
, aud miaititerpretB our utteranoee wiUi a 
itigeniilty worthy of the moet ncooinpIiBhi'd 
commentatora, were altogeUier with the 
tormfv lady. Ami yet tlie plump flgure, 

rosy uheeks, nud bhie eyes of the bride ^ _ 

were not without a softening effect on the alxiut the echool wliere 
two grave speotntora in their now black cated. She oaUed it 
OuatB. l4idy Loivry'B itylo of Iwiiuty, In- 
(ioed, appealed to the mlmlnition of the 
vulgar— I mean ol the nmjnrity of mankind 
—more strongly than did Mary'a, ' 

There wils not much conviitHatlon dur- 
iDg dinner. Mary tried to (iouveine easily 
and cheerfully, hut her brother did not gbe took with my bfhi 

o her much assistonae, miCl it waa not you know, ivo eould neither of iis foresew 

lie expected that her brother's wife that I ahouldoome to make suohu marriage 
should giro any. 6"* *•>« latter behaved as I have done. But, as Mrs. Bolitho always 
■ ,liperfeotdecorum,io that Cosmo, watch- used to aay, when a young lady has genteel 

liBr furtively, wa« moved to aay to liim- manners she Is ready for any sooiety." 
C more than once, "By George, its won- ifter this there was a short alienee, which 
(ii'rful how she doei it [" And truly, reader, m-as broken by Lady LouTy Briying, " I dure 
Sh' CoBmo'a admiration was not wholly due say you Bxpect^id a regular wild woman of 
to the partiality of a bridegroom. For you the woods. Didn't you u~ --■"' 



But whilst thi'SH 
were being made in 

subject of thism was oonversing connaen- 
tially with Miss IJciwry lu the lilirary, Sir 
Cosmo having remained aloue to smoke a' 
cigar af tiT dinner. 

Lady Lowry appeared aTerse to spettkltiA 
of her parents or her family, but, on tin 
• hand, she wa« very cominunioftttre 

o she' had l»een edu*- 

■'seminary," and da- 
clared that the achoolinlstresa was a very 
genteel person, and most particular about 
tlie manuars of the young ladies oonfidad to 
her charge. " I aasure you slie couldn't 
'lear anything low. And I'm sure I am 
luder great obUgutioug lo her for the paina 



t undersiland that thlH young 
never before, in the course of her life, 
at the lalilf! of gentlefolks, or been 
wait«fj upon by any domestios of a higher 
sort than tlie'rout'li country girl, at her 
father's farm-liouBe, or tlie drudge of a 
Hcrvant-maid at the provincial boarding- 
school slie had been sent to. It is little to 
Bav that hlie satisfled Mias Lowry hy the 
quiet propriety of her demeanor, for Mary 
had liut a TBgue ooneeption of the soeiftl 
jnstanoes of Lady Lonry's maiden 
; and took it for granted in a natur- 
al, tlioi^h perhaps uDreafonable way, that 
her sister-in-law ahould he unemliarraBBed 
by the mere material detajla of lier now 
surroundingH. Indeed, Mary did not give 
a thought to that part of the matter. 

But let it be recorded, aa teetimony to 
Lady Lowry'B tuiioeaa on this trying ooca- 
«on, that the keen eyes which watched her 
from the sideboard could detect scarcely 
a solecism in her behavior. One critlciBm, 
and only one, the butler made aft«rwards. 
" She wasn't quite sure what to do with 
the flsh knife," eald he. '■ I saw her begin 
kt the salmon with a fork and a bit o' 
bread, until she caught sight of Sir Cosmo, 
and then siie took up the knife very neat 
and quiet, just as If B])o'd meant to use it 
all along." 

'■ Well, perhaps she did," retm^ned James. 
" And for that matter I've seen Kr Rupert 
mash op his Qsli and potatoes, and eat it 
with a sijoon." 

" Oh, Sir Rupert 1 Ah, that's n very dil- 
furent matter. Sir Rupert 'ud have ate his 
h his flngera if it had come into his 
huad to like it. But he wouldn't have cared 
a bnu>s fartliing what wo thought alKiut it. 
Kaw, Lady Lowry, I saw her give a little 
" ' ' ■ out of tliK comer of hei- eye to 
* noticing." 



"I? No;— I don't quite know what y*H 
mean." 

"Oh, I mean when Cosmo tiild yiu lie 
had married a country girl." 

"No, indeed," anBwered Mary, amiliiip, 
and. she added, with deliciLte generosity, 
"You know 1 am a country girl myself." 

" Yes] that's very true. But of course 1 
know thai the Jjowrys are very proufl of 
their family. Do you know, I didn't know 
a bit who Cosmo was wlieu I first— when he 
btgan- — " 

"When you first were kbid enough lo 
love Ilim } " put in Mary uitli » brightenln;; 

" Oh, well, of course he waa so rery par- 
ticular in hi»i attentions that I couldn't help 
seeing he Imd an attaclunent fer me. Oth- 
erwise, I assure you, I should never hare 
thotight of him," 

" But when you did think of him yon 
thought kindly. Poor Cosmo I Tour re- 
gard must have been very precious to him. 
You know he had been sn long out off flWtQ 
affection and kindness " 

" 0)1, I know that Sir Rupeit behaved — 
however, I dont wisli to &ay anytlifsg 
against my husband's father." 

" Not to me, please." 

" Oh, not to H7IJI one. I am fully aware 
how unbecoming it would bo. You see X 
have put on mourning for the old Kentio* 
man. I wouldn't omit any proper token of 
respect. I said so to Cosmo. ' I shall wear 
mourning for your father, Cosmo," I aald, 
■for T quite understand what is due tq your 
family in my new position.' " 

Mary gently tried to lead her sister-in-law 
away from the topic of her owu acqu^nt- 
luioe with the Bocial proprieties, and asked 
sundry queslionB about her home, and tlw 
fioeuery itroiiud It, and so forth. But I 
Lowry professed a great t imlenipt I 
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home, and begged it might not be supposed 
that she had spent much of her time there. 

" A farmhouse is a very dull place," she 
said. " Though, indeed, the house my fath- 
er lives in is a manor Iiouse. It had^a moat 
once, and belongs to tliis day to people of 
title. Still it M dull. I used to go on visits 
to Lambroofk a good deal." 

When Mary innocently expressed some 
surprise that her parents were willing to 
spare her from home so frequently. Lady 
Lowry energetically declared that she was 
not so useful in her father's house as to be 
greatly missed from it. " Though Cosmo did 
first see me in the dairy," she said, very 
earnestly, " I only made butter to amuse 
myself." 

Then there ensued a second, and some- 
what longer, silence ; and the conversation 
had grown fitful and constrained by the 
time Cosmo came in to have coffee, after 
which they all retired to bed on the plea 
that the travelers were tired. 

The truth was, that Miss liOwry felt an 
unaccountable shyness stealing over her in 
exact proportion as Lady Lowry grew more 
at her ease. Perverse fate had these awk- 
ward turns in store sometimes for the most 
intelligent persons. Still, Mary was not 
hard on her sister-in-law, for she judged her 
rather with the heart than the head, and 
attributed her offenses against good taste 
chiefly to a nervous desire to appear to ad- 
vantage, and thus to do justice to her hus- 
band's choice. And here heart was un- 
doubtedly in the right, to some extent ; for 
if Sarah had had the least notion that sim- 
ple sincerity would have caused her to cut 
a better figure in Mary's eyes than genteel 
pretences, she would undoubtedly have 
adopted the former instead of the latter. 
But this is a kind of knowledge which not 
all minds are capable of receiving. 

Sarah Lowry's character was perhaps as 
little complex as that of any human being 
can be. She had one ideal of conduct— the 
lYoper. The real object of her worsliip 
might have been defined as ^Hhat wliich 
seemeth good in the eyes of respectable 
people." Indeed, most things about her, 
from her waist to her principles, had been 
very early moulded into certain fixed forms; 
and she was almost entirely inaccessible to 
reasoning, on abstract grounds. But she 
still had, of course, some capacities foi- 
growth and modification which circum- 
stances alone could develop, and which the 
reader may behold in action if he accom- 
panies the various stages of this history. 



CHAPTER VL 

The next day was chiefly passed by Sir 
Cosmo in attending to business affairs, and 
in giving audience to a certain Mr. Stokes, 
who had been Sir Rupert's right hand man 
in the management of the Lowry estates, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all de- 



tails concerning them. The present baro- 
net was at once indolent and suspicious ; 
too lazy to take trouble to learn the parti- 
culars of leases, and tenures, and so forth, 
and yet keen to pry into any discrepancies 
which struck him. He worried Mr. Stokes ^ 
a good deal on the occasion of this, their 
flrst interview. That functionary, indeed, 
declared af terwards,to a confidential friend, 
that he was mighty glad to hear Sir Cosmo 
was going to ^ live in London ; for that, 
though old Sir Rup6r4had been a hard man, 
he believed the new master wouldn't be so 
easy to serve as the old one had been. Sir 
Rupert at least knew his own mind, and 
stuck to it. And whether things went 
wrong or right, if you'd only ol>ey orders. 
Sir Rupert took everything else on his own> 
shoulders. "Whereas," said Mr. Stokes 
meditatively, " I am afraid this 'un is one 
of that sort as won't neither drive you nor 
yet give you your head." 

The hours occupied by Sir Cosmo with 
Mr. Stokes were employed by Lady Lowry 
in visiting every room in the house, and in 
walking through the gardens, with Mary. 
Lady Lowry had been asked to be showi^ 
over the house, and her sister-in-law ha^ 
very willingly complied with the request. 
It soon appeared that my lady was not 
minded to perform the task superficially, 
for she visited every nook and corner, from 
the garrets to the butler's pantry. " Of 
course, you know, T like to make myself 
acquainted with Cosmo's old home," she 
said. And the sentiment was one which 
Mary could sympathize with, even although 
its manifestation were carried out with un- 
necessary minuteness. 

Mary had turned the little room which 
used to be her father's so-called study in-, 
to a sitting-room for herself. She had al- 
tered and modified the furniture fo as to 
make the room look cheerful and habit- 
able, if not precisely like a lady's bou- 
doir. But she had forborne to remove 
one or two articles particularly associat- 
ed with Sir Rupert; amongst them were 
the old-fashioned walnut-wood writing table, 
and the pair of rusty horse pistols over the 
chimney piece. 

These latter, and the portrait of Childe 
Roland, the hunter, shocked Lady Lowry's 
taste. She had been cautious and reserved 
in her utterances all the morning ; although 
indeed the magnitude of the house, and the 
grandeur of the massive, old-fashioned fur- 
niture, had greatly impressed her. Lowiy 
Place was by far the stateliest dwellii'g 
she had ever been in; and she felt, with^ 
an exultant swelling of the heart, that' 
here were visible, palpable, undeniable 
proofs of the wonderful greatness she had 
achieved by marrying Cosmo Lowry. She 
had not much imagination, yet the spiritu- 
al pleasure of being called '*my lady" 
was one which she thoroughly and intense- 
ly enjoyed. And now the sight and touch 
of the velvet hangings, Turkey carpets, and 
gilded mirrors, had ^iven a "cl^^ x^J&sfiss. xa 
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Uib delight -.-a solid, secure sense, of the 
reality of all the fine tltingB whkli had falltn 
to her lot. But neverlheleBs nhe l.u.w liet- 
ter thaa to expresb her delight wilh ilie tn- 
- Unulasm ol au Ignoraiit rustic Hot lor 
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nothing had Mrs. Bolltho the genteel taken 
paluB to inculcate the principle of polite be- 
havior on her pnpiL 

But Mrs. Bolitho's t«achinga, however 
tniioh they might have blamed a too Rreat 
zeatin admirine, had never been adiorse 
<* finding fault upon proper occaplonB. 
Indeed there ia aomethlng in the fact of 
Ruding fault— provided it be done with 
■dignity— wliich implies a certain superiority 
in the faolt-Onder, and is thus by Its very 
nature genteel. Siioh, at all e , ents, was the 
notion which resulted from Mrs. Bolitho's 
precepts in the mind of lier favorite pupil. 
, Consequently It was ivith no >meaay mis- 
£iving that Sarah eipressod her Burprise— 
her great surprise— to find such things as a 
pair of plstola and the picture of a horse 
hanging in a lady's private Bil.ting-roota. 

" Yes," anawored Mary, smiling a little, 
" they doubtless appear odd to you. But I 
do not mean to have Uieia removed." 

' lU^ttUy I Oh, but isn't that a pity !" 

'Whi-r 



" Oil. liecause it luoki $o strange. What 

will people thlrih. you know ?'" 

■'People I What people? My frieiulji 
will uiideratejid it very weU." 

Sarah pauaed a little on this. " Z dont 
undei'stand," she said, at length, looking up 
with a, certain stolid Eimpllcity wliioh wae 
quite genuine, and which was, perliapa, the 
real foundation, the nutunil siilistratum, 
of tlie ohoraoter which Mrs. Bolltho Iiad 
been at such paius to polish. 

" It U very aiinple," rotamed MaiT. " My 
father valued those pistols very mucb, 
and liked hi talk about them. They wore 
QWried by an ancestor of ours who was a 
soldier, in one of Mnriliorongh's oam- 
peigns." 

" A soldier?" 

" Yo» i Colonel Rupert Ijowry, Tou saw 
Ilia portnut in the dining-room last ulght." 
■' Oh, an 'igieer !" corrected Sarah. 
" Bui it is not for the Colonel's aake that 
I keep the pistols there. They arc so in- 
auparalily a^ociuted in my miud with my 
poor father, that I should almost as soon 
thiuk of turning Conuaught away from the 
corner by the hearth liere as of taking them 
down. As to Cliilde Rowland, he is quite a 
historical character in thb part of the 
country. There ai'e few persons alive now 
who oaii remember his feal« in the huaUng- 
fleld, but aU Clevenal parish will tell you 
stories of Sir Rupert's Chtlde Roland, if you 
like to liear them." 

Lady Lowry listened attentively. She 
did not even now quite comprehend why 
the rusty old pistol and dingy old picture 
were alhiwod to di9fl"iireMi88Lowry'a bou- 
doir. But she thought she should like to 
talk about ''our ancestor Colonel Rupert 
Lowry ;" and she resolved to refresh her 
memory on the subject of Marlborough's 
campaigns by a rcfcroace U) Mrs. Mark- 
ham's " History of England." 

She theuproceededto ask various questions 
about tliB walnut-wood writing tabic. Did 
Sir Rupert keep all his papers there I Did 
he always write at it 1 Was his will found 
there? 'Wei'e there any secret dra'V's in il ? 
Being satisfied on these points, she accom- 
panied her sister-in-law into the garden and 
shrubberies, which she tlioroughly inspects 
ed, and came into luncheon with an excel- 
lent appetite. 

During that meal she had oocasion to con- 
gratulate herself on her prudent retloencp 
in the morning; for when she and Mary 
told Sir Cosmo how theylutd been employed, 
hesaid, "Queer oldbarraokit must look. I 
suppose nothing haa been changed since I 
was here, Mary ?" 

"Notslnte you were bom, I slioiUd tliink, 
Cosmo." 

"The furniture must be lit for a mazine 
dealer t,y tMa time," returned the bar- 



ed pleasaui 

"No," hla 



itly. 



hla sister snawered. " It la, ol 
course, very old-fashioned and out of date } 
nerertlieless when the great drawing-ropiit_ 
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relltl^itad, anfl the covers taken oB, aiia 

' iw polifllied, it has still a oertMn 

ir of its own tbat pleases my eyes; 

Q antiquated beau of tlie old regime. 

lat do you think, Sarah r 

"' ito Sarah replied that alie thought 

it drawing-room might Iw made to 

k very tolerable for a country house ; e»- 

' dlytf itwere supplied witliadozeu or 

'. antimaOBSEarB in the new imitation 

e ititch which she herself had re- 

y iBamed, and would tie happy to teach 

r- 

n Lady Lowry and lier husband were 

together that evening for a few 

bes before dinner in their own cliam- 

r. Sarah said, " Isn't it luunv. Cosmo, that 



" Yes ; and — Did they s^ow you that 
ter your father wrolo to Mr. Flint the 
before he died?" 

"No; what letter? Why should they _ 

" Well, Be it waa about your father's wili, 
I thought ■" 

Sir Cosmo wheeled round, hairbrush in 
hand. " About my father's irill ?" he said, 
"Who Bays so r' 

"Well, nobody said so, exacUy. But Mi 
let drop a word this gioritlug '' 

"Pooh! It's only your nonsense. You*^ 
got Sir Uupert't will on the brain, Sally." 

And indeed it was true that Lady Loin 
had thought and spoki-H a great deal s" _ 
that dooument ever unce lier husband hag 
told her it« contents. Bhe was i 



1 




stcr should keepthatT 
writing-table in her own roomr ■ 

"Ah '. Does she?" answered Sir Coamo 
oarelessly. Ho was standing before the 
looldng-glasK brushing his thin looks with a 



nant at the proTislona oonoeming Mai 
than her husbiiiid had been. And since bI 
had seen Lowry Place wltli her own ey* 
her indignation had Increased. It eYt 
threatened to grow to suoh a height i 
OTeraliadow her enjoyment of the , 
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tilings which Fortune had so iiiH»xpectedly 
^ven her. It seemed to her that to inherit 
the Lowry estates "witlioiit being muster of 
Lowry Pla<?e was a cruel i)08ition for her 
Imsband, d<»serving the deepest sympathy 
from all well-regulat<jd minds. And the 
twelve thooi^and pounds bequeatlied to Mary 
over and aljove tlie settled money, was an- 
other, althougli a lesser grievance. 

There are some minds whoso visions mag- 
nifies injuries in i)roportion as it diminishes 
benefits. A very insignificant insect on a 
crystal lense will suffice to blot out all the 
stars from i)oor human eyes. And there are 
mortals who hold their own artificial tube 
to be the only proper medium through 
which to see anything ; and would rather 
maintain the " spacious firmament on high" 
to l>e a dark, confused blotch than confesB 
to a flaw in the apparatus through which 
they view it. 

To }>e sure Lady Lowr>''8 mental lens was 
now directed on matters much less sublime, 
and entirely sublunary. And, to say truth, 
so long as we keep in her ladyship's com- 
pany I foresee that wo shall not soar far iit- 
to the empyrean. 

" I wish, Cosmo," she returned, opening 
her eyc'S very wide, as was her habit when 
she waa <;iimest about anything, ** that you 
would give up that trick of calling me 'Sal- 
ly.' It (hoi sound so bad. But as to the let-, 
ter, you- can ask al>out it for yourself. And 
if I was you, I should. That Mr. FHnt is 
gfr.nsf Ui dine here to-night." 

** I'lint ? What a confounded nuisance I" 

"Well, Mary tf>ld me that ho had to see 
her on business, and would I mind his be- 
ing asked to dinner, as he was such an old 
friend, and wasn't like company, 1>ecau8e, of 
course as I said to her, it wouldn't be prop- 
er to have a party and us in such deep 
mourning," returned my lady, with a pe- 
culiar f)r(*athless emphasis, which, together 
Willi the wide opening of her eyes, were 
symptoms with her of a desire to be im- 
pressive. 

"H'ml" grunted Sir Cosmo, and gave 
an unusually long sniff. Then, after having 
adjusted his cravat before the glass, he 
said, *'It would be a pity to intrude on our 
grief, certainly.. And now, perliaps, your 
ladyship will come down to dinner." 

Mr. Flint was in the lil)rary with Miss 
Lowry when Sir Cosmo and his wife enter- 
ed it. The greeting between the baronet 
and the lawyer was very stiff and ceremo- 
nious on the part of the latter. But Sir 
Cosmo did not think that it would suit his 
convenience to quarrel with Mr. Flint just 
then; and Mr. Flint was fully resolved, for 
Mary's sake, not to fjuarrel with Sir Cos- 
mo at all, if it were X)os8ible to avoid doing 
so. And thus there was outward i)eace, if 
not cordi^ity, between them. 

Mary went up to her sister-in-law when 
she entered the library, and taking her 
hand led her to where Mr. Flint stood mak- 
ing his old-fashioned bow. ** Sarah," she 
•aid, " let me make you acquainted with my 



dear and valued old friend Mr. Flint.*' 

Lady Lowry did not offer her hand— for 
this person, " dear and valued " though Mary 
might choose to call him, was neither a great 
man nor a rich man ; was, in fact, a mere 
provincial lawyer who was i>aid for his ser- 
vices to the House of Lowry— but she made 
him a little salutation between a bow and a 
curtsey, and said, ** How do you do f ' 

Grace of movement was not among the 
charms with which nature had gifted tiarah. 
And— perhaps because Mrs. Bolitho's efforts 
had been directed to higher matters— ed- 
ucation had not supplied the defect. But as 
it happened, the awkwardness of my lady's 
greeting disposed Mr. Flint favorably to- 
wards her, for he set it down to shyness, and 
assumed an extra gentleness of manner in 
order to put the stranger at her ease. So 
when Mury bade him give Lady Lowry his 
arm, they all marched in to dinner amica- 
bly enough. 

During the meal there was sufficient con- 
versation to prevent a sense of absolute 
constraint, but it was not of a nature to 
produce anything like intimacy or good f el- 
k>wship. And perhaps such a degree of so- 
cial cordiality as is implied in the phrase 
"good fellowship" would have been beyond 
the power of mortal to attain with such con- 
flicting elements as were then assembled iu 
the dining-room at Lowry Place. The talk 
went on somewhat after this fashion :— 

Mr. Flint: "You have, of course, seen 
nothing of our neighborhood yet. Lady 
Lowry ? We flatter ourselves that Cleveual 
Woods are worth looking at in their autumn 
colors," 

Lady Lowry : " Oh dear no 1 None of the 
gentry have called, of course, as Sir Cosmo 
and myself wished it to be particularly un- 
derstood that we are here stru^incog. And 
1 have not stirred out beyond tiie grounds, 
much less visited any of the seats of tl^e 
nobility and gentry in the neighborhood/' 

Sir Cosmo: "What do you mean to do 
about the stables, Mary? They're iu a 
deuce of a state. You ought to have some 
of those new patent mangers put up— if you 
keep the horses, that is to say. The fact is 
there isn't a beast in the lot worth his salt— 
except, perhaps. Bluestocking. And she'll 
only eat her head off this winter, for I sup- 
pose you don't mean to ride her to hounds. 
I should sell the whole box and dice of 'em." 

Mary : " Ko, Cosmo ; I will not sell the 
poor animals. They shall end their days 
here in peace. But I think you are a little 
mistaken in your estimate of them. My 
father was allowed by the whole country to 
be an excellent judge of horses. And he 
grudged no expense to keep the stables in 
good working order. I think you would 
find, if his horses were put up for s&LB to^ 
morrow that Lowry Place has not lost ttl 
old reputation in this respect." 

Sir Cosmo ( muttering half aloud with a 
bitter sneer ) : " Grudged nothing for the 
stables, eh ? Wliat a consolatory reflection 
for his only son l" 
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t will be tie(;a tlialidialoguB of this kind 
I calculated to raise the splrile or 
e the temper, »iid Mary got up to quit 
ible with a sigh of relief. But mj lady 
leded her out of the room with a very 
satiafled expreasioa of oouutenauoe. She 
was cheered by the ooavlution that tbo had 
played her part with admh^ble propriety. 
As Boou as Sir Cobido wad Ie(t alone with 
Mr. Flint, he drew Mb chair close up to tho 
latter, hut with a look on Iiis Face whioh 
Itlainly showed that he had no oouviTlal in- 




81 Rupert wrote mv »o letter Of t 
tiouH the day before He died." 

" Wasn't there a letter lounil o 
Ing table the next morning, 

"There was, certainly." 
"Well, that's what I mean. If It i 
precisely a letter of liislructionB. It 
something of the sort. We neednt quibbl 
about a word." 

" I am not in the hal"» nf 'jiiibblin 
Cosmo ; and tlie letW^r you alluded t 
aotiuiig of the sort you suiipose." 




"Mr. Flint," he- said, unoerumomously 

Ugfatiag a large cigar, aud beijluiiiug to puC 

n it, " What's this I've been told about a 

letter (rf infltruottona which Sir Rupert wrote 

tftyon a day before he died f" 

^ic Flint drew himself a little backward 

III the oloud of Braoke which followed 

9 words out of Sir Cosmo'ti mouth, and 

mred graTcly, " It is impossilile for mo 

Cknow what vou may or may not have 

■■tW«mold,9irCo-Jran. But fvaa ti-U you tliat 



"H'ml My lutcirmaut waa misliikei 

" Apparently." 

" Would you mind telling me what the lol 
ter was about J" asked Sir Cosmo, after 
short pause. He had not the least intenticin 
of allowing a feeling of pride to prevent 
him from ohtajuing the information lie 
wanted. Sii' Cosmo's pride— If he had any— 
was of a sort that never by iiny obant 
iilav'd iulo his adviTsaiT'.'* hands. 
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■■ I hare— or, rikther, I had— ouly oiio ob- 
Jeotlon to Ofimmimicating the contenle ot 
jour fother'B letter to you, Sir Cobiuo : an 
ohjectlon foiiuded on oouside ration tor your 
leelings. But I am inclinetl to think that 
that was a superfluous sentiment, and, stnce 
you wish it, I bIihII have the honor to sand 
you an atU'sted copy of the document in 
(liiestlon to-morrow moi'nltiE." 

■' Oh, thankye. Tea ; I should like to aee 
it. And ae to my fewllagfl, no douht you're 
right. Anyeousidorationfor them has long 
bwu thought superfluous at Lowry Plaoe ; 
and you haven't frequented it all tht^sie 
years without catching a little ot the preva- 
lent tone. No more wine 7" 

" Not any more. And ae I am no smoker 
iiii'.l i)t.'sides have a little buHineBa to transact 
with Miss Lowry, I will aakyour permigaion 
to "Withdraw."' 

And with that, Mr. Flint, taking the per- 
misaion for granted, stalked out of the room 
with hia face yciy red and his heM yery 

The next morning the promised copy of 
the letter was sent to Sir Cosmo. It was 
yery accurate, and sonipuiouBly indtitated 
eyery passage where there were alterations 
or erasures in the original. It ran as fol- 

'■ Mr DKAR PUKT, 

" I knew you would bully me, and 1 can't 
stand being bullied ho well as I did, for 
eighty-two sufBoient reasons. So I didn't 
speak to you sooner about changing my 
mind. I haye "—here a senteuoe was en- 
tirely scratched out—" But you would not 
Bpprave my arrangementH regarding my 
son, and so tliere'a no use in wasting words 
about it. What a thorn in the flesh he has 
■ -. .^ p„> vo" >.i!ow partly. Ni> hu- 
man being knows eirtarely, not even Mar^ 
However, I am not going to ask lor symiin- 
Ihy at this tune of day, and bygones are 
liygones. I liave recently had one or two 
warnings that the end is near. The sooner 
the better. I'm nearly tired out. But be- 
fore I go I wish to make one or two things 
plain to you. It will be too late to aoolil me, 
or coax me. Come to-morrow, and dine if 
you can. Don't fail me. There is no time 
to lose, I can tell you, and you know I am 
not fanciful about myself. If Wobley holds 
in the same mind about the lease of his cot- 
tage, you oan renew it for him on the old 
terms. He rang the liells of Cleyenal 
Chureh the day Mary and I were married, 
and my wife always had a liking for him. 
Yoit can tell him that I left word he was to 
haye the lease renewed for Laily Lowry's 
— '■" He's such asortold fool, it may please 
" ' ■■■- long 




him.— Youra, for a short time, but 
OS he lasts, 

" Rupeut Iiownv." 
Lady Lowry read this letter several times 
over, and disouased its bearing with her 
husband very earnestly, 8ir Cosmo at flrat 
treated tile whole matter with Indifference. 
It was, indeed, at Sarah's e.xpresa instance 
lliat he had ai>n1ien to Mr. Flint on the sub- 



ject; and be now laughed at herfor t „. 

as he sail], "so solemn and ImpresBtye" 
about it. But Sarah continued to beaolsmn 
and impVeaaive, and by degreua she produced 
some fiUut reflection of her own eameBtuesi 
in her liusband'a mind. 

We hear a great deaJ of the eSect of a 
strong mind on the mindsaround it, but the 
power of a dull mind is not so often recog- 
nized. The dull mind Is apt, by its very 
natui'e, to be persistent, and has an oz-likti 
Inability to calculate what is withia and 
what bGj,'ond its powers. On it plods, steady, 
unswerving, aud obatiuate, with its thi(^ 
slcull pressing hard against the yoke. It 
may be brought to a ataud-still by sheer 
foroe of matter; but it never jibs. Snob a 
mind, when brought to bear on a eharaoter 
like that of Cosmo Lawry, at once weak and 
violent, Indolent and unscrupulous— is an 
engine of considerable power 

"I tell you what, Cosmo," said Lady Iiow- 
ry, " I'm as sure as sure can be, that your 
father meant at the last minute to alter his 
W-" 'n vour favor. There 1 " 

" Hah 1 Well, it isn't worth bothering your 
wlf about any way, seeing that whatever he 
meant he didn't do It." 

" I do think his dj/ins leiaites ought to be 
respected, Cosmo." 

Sir Cosmo laughed his little sneering 
laugh. "Well. Sally," he said, "if those 
were hia dying wishes I think so loo. Only 
unfortunately there Is nothing on earth to 
show that his dying wishes were not of an 
exactly contrary kind. And how about re- 
Bpeotlng them in that caaeF" 

"Cosmo, ni just ask you what those 
words mean, ' bygones ai-e bygones? ' " 

" Flint says that if it hadn't been for him 
and Mary I should have been out off with a 
shilling and the bit of entailed land. ' 

" Mr. Flint may say what he likes. Look 
here what your father writes: "Youwouldnt 
approve of my arrangements regarding mr 
son." Now we know very well that Mr. 
Flint wouldnt approve of any arrangement 
tSat didn't give your sister Mary the upper . 

" H'm ! " 

"So Sir Rupert evidently daran'fteU him 
that he'd change his mind till the last mln- 
ute. Poor old gentleman I It'a as clear u 
crystal to me how he was worked upon. I 
do feel sure, Cosmo, that your father meaDt 
to make you amends at the last. And I Ha 
consider It a religious duty to carry out bta 
Intensions. There ! " 

" Wlima religious duty, Sally ?■■ 

" Tour sister Mary's," returned my lady 
at nnoe, with an air of profound convlotion. 
"Your slstir Mary ought never to keep 
possession of this house, Cosmo. Its flying 
In the face of —of —everything ' And what 
enii your sister Mary waut witti that twetre 
thousand pounds ;" 

" Why— you may find 11 dllBoult to beltem, 
SaUy, being so slmple-minded-but the fttot 
is there are worldly peojtle who like beiuB 
rioU better thau beiiig poorl" 
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.The sneer wa« entirely being thrown 
away on Lady Lowry. That worthy young 
niatron was never quick to detect irony ; 
and she had now worked herself up to a far 
too exalted pitch of morality to be assails 
able by such weak shafts. " It don't matter 
what people Uke, Cosmo/* she returned in a 
tone of virtuous severity, " they ought to 
do their duty. As to your sister Mary— it's 
all very well to work High-Church-pattem 
cushions for the clergyman of the parish, 
but I know this : If I had this house and 
that twelve thousand pounds on my con- 
solenoej as your sister Mary has, I couldn't 
sleep in my bed I'* 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The business which had brought Cosmo 
Lowry to his native place was settled with- 
in a couple of days, and then he declared 
that he could not prolong his stay there,but 
must proceed to town forthwith. Mary 
suggested that Sarah should remain with 
her until the house In London should be 
ready to receive her. But with this sugges- 
tion neither husband nor wife seemed will- 
ing to comply. " Ready for her I" Cosmo 
exolfldmed. ** Why, what do you suppose she 
wants, or expects ? The people the house 
was let to were satisfied with it, I believe. 
There are plenty of pots, and pans, and 
chairs, and tables, and beds in it. Sally has 
no pretentions to have a bridal abode new 
furnished for her. ItQl be a deuced sight 
better place than she ever lived in before, 
except this." 

Cosmo looked absolutely savage as he 
made this speech, which was uttered aloud 
in Lady Lowry's presence. The fact was, 
he had been in a terribly bad temper for 
the last two or three days. He was keen- 
sighted enough in some respects, and his 
reason told him that Sarah was utterly 
wrong, and would make herself ridiculous, 
and him odious, if she followed up the no- 
tion she had taken into her head about Sir 
Rupert's intentions. But his prejudices, his 
greed, his smouldering indignation against 
the provisions of the will and his jealous 
dislike to see his sister made entirely ind^ 
pendent of him, all took his wife's side in 
the matter, and the conflict within him 
worried and irritated him. In his inmost 
conscience he did believe Mr. flint to be 
honest, and Mary to be high-minded ; and 
he was constantly chafing at himself for 
entertaining this quite involuntary con- 
viotion. Grasping and shallow-hearted as 
Cosmo was, it may nevertheless be believed 
of him that he would not have acted un- 
kindly by Mary had she been left with a 
bare suraistence. He might even, in that 
ease, have displayed some generosity to- 
wards her. But the nature which is gener- 
ons to others in adversity is common 
enough; the magnanimity which can forw 



give prosperity belongs to rarer spirits, and 
Cosmo Lowry was not of them. 

The tears sprang into Sarah's eyes when 
he spoke of her having no pretensions to ex- 
pect new furniture. It was a kind of thrust 
calculated to wound her feelings deeply. 
" Oh, Cosmo I " cried Mary, looking at him 
in dismay. Then, checking herself, she 
turned to Sarah with a smile, and tried 
to make as though her brother had spoken 
in jest. But Lady Lowry first put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes with some elaborate- 
ness of action, and then resolutely put her 
handkerchief into her pocket, with that air 
of self-sacrifice as who should sav, " I could 
go OD crying a great deal longer, but my 
principles are so rigidly virtuous that I 
won't," which some women are apt to affect 
under similar circumstances. *'My dear 
Mary,'* she said, *^ I can make allowances 
for Cosmo. It is a wife's place to make al- 
lowances. And I know what he has to put 
up with. You must remember that his po- 
sition is very different from what he had a 
right to expect." (Here Sir Cosmo thrust 
his hands deep into his pocket<;, and 
marched out of the room whistling tune- 
lessly, and with his black eyebrows almost 
meeting above his acquUine nose.) " And 
whatever others may feel, it; is not for me 
to make light of it." 

Similar hints had puzzled Mary before, 
but now she thought her sister*in-law's 
meaning unmistakable. And sh^ thought, 
too, that these plain words explained sever- 
al previous utterances of a more or less 
vague kind. Her natural generosity was 
touched to the quick ; and taking Sarah's 
hand between both her own, she said, 
warmly, " You mustn't suppose, my dear 
child, that Cosmo is anything but proud 
and happy in his new position. If you love 
him, and he loves you, he has drawn the 
happiest lot this earth can give. And if ho 
were a prince he could have no more. 
You'll forgive a cross word that does not 
come from the heart, Sarah. You know we 
Lowrys are a hot-tempered race. You are 
fifty times gentler. But you must never, 
never think that Cosmo would be so base 
as to taunt you because— because your birth 
happens not to be so good as his. Indeed he 
didn't mean that. I'm afraid you have 
been fretting yourself on that score, lately • 
perhaps because Cosmo has been irritable, 
and you have not understood. But believe 
me Sarah " 

** What on earth are you talking about h" 
cried my lady at length ; her blunt aston- 
ishment getting the better of her good 
manners. '' I declare I don't understand ten 
words of what you are saying. Of course, 
I know Cosmo is very glad he married me I 
Why shouldn't he be ? I am very much 
obliged to you for the invitation, Mary, but 
I really couldn't stay at Lowry under pres- 
ent ciroumstances. If you will come and 
pay us a visit in Green Street we shall be 
delighted. I trust I shall alwoL^^ \^Xk«s^^ 
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ipcrly Ui my huBhaDd's faniUr- And tt 
I mucli hettur to Iw ou giiod torina, I 
Lk nothing looks bo bad as n voolQees iu 
HniOeH." 

When Lady Lowry Uilil h«r h-.tebnad of 
le mvitation she hiid given to Mary to visit 
lem in town, Cobido aignifie'a nuiliier np- 
roval nor disapproval ot the nieiwiire, but 
lerely nsked wliat his sistar had said. " She 
idnt aay nuything oertain." replied Ijidy 
owry, " hut I dare aay she will oome. It 
ould be useful for me to have some one 
ith me at flret, who knows about the ways 
r a bifi house, and bU that. I shouldn't 
ke to make any mistakes it would look 
> had to the servants 
Sir Cosmo ami iiis nil left Ltnry Place 



spend the witilwr abroad. If not. tftwe^ 
were, an bIii* said, plenty of people reodf I 
and willing ti> make her weloome if slie 1 
wiuld consent to pay a round of viiitt I 
amongst ber country neighborj. But Uaiy I 
Hnally decided on ocoepting hiT BiBt« ' 
law's invitation— which had l«-eu IE 
presNUgly repeated by letter— and arran^ 1 
ed to arrive in London about the middle ol | 
8epl«mber. 

" You won't find a creature In town, my I 
dear," said Mrs. Flint, who wan always se- 
oretty planning and se homing to gpt lier 
vorlte to mix with the world from whioh 
Bhe had so long been separated, mid ww 
full of splendid visions as to a groat malob 
whioh Mary Lowry oould. should, and would 




jpitliont Sanili having ventured esplleilly 

16 suggest to Mian Lowry the rellglouB duty 

t relluqidBtilng her li^jraoy in her brother's 

And all lilnts r.n the aubjaot wore 

a Mary, for the sufHcient reason that 

id no distant suspicion of 8arah*B ideas 

I the sulijHot of Sir Rupert's last letter. 

r. Piint did not ttll her that lie had fur- 

iahed her brother with a copy of it. In- 

Joed he kept the knowledge ot that fact 

Mrlotly to himseif :— as ho would have kept 

e knowledge of all facts likely to annoy 

. isB Lowry, had it been iu his power. 

^ The two or three weeks foUowing her 

rother's departure, were employed by 

various budnasa and doraeatio ar- 

nls necessitated by her new olr- 

mstanoes ; whei'cin she had the beneflt of 

r. Flint's constant advice and assistance. 

a there come a lull, and the old house 

", very forsaken and desolate to its 

y ulBtress. Mrs. Flint suggestedthat 

|^<mld travel on tlie Continent, and 



make some of these days. " Not a cr^:v- 
turel If (juietude la your object, you will 
be satisfied, you may llvu like a mouse iu a 

" I shall, I hoiM, iind one ereatrUre iu town 
■Whom I am lotiglngto see," answered Mary, 
smning. 

And the truth was that the hope of aae- 
Ing her niece Rosamond waa her strongest, If 
not her sole, induooment to go to London. 
Cosmo had anawered aU her incjuiriea about' 
Rosamond very coldly and carelessly. He 
had not seen hia child for three years, and 
could only give an a<^oount of her at Beoond 
hand. Mary had spoken a few words about 
Rosamond's new momma. " I hope you 
will love her," she said ; "I think she must 
have a loveahle nature. Her poor mother 
was very warm-hearted." 

Whereupon Sarah had replied, iu effeot, 
ill at she hoped she would always behsve 
property to any one belonging to C'Osma ; 
that a step-daughter of RiiHainond's ngs was 
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likely to be a trying and bordensome 
oharige ; but that she (Sarah) had been bo 
oompletely instructed hi all her social du- 
ties and moral obligations, that she did not 
feel much doubt of being able to fulfil 
them in any possible relation of life. She, 
however, expressed a fear that her task 
with respect to Rosamond would be render- 
ed the more difficult by reasbn of the child 
haying been left so long in the care of her 
mother's relations, " who," said Sarali virtu- 
ously, " may be very well-meamng persons, 
but, from what I hear from Cosmo about 
them,I'm afraid they're not particular in the 
company they keep. Kow, with my 3rOung 
people it is necessary to be most particular. 
I'm sure Mrs. Bolitho's particularity with us 
girls was enougli to wear her to the bone." 

As soon as Mary had resoU ed to go to 
London, she wrote to her sister-in-law to fix 
the day of her arrival there. By return of 
I)ost she received a letter, not from Lady 
Lowry, who, indeed, had no need to write 
again, but from her niece Rosamond. It 
was written in a large, free, though unform- 
ed hand, with great sprawling dashes here 
and there under the words that were in- 
tended to be especially emphatic. This was 
theletter^ 

" London, 
Kelson Place, Bloomsbury, 
September 18th, 187— 
" Mt DBAS Daklinq Aitnt Mart, . 

'^Papa came here this afternoon, and 
told me that you were coming. I am so im- 
mensely glad you can't think. I can re- 
membeor mamma (my own dear mamma, I 
mean, for I shan't call Lady Lowry mamma, 
and I think it was too bad of papa to go 
and get married, and never tell me a word 
about it) talking to me of you when I was 
a tiny child, but I remember it quite well, 
and saying how good and kind you were. 
And even papa never says anything agaiuat 
you, although, as Aunt Lenora says, he Buiffs 
at everybody. I am still at Aunt Lenora's. 
I didn't want to go and live in Green Street, 
witli papa's wife, and leave every l)ody who 
is so kind and good to me here. And I 
won't give them up for fifty Lady Lowrys. 
Papa took me to see her after I mode him 
promise that I should bo brought back here 
the same day. And she talked a lot of stuff 
about gentility. But I told her tliat I was 
sure it could never be genteel tt) be un- 
grateful. And I don't mean to be ungrate- 
ful whet/ier or no. And I'm sure you will say 
tliat is right. Aunt Mary, because you are a 
real lady, and no one can be a real lady who 
has a little mean stuck-up spirit. I told 
Lady Lowry that noUesse oblige. But she 
didn't understand— not even tJie words, i 
mean, for I am positive she could never un- 
derstand the thing. But now you are com- 
ing I will go to Green Street or anywhere 
else to see you. Aunt Lenora send you af- 
feotionate regards, and can never forget 
your sweet goodness to her sister. That's 
just what she told me to say. Please answer 
this letter, addressing ' Care of Mrs. Nortli- 



,am Peppiat,' a^ above, because I shan't go 
to Greene Street until tlie day you arrive. 
And I am to have Nonoa with me on a visit. 
She is a great friend of mine. I hope you 
will like her. Her real name is OLnone.. 
Good-bye for the present, dear darling 
Aunt Mary. 

"Your very, very, ever affectionate niece, 

** Rosamond Lowry." 

Mary was struck by the mixture of child- 
ishness and decision in tliis letter. The bold 
and resolute announcement of what the 
writer would and would not do seemed very 
astonishing and a little ludicrous to Miss 
Lowry of Lowry, who at nearly thirty years 
of age had been still living tlie ilfe of a sub- 
missive child in her father's house. " Rosa- 
mond is barely fifteen," she thought to her- 
self, wondering what could have been the 
kind of training which had resulted in such 
precocious independence of authority. 
"The child's heart seems to be sound," 
thought Mary. "And for the rest, she will 
learn. But she must have a cliaracter of 
her own altogether. That open, fearless 
spirit is not like Isabel— nor Cosmo eitlier. 

Then she read tlie letter over agniii, and 
eould not help smiling at the picture of 
Miss Rosamond lecturing her step-iuother 
on the obligations of noblesse. Sarah had 
appeared in the life of Miss Lowry as a new 
and unknown species of human being, and 
she began to believe tliat her niece must al- 
so bt^long to a category (^uite out/side the 
experience of such humdrum country gen- 
tlewomen as horstilf. 

Rosamond, was tJioroughly happy with 
her aunt aad uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Peppiatt. 
Before going to live with them, the eliihl 
had led a nomad sort of a life as long i\9 
she (!Ould remember, wandering about the 
world with her father and mother, as the 
duties of the servi(;e took Cosmo from one 
place to another. On her iiioth<»r's dcnitli 
she was sent to the (sare of li(»r aunt, and 
Cosmo soon found that it would suit 
him better to let her remain there than to 
have her with him. A small yearly sum 
was paid for her board and education, and 
she continued to live with the Peppiatts, 
sharing all their vieissitiidc^s, for nearly seven 
years; In all that time she had seen her 
father very seldom. Father and daughter 
were, in truth, strangers to each otliei*. 
But Rosamond had probably some ne- 
quaintance with her fatlu^r'a charaoler, 
from seizing, with natural (iiiieknc^ss of ap- 
prehension, on various hints dropped by 1 lie 
Peppiatts about him, whereas of Rosamond's 
character Cosmo knew absolutely nothing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Notwithstanding Sir Cosmo's declaration 
that no new furniture was needful, Lady Low- 
ry had contrived to have a considerable num- 
l>er of new articles purchased. She had, how- 
ever, distributed them nearly all among two 
or three rooms: the drawing-room, a small 
breakfast-room on the ground floor, which she 
had appropriated to her own use, in imitation 
of Mary's little study at Lowry Place, and her 
own bedchamber. Sarah was Inclined to fru- 
gality, at the same time that she had a strong 
enjoyment of physical luxuries; and she con- 
ciliated these two conflicting propensities by 
taking nearly all the new fumitui'e (consist- 
ing chiefly of thick hangings, rich carpets, 
and a variety of easy chairs) for herself, and 
leaving the rooms of the other members of 
the family pretty much as they were. A lit- 
tle exterior painting and cleansing had also 
l>een done to the house. But Sarah did not 
insist on its being much brightened up out- 
side, gravely delivering her opinion that "that 
kind of dingy look was aristocratic.'* 

She had retained some of the servants who 
had been employed in the liouse by Sir Ru- 
pert^s late tenants, and had engaged one or 
two more herself, on the recommendation and 
with the assistance of some new acquaintan- 
ces whom she had picked up since her arrival 
in town. One of these new servants was her 
own maid; and another of them was a per- 
sonage who occupied a large share of Lady 
Lowry's attention and caused her a good deal 
of concealed anxiety. He fllliMl the post of but- 
ler, and was an iiisigiiillcant, smooth-shaven, 
mean-faced little man of quiet demeanor. 
But to Sarah he was the repository of 
deep wells of gentility— a storehouse of re- 
condite lore as to the manners and customs 
of the gods who dwell on tlie Olympian sum- 
mits of society. For it was asserted by him- 
self, and supported by respectable testimony, 
that Lobley had served in the family of a 
duke ! Lady Lowry's struggles to make a 
good figure in the eyes of this privileged mor- 
tal, and the charmed attention with which 
she listened to suggestions — deferentially 
uttered with bated breath — of doing this or 
that after the fashion approved by " Ms 
grace,'* were a curious spectacle, and afforded 
much amusement in the servants' hall, where 
the sense of Iiumor, if not subtle, was ex- 
tremely hearty. 

" It would never do, Cosmo," she said, " for 
the servants to know that Rosamond has 
been living in Bloomsbury, you know. I 
really don't think we can send the carriage 
for her." And Cosmo merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and said : " It isn't of the least con- 
MHiuence one way or the other. If you don't 
wiul for her, Peppiatt will manage to bring 
her wunehow.'* 

fek> Rosamond arrived in a cab with a couple 
^ the top of it, and escorted by her 

Ive o'clock on the evening fol- 

^rded in the last chapter. The 

*) were shown into the dining- 

o wait there, while the footman 

»oe their arrival to my lady. 
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And you had better,** said Pep, " send a nudd '. 
to attend Miss Lowry to her iH>oni at onoe." 

The lamps were not lighted in the dining- 
room ; but a dull-red fire burned in the grate, 
and its crimson glare struggled here and thfln 
on tlie walls and the ceiling with blue, twiUc^ 
shadows. Rosamond looked foriomly tomd 
the sombre room. " I wonder if Aunt Muy 
is come yet ?" she said. 

They sat for three or four minutes in rilenoe, 
listening to the ticking of the hot coals, and 
the creak of an occasional footstep overhead. 
Tiie dreariness of this reception, the evident 
want of interest in her arrival, oppreawd 
Rosamond's young heart. In her half-chfld- 
ish defiance of *' papa's wife,** she had made 
up her mind not to care whatever Lady 
Lowry might say or do. 

Sarah was sitting in an easy-chair near the 
iiearth, whc^ Pep entered the drawing-room. 
The room was well lighted by softly-ahaded 
lamps, and he could see the glitter of rings on 
her hands, which lay folded on her black silk 
dress, while her head reposed comfbrtably 
against a velvet cushion. ** I do believe the 
woman was sitting there doing nothing on 
earth !" thought Pep, looking at her, and them 
glancing round the room in search of some 
trace of occupation. 

** How do you do ?*' said my lady, holding out 
her hand. 

Pep made his salutations in due form. 

" I have brought you my dear Rosy, Lady 
Lowry," said he. " It*8 a great wrench .for as 
to part with her, as you can easily undeiitand. 
But I hope she is exchanging my home for a 
l)etter one.'* 

** Oh, dear mo, yes !" returned Sarah. " Of 
course it is much l)etter for her to be here. 
It stands to reason, you know." 

Pep coughed, and blew his nose violently. 
He found Lady Lowry disagree terribly with 
his nervous system. 

*' I hope I shall manage to bring her in to 
my ways," proceeded Sarah. * * Sir Cosmo tells 
me she is sadly self-willed.'* 

** Cosmo knows very little about her ?" cried 
Pep, bluntly. 

** Ah, but you have spoiled her, you know. 
There's where it is !" said Sarah, and she shook 
her forefinger arcldy, and laughed a gurgling 
laugh. She was much pleased with her own 
condescending affability toward this needy 
personage who lived in Bloomsbury, and drove 
about in omnibuses. 

The captain abruptly changed the conversa- 
tion. " How do you like London, Lady 
Lowry ?" said he. 

** Oh, well, you know, Mr. Peppiatt, it can 
scarcely be eaUed London, just now. There is 
not a creature in town." 

" Curious to see how soon that kind of Jar- 
gon is picked up !'* reflected Pep. No dunce 
too big to learn that !'* 

" Well, I wont quite say there's nobody in 
town, either," she observed, at length. '* For 
there are some friends of mine, the Peroival 
Wigmores; most superior people.** 

" Indeed ! Old friends r 
Oh, no; quite new ones. I made their 
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aoquaintanoe through the late tenants of my 
« te^er-ln-law (Sir Rupert Lowry of Lowry)," 
9he added, hi an explanatory parenthesis for 
Pep's instruction. 

" Oh, yes ; I know who your father-in law 
" iras, Iiady Lowry." 

*' They left their cards, not knowing the other 
^people had gone, and 1 hapi>ened to be coming 
'in from a drive in the cairiage, and met them 
in the halL And they took a great fancy to 
me. Indeed, it was mutual. They re extremely 
niperior. Me's an Honorable." 
" I beg your pardon— a what ?" 
"An Honorable. The Honorable Percival 
"^ngmore.*' 

" Ishe ? Well, that*s very gratifying. " 
"What a good plan it would be," continued 
Pep, musin^y, " if all Tisiting-cards were as 
explicit and veracious as to the quality of 
their owners." 

" Oh, wouldn't it, indeed !" exclaimed my 
lady, utterly in the dark as to his meaning. 

" Yes, it would be admirably convenient, 
but you could hardly expect a fellow, you 
know, to style himself the * Dishonorable Bill 
Btaoldeg,' or a lady to announce herself as 
the-'IMsreputable Mrs. Dash I' " 

"La, how dreadful I They dont, do they ?" 
cried Sarah, completely bewildered. 

"No," said Pep, regretfully— " no ; they do 
not, 00 far as I am aware. The idea was 
merely suggested to me by your mention of 
your honorable friend's card." 

" Oh, the Wlgmores ? Ah, they are the most 
delightful !" said Sarah, recovering her mental 
grasp on things, much as one might be glad to 
feel one's legs touch terra flrma after being 
whisked along in an erratic bajlloon. " Dear 
Mrs. yngmore has been so kind, and of such 
use to me. Recommended me my own maid, 
and the butler— a perfect treasure. He has 
fiyed in the first families— in the family of the 
Duke of Belturbet !" 

" Has he T\ said Pep ; and then added, with 
an air of considerable interest, " I hope he 
Hked 'em." 

At this point the interview was put an end 
to by the arrival of Rosamond, who bounded 
into the room, crying, breathlessly, " O good 
Uncle Pep, you're not gone I" 

"Rosy, don't you see Lady Lowry?" said her 
imole, £a a low, warning voice. He was nerv- 
ously anxious that she would not discredit 
herself, and he was conscious that her step- 
mother was regarding them both with a crit- 
ical and unsympathetic stare. 

Rosamond went up to Lady Lowry's chair, 
ud offered her hand. Sarah turned her 
obeek to be kissed, and Rosamond, after an in- 
itant's hesitation, bent down and kissed her. 

** Well, now let me look at you, Rosamond," 
■aid Lady Lowry, motioning the girl to 
ttand a few paces off. 

It was a very pleasant figure which my 
lady's eyes rested on. Robamond's face was 
pnitty, without possessing the classic regu- 
terity of the Lowry features. She was tall, 
atraight, and bloomdng, with brown hair and 
bright hazel eyes. There was a straightforward, 
hoQeet look In those e^es which hannoiUzed 



with the childlike candor of the fair, open 
brow and the sweetness of the frank, young 
smile. But it was not these traits which en- 
gaged her ladyship's attention. 

" I think," said Sarah, after a short pause, 
" that you must have your dresses made a lit- 
tle longer. I dare say she has been growing 
fast, and that it has not been always conveni- 
ent to keep renewing her frocks in propor- 
tion," she continued, turning to the oap^^ 
with that air of virtuously making allowances 
which is apt to irritate some ill-regulated 
minds. 

" She seems to look very nice," he said. 

" Oh, yes, her dress is very nice, indeed. I am 
not sure whether the crape is qvMe deep 
enough for a grandparent; but we can ask 
all about that at the mourning-warehouse. 
But, I think, so tail as she is, she might really 
be put into long dresses at once. Girls of 
that age are so leggy." 

Pep looked across at Rosamond, and, to 
his considerable surprise, found her face 
beaming with unmistakable satisfaction. Was 
there ever a girl of fifteen who could take the 
promotion to long dresses with philosophical 
indifference ? 

"Oh, thank you!" she exclaimed, impul- 
sively. " I'm sure I ouglit to have long 
dresses at fifteen and a quarter !" Then, as a 
misgiving crossed her mind that there was 
some suggestion of a reproach to her aunt 
and uncle in the words, she hastily added: " I 
know Aunt Nora meant me to have them very 
soon ; for she said herself. Uncle Pep, that I 
began to look like a daddy-long-legs. And I 
dOy you know I" 

Altogether this trivial incident brought about 
a better understanding between Lady Lowry 
and her step-daughter than they had yet 
arrived at. Meanwhile, Pep sat by, mute and 
low-spirited, trying to persuade himself that 
he was delighted to behold the step-mother 
and step-daughter on such excellent terms 
with each other. 

" Young things will be young things," said 
the Captain to himself, as he walked away 
from the door. Which truism was intended to 
rebuke a certain uncomfortable feeling of dis- 
appointment at the bottom of his heart, that 
Rosy had not shown herself -more sorry to 
part with him at the last. 

A noise of rapidly-approaching wheels and 
hoofs suddenly ceased at the street-door and 
Mary Lowry entered her brother's house, to 
commence a new page in the record of her 
hitherto uneventful life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

During the first two days of Mary Lowry's 
stay in Green Street nothing occurrefd to ruffle 
the even tenor of the hours as they glided 
past, monotonously enough, as regarded ex- 
ternal events, but full of interest for Mary. 
She and her young niece had fallen in love 
with each other at first sight. 

Mary had resolved to go and visit the " 



piatt'B, and hod promiBed Rosamond tbat ) 
Bliuulci ftccompauy tier. 

The Peppiatle' residenae in Kelson Flaoe 
tliat Biinie afternoon oould not be aaitl to bo 
ui abode of qnitit. In addition to the external 
var in the street, tbe interior re&oundBd with 
a variety of oonHioting noises which, heard all 
at OnLie, were bewildering toau unacoustomed 

II must be oonfeaBed tliat Mlsa Lowry felt a 

cci'taJn Bhoolc of euniriw, and of sometbiag 

very like repulsion, at tbe sights and sounds 

. ,iround her. Everything was so utterly dif- 

^^^^ fei'pnt Irom aught that she had Imagined lie- 

^^^ft fori.*haud. She knew that the Peppiatts were 

^^^V poor. But she bad not formed any clear uon- 

^^^^fiHption of the oondJtioua of poverty in a 

^^V crowded London street. Ura. Soarsdale, tbe 

navnl officer's widow wbo lived at ClevenaJ, 

wna also poor ; but between lier pretty cottage 

will! if« kaleidoscopic gorden'beds.wtiite'niuB- 

lin curl.ains, and iiervading fragrance of lai- 

vender. and No. 6 Nelson Plaoe, Bloomsbury, 

»there was no sort of oomporison possible. Tliey 
.niiglit hare h&m in different planets. The 
parlor in which Miss Iiowry sat was clean. 
But a rlinpy liue overspreafl everything. The 
window looked out on a blook brick wall, about 
sis feet distant from it. Instead of the fra- 
graiiee of lavender, the room wnsbnunted by 
tbe ghoatp of departed oigars. And B ooufu- 
sifin of discordant noises was substituted for 
the uhirp of birds, and tbe peaoeful murmur 
«r tlie woods of ClevenaL 

What in going on, KoHamond?" asked 
Miiry. '' I never heard sucti a dreadful 
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suppose It is the lodgera practising. 
],¥liere must be some new people on the first 
. That growling noise is the German 
gentleman in the front parlor. He is teaming 
tliu liarmonium, and he always seems to play 
the husB notes more than any other. It makes 
Juno wliiue terribly when lie puUs out tlle 
quivery stop— I forgot what it is oaded. They 
have shut ber up in tbe Itapk-kltcben, I know, 
poor doggie. But I oan hear her protesting 
against Herr Sohulze's music, oan't you ? " 

" I BoaiYiely know what I hear, but there 
ieems to me to be a deafening ooafusion.'' 

" I'U shut the door tight, Aunt Mary, and 
then it won't be BO bad." 

In f aot, tjie shutting of the door muffled the 
enuuds a little. And, in a minute or so, the 
voices overhead oensed, tlius causing a diminu- 
tion of noise which almost seemed to be ailenoe 
by comparison. And tlieu Mi». Peppiatt came 
hustling inte the room. 

" My darling chitdl " she cried. " Dear Miss 
Ijowry, how sweet and good of you to come 
.Bnd see us I I had some hopes that you would 
although Nortbam did not encourage 

_' course I should come to see you. How 
lid you doubt it ? " answered Mary, taking 

I. Peppiatt'B proffered baud. 

Well, 1 Bvarcely did doubt it. But I think 
very, very good of you to come, all the 



decisively, " I beliei 
are the best people 
dear Uncle Pep P " 

The oaptain had gone out^ but tbere wen 
some hopes that he might return shortly, 

" And who are the new lodgers in tbe dnnr- 
ing-room!" asltecl Itosamond. 

" Why, you would never guess, Bosnmond. 
The Czeruovics i I was persuaded to taice tlien 
to oblige— somebody. They are only to be llera 
for a week, until they oan find a house. And, 
Hf myrooms were empty, 1 could not well re- 
fuse. But at thid moment there Is some ona 
else with tlicm." 

"Not Nona!" 

"Tes, Nona; I have just l«eji up-stairs to 



"8)ie iB)M»Hi!" I 
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" Well, I don t know," smd Mrs. Peppiatt, 
looking doubtfully at Mary. " Perhaps HIm 
Lowry migiit not approve—" 

But Mary at once declared tbat she should 
be <iuite sure tu approve Bosumond's dcMflg 
wliatever her Aunt Leonora Ihoughl rigkt. 
And the penniiislon WHS ^veu. 

Mary ventured to ask who llie Czemovjcv 
were. They were, it appeared, a familf- of 
wandering singers whuse nationality woa 
doubtful. " Rome say they arc Moldo-Wallaeb- 
ians," said Mrs. Peppiatt. "They en]] them- 
selvesUussians, generally. Ibtlicre UiernnU^ 
er is Russian, and the father aGeiman wtaOhM 
half Eusaianized himself. But the; tt&ve 
wondered all over the world, and doni eeem 
to belong to Buy place in particular. TtttJ 
are not bad people, poor souls t But you mnii 
not (Suppose, Miss Lowry, Ibat I would ever 
have suffereil Kosatnond to be on (amiljar 
terms with such people, even if we had been 
so ourselves— which ne are not. I need scaroo- 
ly tell J//HI, that my husband, your broUm^, 
old comrade, is a gentleman. Perhaps the in- 
formation might not I>e superflucus to Ladjr 
Lowry I " And again Mrs. Peppiatt laugbed, 
but this time a little more dryly. 

Mary was becoming by very rapid degraea 
completely at her ease. And it conld out tn 
said that she bad been so in the Orst sboc^ cf' 
enterlne the houee. Mrs. Peppiatt's mamm 
had greatly reassured her; it was, so far M 
outnuYl conveutionalties go, neither belter 
nor worse tliau the manner of the great ma- 
jority of Mary's hitlierto associates. II Ua. 
Peppiatt had been tbe wife of Ihavicar of 
Clevenal, or of the mcmtier for the conatjp, 
Mary was sure that no one would have deM^ 
ed any incongruity between her behavior and 
her position. And then Leonora Peppiatt haft 
a hearty, cordial tone of voice, and a bright, 
sincere smile on her homely features, wtaicsh 
made her very pleasant. Tbei^ was mucb Ut 
Mrs. Peppiatt's life and surronndings wldcli, 
as Mary instuictively felt, might have avaUed 
to make a low nature lower stiU. But ttiur- 
ougli honesti'mindednesa is a powerful aati- 

" I must try to tell you, Mrs. Pcpplall," 
Itosamond, I said Mary, ''how graleful I am— wi- are— 
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to you for your affectionate care of Rosa- 
mond." 

" You find her a dear child, don't you ? I 
was sure you would love her." 

" And then you have had her so well educa- 
ted. I wonder how it was possible—" Miss 
liOwry checked herself. But Mrs. Peppiatt 
finished the sentence quite unconcernedly : 

*'How it was possible for us to afford it? 
Well, under ordinary circumstances, I don't 
see how we could have managed it; for we 
are — not wealthy, as you, perceive. But we 
knew a great many professional persons who 
were all willing to help us. Music and foreign 
languages seemed to cost nothing at all. And 
I got a good governess to come and teach her 
English. Then Northam looked after arith- 
metic, and so forth. So that, among us all, 
Rosamond is not quite an ignoramus." 

Mary had preached to Mr. Flint against 
pride of birth ; and she believed that she had 
ndne. Nevertheless it did strike her as being 
a shocking and amazing thing that a daughter 
of the house of Lowry should have been edu- 
cated by the charitable assistance of profes- 
sional teachers : whereas, if the case had been 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Peppiatt's own child, her 
mind would have dwelt only on the good and 
pleasant aspects of the matter. 

" It was very kind of your friends," she 
said. "But, surely — did Cosmo know of 
this?" 

" Well— to say the truth, your brother never 
inquired into the details of Rosy's bringing up, 
Miss liowry. He must have known, however, 
that the sum he was able to send every year 
was utterly insufftcient to pay for the child's 
education— I do not speak of an education 
befitting Sir Cosmo Lowry's daughter, but any 
decent teaching at all." 
Mary flushed red to the roots of her hair. 
How good you have been, Mrs. Peppiatt," 
she exclaimed—" how very good ! " 

Cosmo had not been without some twinges 
of wounded pride, caused by the same con- 
siderations as those which presented them- 
selves to his sister. But in him the twinges 
had operated to make him not only avoid the 
subject, but avoid the Peppiatts altogether, as 
the easiest method of getting rid of an un- 
pleasant sense of obligation. 

" Nonsense, my dear I " returned Mrs. Pep- 
piatt. "Northam and I have looked on Rosa- 
mond as our own child. Northam has felt her 
loss very much, Miss Lowry. He is very ten- 
der-hearted. But it is a comfort to us both 
to know that Rosamond is in some measure 
mider your care. For, although Lady Lowry 
may intend to do her duty, we fancy— you 
will forgive me for speaking so plainly— that 
she is a person of blunt feelings, and rather a 
coarse mind on some points." 

O thou genteel and injured Bolitho, hadst 

thou but heard this! "Blunt feelings"— 

" Coarse min^ I " The favorite pupil of a 

: Bolitho ! The wife of a baronet— a real baron- 

\ et, whose name and age might be read set 

■ down in clearest print within the red-bound 
pages of the " British Mythology I " But yet 

■ cm second thoughts thou mayst be pacified, 
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my Bolitho, and let Grcntility resume her sway 
over thy rufBled features. The assertion is 
made but by a person who let lodgings in 
Bloomsbury, and we can afford to treat it 
with disdain. 

Mary thought it prudent to change the sub- 
ject of the conversation, and began to make 
some inquiries about the girl whom Rosamond 
called " Nona," and whom she had gone up- 
stairs to see. 

Mrs. Peppiatt willingly narrated all that she 
knew of her history, which was briefly this : 

The girl's real name was CEnone Balassopou- 
lo, but, as that appellation was found incon- 
veniently cumbrous by English tongues, it 
was usually abbreviated to Balasso. Her 
father was a Greek merchant, her mother — 
well, much was not known about her mother, 
but she was supposed to have been an Hun- 
garian opera-singer, who passed under an 
Italian name. (Enone's infancy and child- 
hood had been spent in wandering about Eu- 
rope with her mother; and the wanderings 
had extended even beyond Europe. Her 
mother died at Prague when she was still lit- 
tle more than a child, and, through some cir- 
cumstances of which Mrs. Peppiatt had only 
a vague knowledge, (Enone was placed under 
the care of the Czemovics to be brought to 
England. They had faithfully fulfilled their 
trust, and had put the girl into an excellent 
school, in accordance with her father's 
instructions. He had furnished them with a 
sum of money sufficient to defray her expen- 
ses to England, and to last her a month or two 
longer. But when the first quarter's payment 
at the school became due there was some dif- 
ficulty. However, some money did arrive 
before the schoolmistress had lost patience ; 
and further sums continued to come at very 
capricious intervals. Signer Balassopoulo had 
been established in Odessa when last heard 
from, but was supposed to have migrated 
thence to Turkey in Asia. In short, his where- 
abouts was as uncertain as his remittances, 
and it was impossible to dun him, even by let- 
ter ; inasmuch as communications addi^essed 
to " Signer Spiridion Balassopoulo, Turkey in 
Asia," could scarcely be expected to come to 
hand. Whenever the Czemovics did not hear 
from him for five or six months, they regu- 
larly made up their minds that he intended to 
abandon (Enone to h^r fate ; and whenever a 
remittance did come, they as regularly remade 
up their minds that Balassopoulo was about 
to turn up %rith a fortune and make (Enone 
an heiress. These see-saws of conjecture, how- 
ever, made no difference in the kindness of 
their behavior to (Enone, whichever alterna- 
tive kicked the beam. Meanwhile, the girl 
had now been more than three years in Eng- 
land, and was become a i^ally accomplished 
young lady. Rosamond had become acquaint- 
ed with her at the house of a professor of mu- 
sic whom (Enone assisted in giving his les- 
sons. 

To Mary Lowry the whole story was utterly 
astonishing. "And what would become of 
Mademoiselle Balassopoulo if her father were 
to desert her altogether ?" she qaVlq^. 
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" 1 lieliow," aaiHweii'd Mra. Peppintt, " Ihnt 
BO long as ilie Czernovlcs had bite or bu|i, 
Nona ■would be welcome to sliare it. Bui ehv 
is Buoh a wonderful musioliui that slie will 
soon he able to earn her own living. Slie 
piayii the piano reinai^kol)l}r alreadj, iiltliougli 
she Is but Berenteen. Anil'good Judges tell 
me she bids fair to be famoua. A strange girl, 
but lulureBtlug aud clever. Would you like 
■ I see her, Miss Lowry 7" 

Mary said that bIib would likeit very much. 

" Then 1 will BCDd lor her. Or, perhaps— 
would you mind ooming up-atairs ? The Czer- 
noTioa would sing to you with pluasure, and 
their part-dnging is really worth heiiriiig." 

" Oh, but I Bhould not like to— to intrude ! 
"Would it not be tolung a Ulwrty to oak 

■' Not tit Hll 1 If that la your ouly objection, 
I can Bet it yuite at rest. They are really but 
half-eirillzed, you know, and not nt all the 
sort of people I like to have in my Iioubo— you 
heard ine tell Rosiimoud how they ourae to be 
liere [ But there la no harm In them, and they 
are good-natured and grateful. Do como 1 
It will amuse you." 

So Miss Lowry consented ia neonmpany 
Mrs. Peppiatt up-Btnirs. "What language do 
they talk !" she asked, as tliey paused at the 
drawing-room door; and added, laughing, 
" Tou know I can't speak Moldo-Wallachiau I " 

Mary felt quite shy at the prospect of meet- 
ing these people, though she was curious to 
see them too. TJiis stately country gentle- 
wowau of thirty would have lieeo prouounoed 
ludicrously inexperienced and babyish— or 
wliatever words stand for these. In the cur- 
rent slang of the day — by any jury of fashion- 
able school-gtrts. 

"I don't think they talk any language prop- 
erly, but they iiuderatand most laiiguugcs. 1 
always speak English to them,'' answered 
idrs. Peppiatt, composedly. Tiien slie tupped 
at the door, and, opening It immediately 
afterward, entered the drawing-room, follow- 
ed by Miss Lowry. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Czernfyvics, who called themBelvcs In 
England the " Muscovite Minstrels," were a 
family of seven persons — father, mother, two 
sons aud three daughters. When they appear- 
ed on tbe platform at St. Ceoilia'* Hall, tlioy 
wore a very smart and pieturesque costume, 
eoverccl with fur trimmings aud gold embroi- 
dery, or emliroldery which looked like gold. 
But, in private lire, tllelr attire was not only 
slialihy, but, as regarded the male memlHTB 
of the family, pecKliarly unoouth, tram the 
tai:t that it was made chiefly by (he hands of 
Pupa Czemovic, who had picked up a little 
tailoring among other useful arts in the 
(lourse of his checkered career. 

Pajia Caemovic was, indeed, at tJie moment 
when the ladies entered, seated cross-legged 
on the sofa, stitching away at n scarlet vest 
tritnuied with blaek and gold, wliiuh was I 



opi by his eldest son that evening during 
tlio performance, and which needed some re- 
pairs. He was a little old man of a tough Mid 
wiry aspect, with a yellow, wrinkled faoe, a 
hooked nose, usually Itearing traces of euull 
about it, and a pair of keen |cray eyes. Hun- 
ma Czernovic was fair .and plump, and nrut 
hiive been very pretty once upon ii tinia. Sta 
looked wonderfully meek aud gentle, and hai 
a little tlie air of an elderly Gretchen Wlw 
had mnrried and settled, iind almost forgonicll. 
the sorrows of her youth. The sons wW* 
botli tall young men, fair and light-bnirSd, 
with foi-colortHl IjoeuxIs, and cunning gnf 
8 like their father's ; and the daughters 
70 plain, untidy looking girls from fourteen 
__ flve-and-twenty, queerly muffled up lU 
loose jackets, and wefuing large colored ootr- 
m handkerohiefs tied round their throat*. 
They had all been stiinding neiir trie i^no- 
forte looking at some sheets of muric wliiofr 
lay on it, but they turned rolind when MlS. 
Peppiatt aud MluB LowTy entered, and madS 
a gesture of salutation. Pupu Czemovio stuOk 
his needle into his sleeve, and, springing ntlo- 
bly from the sofa, wrapped his dingy flower- 
ed dressing-gown round htm, and bowed otot 
and over again. 

"Soglet.dear lady! So glet, indeed, jal" 
said Papa Czemovic. By wliieh he meant to 
express tliat he was very glad to see Mrs. 
Peppiatt. Then from the end of tJie room 
advanced Hosftnioud, leading a young ^1 by 
the hand. "Aunt Mary," she said, "this is 

Mary's glance met a pair of large, dark eyes 
filed on her own. Very woudertul eyes wen 
CEnone BbIbsbo'b— large, liquid, luminous, and 
shaded by long, jet-black ^hes. They seem* 
ed to ot^cupy an enormous spnce in the tbbl, 
sallow face they were set in. Other Iwaotr 
licr face had none. There was a strange look 
in it, like the look of age ; and yet it had, of 
course, none of the Hues of age. It was, per- 
haps, not BO much n look of having groim old 
as of never having beeu young. Beside 
Rosamond's fresh, blooming cheeks, GEnone^ 
looked like parchment. She had fine t«ellli 
small, square, and perfectly even; but Btl9 
rarely showed them. Her figure was tall and 
well-proportioned enough, but lean even to 
haggardness, and her long, sinewy, flesdble 
Augers looked almost claw-like. 

" Yon are a great friend of Rosamond's, I 
hear," said Mary, taking l\cr hand kindly. 

" Yes ; I am very fond of Eosamond, 8iw 
has been good to mc," returned tBuone,s{>etdt>- 
lug in excellent Engllsli, aud witli scarcely' ft 
trace of foreign accent. Her voice was tow 
and a little veiled, and she spoke wiUioiit 
smiling; again in curious contrast to Bo«tfr 
moud, whose frank, young face was euro to 
dimple all over as soon as she begau to laUc. 

Mrs. Peppiatt, meanwhile, whs oastlug an. 
anxious aud unquiet eye over the fiu-nitnro. 
" Dear me," she said, " I must scold Mnnhn. 
Mrs. Caemovlc. Your oariJel wants sweeping 
sadly. And that table is so dusty Ihnt ud« 
migllt «-rite one's niiine on it. 1 '' 

Momiuii I'zeniovii-, [lerci-ivinE Hint shti WMI 
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being spoken to, smUed very sweetly, and 
mtide a little, humble, deprecating gesture 
with a plump, white hand, which would have 
been decidedly whiter for the unstinting ap- 
plioation of soap and water. One of her 
daughters translated the gist of Mrs. Peppi- 
att's observation into the Russian dialect, 
wbich was Mamma Czernovic's native tongue. 
Wliereupon she smiled again, and repeated 
the gesture, precisely as before. But her 
husband was more communicative of his sen- 
timents. " Aoh, no, no, not!^^ he cried, shak- 
ing his head many times. " De dost not do 
us no harm so lang als dey leaf it quiet. But 
ved dey shweeps it — ach Grott, it comes in 
your woice I "• And the old gentleman gave a 
Uvely dramatic representation of one cough- 
ing and choking in a cloud of dust. 

*' I must send Martha in with a broom and 
a damp cloth, before they're up in the morn- 
ing. That's the only way," said Mrs. Peppiatt 
to herself. And then, having made that men- 
tal resolution, she refrained like a wise woman 
from entering into a controversy on the sub- 
ject, and proceeded to prefer her request that 
the Cssernovics would be so very obliging as 
to sing something for Miss Lowry, who whs a 
dear friend of hers, and the aunt of Miss 
Eosamond. 

They all at once consented with the utmost 
good-nature, and stood up in a row at the end 
of the room, just as they were accustomed to 
gtand before the public at St. Cecilia's Hall. 

" Do you like de lusty or de melancholish 
melodies ?" asked Papa Czernovic, when they 
were aU ready. 

Mary, rightly interpreting this as an in- 
quiry whether she preferred to hear a merry 
or a sad song, repUed that she would leave the 
choice entirely to him. And, after a word or 
two of consultation among themselves, they 
struck up a part-song of a wild, pathetic char- 
acter, with a long-drawn refrain in the minor 
key. 

It was a very remarkable performance. 
Their singing seemed to be entirely untu- 
tored, and yet at the same time extraordin- 
ttily certain. There was that sort of savage 
dement in it which results from a power of 
aoonrately doing anything, combined with an 
utter incapacity for reasoning about it. By 
dint of singing constantly together, they had 
attained an absolute perfection of accord; 
and their voices— fresh, sonorous, and always 
exquisitely in tune— rose, and sank, andswed- 
6d, and fainted together, as if they had been 
parts of one instrument, moved by one will. 
Mamma Czernovic retained some high sopra- 
no notes which were strangely sweet and 
thriUing, and reminded Mary, she scarcely 
knew why, of the clear piping of a solitary 
Urd on a wide moorland. 

Mary was touched by the singing, even to 
tears, and thanked the singers with such 
sweet graciousness as to win all their hearts. 
They sang another song— a merrier one this 
time, although it had a touch of pathos in it 
too, as all their tunes seemed to have. And 
then they sang another and another, being 
eyidently delighted with the effect of their 



mu^ic on this beautiful, elegant lady, who sat 
listening to them with parted lips and glisten- 
ing eyes, as self-unconscious as a child. 

Mary's thoughts wandered back to Cleve- 
nal, while her senses drank in the sad, sweet 
melodies of these foreign singers ; to Clevenal, 
and its grand old woods, and the peaceful, 
pastoral landscape beyond them. A vague, 
sad yearning filled her heart. It seemed as if 
those wild notes were uttering aloud some 
voiceless sorrow of her own past youth. And 
even as she felt thus, a name was whispered 
close behind her, which made her heart give 
a great bound, and startled the blood into her 
cheeks—" Vincent Maude." 

She did not move for an instant, but when 
she did turn her head it was with her usual 
serene dignity. And now her face was quite 
pale. The voice by which the name had been 
uttered was the voice of (Enone Balasso, who 
had been holding a whispered conference with 
Rosamond. The Czemovics were still singing, 
and the two girls, interpreting Miss Lowry's 
movement as an intimation to bo silent, 
broke off their talk. 

When that song came to an end, Mary 
thanked the singers many times, and declared 
that she could not think of trespassing any 
further on their kindness. Upon which Papa 
Czernovic said, simply, "Ah! you hef 
enough ?" and seated himself cross-legged on 
the sofa once more, t6 finish his stitching. 

Then the ladies took their leave, and went 
down-stairs again, accompanied by (Enone. 

" And what did you think of the Czemo- 
vics ?" asked Mrs. Peppiatt. " Queer people, 
ain't they ? Quite a new experience for you, 
Miss Lowry, But their singing is remarkable, 
is it not?" 

" It was most sweet and touching." 

" You are fond of music," said CEnone, with 
her serious air, and in a tone of assertion, not 
interrogation. " I can always tell immedia- 
tely when anyone is really fond of music, or 
only pretends to be so." 

How can you know ?" asked Rosamond. 
How do I know whether you are fond of 
me or not ?" 

" I suppose you love music very much, Miss 
Balasso ?" said Mary. 

'* I am not sure that I love it as some people 
do. It is not my life. I think I like it as one 
might like hasheesh," was Miss Balasso's sin- 
gular and unexpected reply. 

" I am afraid the pathos of those Russian 
songs lias, been too much for Miss Lowry," 
said Mrs. Peppiatt. " She looks quite pale.— 
Now you must have some tea. Miss Lowry. It 
will be ready immediately. You won't faint 
if I bring the kettle to be boiled in tlie par- 
lor ? No ; I thought you would not. There's 
a good clear fire here ; and, for my part, I 
think it is pleasant to hear the kettle singing 
on the hob. Trouble ? My dear Miss Lowry, 
if you knew the pleasure it gives me to have 
you here I And then, if I can coax you to 
drink a cup of tea, it may make you stay un- 
til Northam comes home. How grieved he 
will be if he misses your visit I " 

And so good Mrs. Peppiatt bustled in and 
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out, and bruuglit the t-oa-ketUe witli lior own 
hauds. And UoEamoiid, Juiupiug up to oasiat 
Iter, was bidden to go and unlock the glore- 
cloeet, and get out some marmalade. "Ton 
hnve not lorgotten where the maimalade 
Uvea, Rosy f" said Mrs. Fepplatt. 

CEnone did not offer to lielp in the jirepara- 
tlona, hnt aat still, with her e;es fixed on the 
Bre. When Mrs. Pepplatt and lier neice had 
left the room, (Enone turned her eyes on Mary 
and Bald, "Those people uiJ-stairs— the Czer- 
iiovies— are not reliitiona of mine." 

"No; sol understand," returned Mary, in 
some Eurprise. 

" They ore barhariajis, you know ; but 
t^thful in oertalu thingB, as barbarians are." 
" They have, at aU events, been faithful In 
their friendship to you, have they not ?" 

" Frleudehlp la not the word. But tliey 
have been fiithful. Old Czemovio would 
ulieat you in a bargain without remorse. But 
lie did not touoh a peniiy of the money In- 
trusted to him for me. He Is tbe most oivil- 
iZvA at thew all, and has aomethlng more of 
odueation, but — I believe he is a Jew." (Enone 
made a slight jesture expressive of intense 
dizain, and a little disgust. After an instant 
she resumed : " I am not ungrateful. I see 
that you aie thinlcing me so. I would do any- 
thing I oould for those people ; but I wished 
you to understand the real terms I am on 

with thum. Tlioy have good points, but they 

^H lire barbarians ; and 1 "—drawing- lierseir up, 
^^B iind Looking full at Mary witli her great solemn 
^Hp eyes—" am a Gr^ek." 

^^L Mory raised her oyabrowa with a smile. " I 

^^^ feiir," she said, " that we must all puss for 

^^^K burbaiians in your eyes, more or less." 

^^^1 '■ You are laughing at ma," replied (Enone, 

^^^P quietly. " And yet you would think yourself 

^^^F Buporlor to tbe wisest and most virtuous red 

Indian who ever lived, merely beoause you 

bappen to be bom an Englishwoman. So I 

feel to these Russians beoause 1 am a (ireek. 

And I have more excuse— for they are not 

vary wise, nor very virtuous." 

That such pride ee this girl evidently nour- 
ished should have grown up and thriven amid 
the circumstances of her condition, was ver; 
amadng to Mary Iiowry. It was a phenom- 
enon of which she had no experleuoe. The 
girl's manner was entirely free from insolence 
or temper. It was grave, aud full of the" 
(juletude of conviction. But there was some- 
thing which stirred the womanly fibres of 
Mary's heart, in healing such lofty words 
from the lips of this meagre, Fruil, forlorn 
young creature, floating like a straw on the 
current of the great, rushing Iiondou life, and 

I dependent on the forbearance and ohiirity of 
strangers for the bread she ate, and the 
shabby gown she wore. It seemed to her 
strangely piteous. 
" My dear child," she snid, gently, " I did 
not mean to laugh at you." 
(Knone's eyes filled with tears, and she k)ok 
Mary's liaad and kissed it snddenly. " You 
are good," she said. " You have a noble heart. 
.Ah! you don't know liow many people I 
meet— women ; aU women I L'liurltable re- 
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ligions ladies I— who ore angry U 
am not so humble as they think all poor pri- 
sons ought to be. I oould be hiimlile to yoa ; 
but to tJiem— never I" 

Mrs. Pepplatt entered at this moment, lol- 
lowed by Martha bearing the tea-tray, and by 
Rosamond laden with little glaas dishes CuU 
of sweetmeats. 

"Here's marmalade,Aunt Mary 1" she cried, 
" Home-made ! And the last surviving inem- 
lier of the diimson-jam family I And — oh, 
here's Uuole Pep 1" 

" Halloa!" cried the captain's ,1ovial voice, 
" what do you call this? Assault and bat- 
tery ? My pet I How did you oome heref 
Are tbese your Weat-Eud manners, miss 7 I 
expected you to make me a courtesy, and Bay. 
'How do you do, Mr. Pepplatt?' Instead ol 
flying at your poor old uncle like a— a— baa- 
she, or a ca^o'-monntain, or any other fero- 
cious wild animal I" 

"Northam!" said his wife. "Here Is Mies 

Then the captain, with a Joyful exelamatlmi 
of surprise, turned to greet Mary. Hla wel- 
oome WHS as warm as lieonora's had been, and 
hB was profuse iu his tliauks tolierforbaviug 
come. And they all sat down to the t«a-lal>te 
very amicably. Pap was in tile highest spiiita 
at the sight of his Rosy, and laughed and 
cliatted away with the gayety of a boy. Pep 
liad an irresistibly winning manner wbeu he 
chose to make himself agreeable. And he did 
choose to make himself as agreeable as pos- 
sible to Miss Lowry, whose visit gratified bjm 
immensely. He eveu coaxed the grave 
(Enone into showing her white teeth onoe or 
twice, aud crying, " O Captain Pepplatt, vrfaot 
nonsense you say 1" 

" Ijook here, Dncle Pep," observed Rdb»- 
mond, laying hands on a eiilistoutlal sliee c^ 
bread. " Aunt Noi'u nays that If I devour so 
much bread-ond-Jam here, I shall spoil my 
appetite for dinner. But I dou'l. mind that a 
bit. I'd much rather liave te-a in Nelson P\aae 
than dinner in Green street," 

Mary began to be somewhat of Miss Rosy's 
mind on this point. Dingy luid shabby aa No. 
Nelson Place had appeared to her when she 
first saw It, some glamour was stealing over 
her eyes wiilcli brightened It. Here were bar- 
mouy, oheei-tulness, honesty, activity, alleo- 
tion. At Green street there were soft OBi^MtM, 
rioh meats, obsequloiis servants, stafpatioiD, 
and— Lady Iiowry. Nevertheless, to Qreen 
street and Lady Lowry it was neuessary ta 

Wlien Mary asked if a cab could be got for 
her, tlie captain declared bis intention of es- 
corting her home. And despite her proleeU, 
be persisted in bis intention. " Ah, now, MIm 
Lowry," he said, " you wouldn't have ns paM 
for savHges, letting yon go home alone I Ton 
won't refuse me the honor of escorting you T 
If you don't mind walking five steps, thcov'a 
a cab-stand within three minutes of thit." 

" Good-by, Nona dear." cried Itosamodd. 
and kissed ber friend lieartily. " You are to 
come and stay witb me iu tite lioUdays, yon 
know. Paiia, ywiiuaed ,' " 
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faintly, and made a little, 

BQent moTementwltti tiPr head. Then Mary, 
and RoHoiQiind, and the i^aptaJii, weiit out tn- 
getber iat« Ibe dusk of the street, wtiere the 
gaS'lamps were beginning to show in long 
llnea o( yellow dots, stretching Into mlity diii- 
tauoe. The oaptun drove with them to the 
door of Sir Cosmo's house, aud stood bore- 
beaded on the pavement to tielp them to 
alight, but he would not enter the house. 
"Another time, another time, my dear Ming 
Lowry," he said. " Pray make my oompli- 
tnente to my lady.— God bless you, Boey 1" and 
be walked off briskly t)efore the footman had 
Closed the door. 

" What a charming visit you have missed 1" 
■aid Lady Lowry, when she met her sister-in- 
law in the drawing-room before dinner. 
"The Peroival Wigmores stnid more than two 
hours, and they liavia beeti telling me llie 
moit interesting things." And her ladysliip 
oommeuced relating some of the exploits of 
Dr. Plagge as descrllied by the Wigmores. 
But ahe did not at that time say anything 
about her intention of having that myslerl- 
oiuly-gif t«d being in her own house. As to 
ttie way in which Mary tind Itoeamond had 
been iipeuding the afternoon, ahe said no 
-ward ; and. Indeed, eeemed not to give it a 
thought. 

Presently Sir Cosmo oame in and stood by 
the Bre, and liis sister thought It proper to tell 
htm where she and Rosamond had been, lie 
showed but a very tepid interest in t lie cir- 
oamstaiide. " Been to see Nora and Northoni, 
hare yon !" he said. " Ah I Well, how are 
they getting on ? A musty-fusty kind of deu 
they live In, don't they I— A quart^r-pattt 
eight ! Sarah, I wieli that cook of yours could 
he taught to be punctual." And then at din- 
ner, in the presence of the ducal Lobley, any 
Ruoh low subject as the Peppiatts was taboo, 
by my lady's explicit command. It was 
curious to note how my lady's wiahHs— slowly 
sometimes, but always surely—got themselves 
obeyed by Sir Coamo. He had a better odu- 
eatioD, better breeding, better brains, than 
his wife— but she eon(|uered him. 

When Rosamond went into her aunt's dress- 
ing-room to bid her " good-night," as she had 
now taken the habit of doing. Mary shook her 
ilppUng, golden brown hair OTer her face at 
tbe looking-glass, before she said, " O Rosa- 
nuauj, by-the-by, I thought I heard (Enono 
uentiou tlie name of an old frioud— au old 
Kqualntanue— a— some one whom I knew a 
long Ijme ago — Mr. Vincent Maude." 

" Do you mean Major Maude ? Hie name 
liTiDcent. Oh, did you know him long ago, 
inat Mary? Oh, do you know, he has been 
io good Ut Nona 1 The Caemovics got into 
nme dreadful trouble or other in a country 
town, and Major Maude helped them. I think 
he took them out of pawn 1 Well, if that's 
Hut right, t know he gave them some money, 
iiid that's how he came to know Noua. And 
lull the other day he told Miss Cribli— thafa 
tte iuhoolmistress— that he would pay the two 
noartent that are owiug for Nona, and make 
liliuselt responsible lor tlie rest if Signer Ba- 






lasso didn't send any more money. Nona 
adores him. He is such a big fellow, like an 
elephants-only very good-lookiugl Just fancy 
your knowing Major Maude I I wonder why 
he doean't come to aee us I He lives In Lon- 
don now. I shall get Auut Nora to tell 

"No, no, Rosamond. Get Aunt Nora to tell 
hini nothing about me. It is long since we 
met, and I dare say he has forgotten all about 

" But I wasn't going to say anything about 
l/ou. Aunt Mary I" returned Miss Boaamond, 
with her usual iugeuious honesty. "I should 
like to see him for myself. Ah, w^t a bit ,■ if 
Nona comes to stay here, he is sure to oulL 
You will aee if he doesn't! And then I shall 
say : " We are much obliged to you. Major 
Maude 1 You never came near us before 
we are quite sure that you only call to 
Nona, and—" 

" Rosamond, Rosamond, what possesses 
to chatter so. child r 

" I don't know, Aunt Mary," replied Rosa- 
mond, laughing, "butl auppose I got tipsy 
with joy at seeing Aunt Nora and Uucli! 
Pep. T feel as if 1 could go on talking all 

" But I don't feel as If I oould go on 
Ing all uight. So good-night, darling.' 

"Good-night, Aunt Mary, dear. And 
this one word— you will help me to midie pa] 
keep his promise about hav' ~ 
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CHAPTEE XT. 

It may be doubted whether, after all, thcd 
acqulaition of his father'a wealth had add(' 
many enjoyments to Sir 
life. 

During the seven or eight years ot his 
widowhood, aud aft«r having left tlie army, 
his natural indolence had been uudiaturbed 
by any external calls of duty. He siient his 
days In lounging. He lounged over a cigar, 
over a novel or a newspaper, and, in summer, 
over his flaliiug-roii. Perhaps lie put more 
heart into his flshlug than into any other oc- 
cupation. It was chiefly in pursuit of this 
sport that ho had taken lodgings in the farm- 
house of Sai'ah's parents; and, being there, 
he had lounged into love with the former's 
pretty daughter. 

With respect to his feelings toward her, 
Sai'ah's little airs nmuaed him. Her apings of 
flne-ladyiam, lier iimf belief in the maxims of 
Mrs. Bolitho, herassumption of superiority on 
all points of polite demeanor over her par- 
euta, coupled with her ready submlsslvenes* 
toward himself, tickled his vanity witii a 
double pleasure— the pleasure of being flatter- 
ed, and the pleasure of feeling himself acuta 
enough to aee through the flattery. Of course, 
atl tliis would not have sufficed touiakeSarah 
Bloxham into Mrs. Cosmo Lowry If she had 
been lean, sallow, or sijuinting. But her plump 
well-turned flgure, pink-and- white akim, a""" ' 
turquoiso-bluu eyes, belonged t "-■ ^— ' 
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prettiness to which Cosmo was most suscepti- 
ble. 

Certain it is that when, within six weeks 
after his marriage, he received the tidings of 
his father's death, he felt no re^et at having 
newly bound himself. Sarah had already 
gaided considerable influence over him, and 
she had put no yoke on his neck which was 
hard to bear. Even when he found himself 
lieir to the greater part of his father's money 
he still did not repent his marriage. It is 
true that Lady Lowry's exigencies grew with 
her prosperity. The slippered ease of Sir 
Cosmo's body was limited to certain rooms 
and certain hours. Starched cravats and 
tightly-fitting coats were rigorously insisted 
on at all times, and seasons made and ap- 
pointed for such solemn observances. But 
there remained a slippered ease of mind 
which the baronet was always free to enjoy. 
Ko straining after a high standard ot honor, 
no shackling scruples of delicate veracity, no 
open hearted confidence, no troublesome 
attention of observant courtesy, even, were 
among the things which Sir Cosmo's wife de- 
manded of him. 

Among other advantages which his mesal- 
Uance offered, from Sir Cosmos's point of view, 
there was the very great one that he was 
cramped by no marriage settlements. He 
gave a sufficiently liberal allowance to his 
wife for her private expenditure ; nor did he 
refuse her any of the indulgences which his 
fortune amply suflSced to procure for her. 
Nevertheless, avarice and a love of hoarding 
were growing on him. And if he had had his 
father's energy, he might have become a 
miser. 

Percival Wigmbre was also a member of 
the Junior Georgic; but he and Sir Cosmo 
did not often meet there. Percival's airy 
juvenility was apt to be oppressed by the 
tone of elderly dullness which reigned in 
those luxuriously-fitted rooms. Almost the 
sole use which he made of his club was occa- 
sionally to dine at it; and this Sir Cosmo 
never did. 

However, one afternoon, a couple of days 
subsequent to Miss Lowry's visit to the Peppi- 
atts, it chanced that Wigmore and Sir Cosmo 
met in the smoking-room of the Junior Geor- 
gic Club. The baronet was no favorite with 
Wigmore, who found him, as he ingeniously 
expressed it, " sucli a dry kind of stick, with 
such a sneerin' way with him that you can't 
make out when he's chaffin' you, and when he 
isn't." Still, they exchanged greetings in a 
manner which might have led a stranger to 
infer that a considerable degree of intimacy 
existed between them. Then they smoked in 
silence for a while. Presently Wigmore said : 
** I say, Lowry, you know a man called Maude, 
don't you I Vincent Maude ? He was in the 
— th, I think. Big man. Good-looking fellow." 
Sir Cosmo had turned sharp round at the 
beginning of this speech, and fixed his eyes 
on the speaker, drawing his heavy eyebrows 
together as he did so. " Yes," said he, when 
Wigmore paused, "I know Maude well 
enough. What about him ?" 



" Oh— a— nothing ! Only--he knows you," 

returned Wigmore, in a helpless kind of way." 

" H'm ! Yes ; not improbable !" said . Sir 

Cosmo, with a very pronounced sniff. 

* " I mean, you know, he was talking pbout 

you the other night.'* 

'* H'm ! I shouldn't have thought I wad a 
very interesting topic for Maude to talk 
about." 

" Oh, no, it wasn't by way of an interesting 
topic, you know— I mean that he happened to 
say that he knew you." 

*' We hadn't seen anything of each other for 
years, until I met him accidentally In FaU 
Mall the other day. We've dropped out of 
each other's way. People do." 

"Jove, yes! It's quite extraordinary how 
you come across people, and then, very likely 
never come across them any more I I've eit- 
perienced that sort of thing myself. Gad, the 
people I used to be intimate with when I was 
a' boy, and the stories about 'em— marriages, 
and different family rows of all sorts — would 
fill a book ! And now, I give you my word, I 
don't even know what's become of half of 'em." 
And Percival sent forth a puff of smoke with 
a sigh, and an air of regret. 

" Probably dead by this time, most of 'em," 
returned Sir Cosmo, coolly. 

" Dead ?*' repeated Wigmore, in a tone al- 
most of indignation. 

" WeU, I should think it likely. People who 
were married and had histories, when you 
were a boy— I The years go by, you know. 
I could count up lots of deaths among the 
people I knew when /was a boy, even." 

Decidedly Sir Cosmo Lowry's conversation 
was not imbued with that youthful buoyancy 
of spirit which Wigmore loved in his male 
associates. But worse than that, he had an 
unpleasant tendency to prosaic literalness, 
and an ill-natured delight in insisting that 
two and two made four whenever any 
other result of their combination would 
manifestly be more agreeable— in Percival's 
own forcible phrase, " a d-d nasty way of 
pinning a fellow "—which were felt to be of- 
fensive, and excited a good deal of resentment 
even in the breast of the mild-tempered Per- 
cival Wigmore. That manly breast was well 
and artistically padded by an experienced 
tailor. But where is the tailor whose pad- 
dings wiU avail to shield our amour propre from 
a stab ? 

He would willingly have made some sharp 
retort. Several severe things dimly floated in 
his mind— sarcasms and epigrams in a nebu- 
lous and inchoate 'condition. But all that he 
managed articulately to utter was, " Oh ! Ah| 
well, people will die, you know." 

" Some won't. That's the worst of it I" re- 
turned Sir Como, carelessly. And Wigmore 
felt as a tyro with the foils might feel oi 
contending with some rapid master of fence 
There was a pause, broken at length bj 
Wigmore's saying : " Maude seems a ver: 
good fellow. I took to him, rather.'* 

" Did you ? No doubt he was delighted." 
*' I don't know about his being delighted 
but he seemed an uncommonly pleasant tei 
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low. I met him at— Oh, by-the-by, that re- 
minds me I— I've made it all right about 
Flange." 

** What's Flagge ?" 

" Fellow that calls himself Dr. Flagge, you 
know." 

" Oh I A doctor ? I thought Flange might 
be a race-horse." 

"No, no; I don't go in for race-horses. 
Never did. I hate bettin*. Never could un- 
derstand what amusement fellows find in it. 
No ; this is Flagge the medium. My wife has 
taken the thing up a good deal, and a^ Lady 
liowry said the other day that she'd like to 
have him—" 

** Have him I What for ?" 

" Why, to give a performance at her house. 
Mrs. Wigmore would blow me up if she heard 
me say * performance.' She swears it's all 
done by the spirits." 

** What I You don't mean to say that my 
wife is going in for any of that tomfoolery?" 
cried Sir Cosmo. 

" Oh, I thought you knew," said Peroival, 
puffing away contentedly at his cigar. 
liOwry's evident annoyance was not displeas- 
ing to him; neither was the circumstance 
that he was in Lady Lowry's confidence on 
the subject, whereas Lady Lowry's husband 
was not. 

" Spirits I It's all rot and humbug," said Sir 
Cosmo. ** A pretty sort of spirits !" 

" Whatever it is, it's uncommon good fun," 
replied the other. " It amuses me awfully. I 
don't mind saying so. And, as I told Lady 
liOwry, I'm sure it will amuse her. I quite 
thought you knew, you know." 

" And the next thing will be that this fellow 
will expect to be paid for his swindle," said 
Sir Cosmo. 

'* Oh, no, that was the first thing ! No mis- 
take about that I But I've arranged it. Mrs. 
Wigmore has the power of being useful to 
Flagge among our people, and he'll do the 
thing reasonably for Lady Lowry. I hadn't 
a notion that you didn't know, you know." 

And then Mr. Percival Wigmore sauntered 
out of the smoking-room with his usual jaunty 
air, and incompletely restored good-humor. 
Nor was he so malicious as to rejoice in the 
idea that he had sown dissension between Sir 
Cosmo aad Lady Lowry by his revelations on 
the subject of Dr. Flagge. For in truth he 
did not believe any serious dissension would 
result therefrom. Lowry would be " riled." 
Well, Wigmore did not pretend to deplore 
that. Serve him right ! But he would not be 
able to tyrannize over my lady. She was sure 
to get her own way in the long run ; and was 
not likely to suffer any acute pain of mind 
from her husband's disapproval of her pro- 
ceeding. 

Wigmore had not seen Cosmo and Sarah to- 
gether half a dozen times. His observation 
of his fellow-creatures was neither acute nor 
profound. Yet in some mysterious way the 
conviction was irresistibly borne 'in on his 
mind that Cosmo was to a very considerable 
extent under the dominion of his wife. 

I^lr Cosmo, on the contrary, went home iu a 



very cross temper, a^nd expressed to my lady 
his opinion that Dr. Flagge was a swindling 
humbug, and the Honorable Percival Wigmore 
a med^Oboig ass. 

" Oh, no, he isn't, Cosmo I" returned Sarah, 
no^ speaking sharply or hastily, but witli a 
slow weighty air of setting her husband right 
as a matter of fact. " He is most obliging, 
and entirely the gentleman." 

"Entirely the brainless, grinmng idiot! 
What do you want to have this beastly fellow, 
this Flagge, here for ?" 

" I don't see why I shouldn't see a little of 
this spirit-rapping, since everybody else does. , 
I thought, myself, at first, that it was rather , 
silly. But Mrs. Wigmore says the Duchess of 
Belturbet quite believes in it. And so does 
slie herself. And she is a most highly accom- i 
plished woman, and moves in a most exclu- 
sive circle. Aiid as to religious grounds, 
Cosmo—" 

" Oh, bother religious grounds I That's not 
the question. You'll be having the house 
overrun with these people." 

" I assure you, Cosmo, I should never think 
of demeaning myself by familiarity with low 
persons. And if you think I don't know how ' 
to behave myself, I suppose you'll allow that 
Mrs. Wigmore does." 

" Mrs. Wigmore be — " 

"Cosmo I" 

" And you'll have to pay, you know." 

" Not much ; Mr. Wigmore has arranged it 
for me." 

" If you want amusement, why don't you go 
to the play, or to see a good conjurer? 
Deuced deal cleverer than these mediums; 
more amusing, and not a regular take- 
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" I don't much approve of theatres, Cosmo. 
I don't feel sure that they're not wicked— ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Italian oijera." 

" Fudge I" 

" No, Cosmo ; it isn't fudge, since you choose 
to use such a vulgar word. I don't say that 
tliere mayn't be Immorality in some operas, 
but the music does take it off." 

One of the advantages which my lady pos- 
sessed over the clever women whom her hus- 
band disliked was a certain invincibility in 
argument. 

Sir Cosmo thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked to the window, frownihg and 
whistling. Presently he said, without turning 
round, " When do you want to have this 
foolery ?" 

" The Wigmores are to bring Dr. Flagge here 
on Wednesday evening at half-past nine 
o'clock. I've just had a note from Mrs. Wig- 
more.'* 

" New mind this, Sarah, I won't be dragged 
into this to save the whole tribe of Wigmores 
from being roasted alive, I shan't come into 
the room. You had better understand that 
clearly." 

" I can tell the Wigmores that you have a 
prior engagement." 

" Prior fiddlestick! Tell 'em I'll neither be 
made a fool of nor pretend to be madQ a fooI 
Qf," 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



There had beeu a good dcnl of diBCuEBion 
betweeo Lady Lowry nnd her friend Mrs. 
Wigmore as to who should, and who should 
not, take part In the ainnce to he given by Dr, 
Flagge at the houee of the former. As Mrs. 
Wigmore had pointed out, it would cost uo 
more to have nil or seven people than three 

»oi four, and it ivaa a pity that Dr. Flugge'a gifts 
should be wasted on too Bmall an audience ; 
T)e sides that, "the power"— what power was 
not distinctly »tat«d— was Bupposed to be 
greater in a large assembly than a small nup. 
But then on the other hand the oondltions 
impoBed by Dr. Plagge, or by the fipirilA 
through Dr. Flagge, were more stringent than 
those of the showman's bear, immotiiallzed in 
Goldsmith's pleasant ooroedy as &n animal 
that never danced to any but the genteelent 
of tunes. Dr. Plaggo's apirita liked genteel 
oompouy, truly; but they required aomething 
^^^_ more. Inquirers of the right sort they did 
^^V ZLot objeot to. Serious and tender soula, who 
^^^B^OOuld not be suspecled of praetioal joking, 
^^^^^^were very welcome. Even the frivolous, so 
^^^f long as their friToUty did not take the form 
of Giterrupting the utteranoea of the medium, 
or contravening hia mlea and regulations, 
were by no means shutout. But your honest, 
irksome fellow, anxious to be oonvinoed, and 
^^^ to that end insisting on tests imposslljle to lie 
^^^^^punted: yoiirsutibom skeplio, and— worst of 
^^^H.alll — your hostile person, who had made' up 
^^^KlilB mind that it was " all a trlok," whose sole 
^^^pidm throughout the proceedings was to llnd 
^^^ out how the triok was done, and who was 
capable of strilting sudden and surreptitious 
luolfer- matches at a moment when profound 
darkness was pronounced to be Indispensable 
for the production of the phenomena, or of 
springiug from his ohaJr and making unei- 
pe<!led dashes at the medium— all these, when 
known, were rigorously and implacably ex- 
cluded. Of courae, there was difBculty in 
oaoertAlniDg beforehand which Individuals 
came under either of the above categories; 
and some risk liad to be run of admitting in- 
harmonious elements that mi^ht possibly sjioll 
the whole affair. 

" However, Mrs. Wigmore was sufficiently 

acquainted with the nature of Dr. Fli^ge's 

oonditlons to undertake the responsibility of 

making up the party, if Iiady Lowry would 

^^^ permit her to do so, " There will be you and 

^^H^ our two selves," Mrs. Wigmore had snid, in 

^^^V talking the matter over — " three. Hiss Lowry 

^^^1 fonr. Rosamond you won't allow to make 

^^^Ponel Hem I pity I Young persons oft«u have 

^^^^ an immense deal of niediumship. However, 

if you think it boat— Well, four. I think we 

might have half a dozen. Flagge couldn't ol}- 

ject to that. We ought to get a couple of 

^ men. Don't you know anybodyf 

^^H Lady liowry was not at all \tilllng to admit 

^^^kiljiat she did not know anybody. So she re- 

^^^H joined, with a very creditable imitation of 

^^^■tlic phrasi's she hod heard from her dear 

^^^V (rleiid, that not n creature of her set was in 

^^^V town at tliat dead season of the year. And 



she added that she did not think it miidi 
mattered whether they hud any one else 
present or not. 

But Mrs. Wigmore wns of a different mind. 
Why else hiid she taken any trouble about 
getting the medium to go to Lady Dowry's 
house, unless that she might enjoy the enter- 
tainment herself, and, if possible, bestow n 
little patronage by permitting a friend or two 
\o enjoy it also T The friends were not forth- 
coming juat now ; although In the eeaeiOD she 
might have been solioited for her interest to 
get an invitation. But her own enjoyment 
was atill to be conaidered. There was to be a 
supper after the trance, Thia arrangement 
was necessitated by the extreme exhaustion 
from which Dr. Flagge suffered after exerting 
bis medinmistic powers. The spirits had, in- 
deed, been known to particularize the special 
viands which were to be fiirulBlied for Oba- 
diah's refreshment, after Obndiah had had ft 
long sitting. But in the preaent case that 
matter was to be left to Lady Lowry and her 
cook. And having thrown ont a skillful hint 
of the aort of repast provided on such i>oca- 
sions by the Duchess of Belturhet, Mrs. Wig- 
more had no doubt of scouring an excellent 
supper. The whole affair might really be very 
enjoyable. If only they could get another man 
or two, to relieve the humdrum nature of the 
party. But it would not be at all amusing to 
have no cavalier but Percivol. Percival would 
be devoted entirely to Lady Lowry. But even 
if he were not, Mrs. Wigmore was not without 
some wifely regard for Percival, but ahe did 
not find Fercivnl amusing. 

She blinked with her white eyelashes, as 
she cast up a perplexed glance l^> the ueillng, 
and tapped with her gloved flngers on 
the chimney-pioce, near which she stood 
in Lady Lowry's boudoir. All at once het 
eyes f eU on a visiting-card, carelessly Hirurt 
into a crevice between a large mirror and it« 

"What's this r ahe cried, pouncing on It, 
" Why, my dear creature, thia is the very 
thing I Here's our man I Percy knows him, 
Percy will make him eomel" 

" What t Who !" asked my lady, very wide- 
eyed. Rapidity i)f any kind was confusing to 
my lady. She was not apt to pounce on any- 
thing herself ; least of all on a half-expressed 
meaning. 

Mrs. Wigmore eipl^ned : the card bore the 
name of Major Maude, ergo Major Hauda 
might he luvlt*^d to take part in the nfinta. 
Percy knew him; had in point of fact met 
him at a gfance where Dr. Flagge was the chief 
performer. Lady Lowry knew him. He was 
a thoroughly nice person, and the very indi- 
vidual tliey wanted on the present occBsion. 

" But I (fon'f know him 1" returned my lady, 
still very wide-eyed. 

It turned out on inquiry among the servants 
tliat Major Maude had called afew days bach, 
hod asked for Sir Cosmo, and, on being told 
that Sir Ccsmo was out, had said that he would 
not distiirh my lady, but had left cards nnd 
gone II way. 

Sarah now remembere<l having heard her 
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husband make careless mention of a Major 
Maude whom he had knewn long ago, and 
whom he had met again recently. And she 
remembered, too, that Rosamond had spoken 
of him as frequenting the Peppiatts' house. 
This latter circumstance weighed heavily with 
Sarah against inviting him to hers. But the 
acquaintance of the Honorable Percival Wig- 
more inclined the balance in his favor. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Wigmore was very urgent about 
the matter, and finally persuaded Lady Lowry 
to send him an invitation. 

Major Maude read Lady Lowry's little note 
with a beating of the heart which, it may be 
safely said, that pointed handwriting had 
never before caused in any human breast. 
He had held long debate with himself before 
Qalling in Green Street. Why should he go 
tliere ? He had asked that question of Peppi- 
att. Peppiatt had declared that there was no 
reason at all why he should go there ; and he 
had almost acquiesced in Peppiatt's answer. 
But in interrogating himself lie had framed 
the question a little differently, and asked, 
why he should not go there ? Clearly there 
was no rea.^on why he should not, and— in 
brief, he was dying to see Mary Lowry! 
Which statement, if openly made, would have 
modified his friend Pep's answer. 

When he had screwed his courage up to the 
point of paying an afternoon visit in Green 
Street, it did not suffice to carry out his se- 
cret desire. I'or on being told that Sir Cosmo 
Tvas not at home, but that my lady was with- 
in, he had not ventured to ask if Miss Lowry 
were also within, but had left a couple of 
cards and walked away. Even as he turned 
the comer of the street he repented liis cow- 
ardice, and was wroth with himself for not 
having at least made the effort to see Mary. 
But it was too late ; he could not go back 
again and tell the footman he had changed 
his mind ! He smoked more cigars than usual 
that evening, and went home and sat in his 
rooms by himself, with a book of which he 
did not read ten lines. Well, and what was 
it all about ? What was he making himself 
such a fool for? he asked, thinking Imlf 
aloud, with sundry interjections and much 
violent expelling of tobacco-smoke from his 
mouth. A middle-aged fellow like himself, 
who had been knocking about the world nil 
these years, to behave like a schoolboy with 
the first down on his lip, and grow low-spirit- 
ed and romantic about the airiest dream, the 
merest mirage of a memory! He was 
ashamed uf himself, he said. But there he 
did himself injustice. Such hiunility and ten- 
derness as dwelt in Major Maude do not be- 
long to the fledging stage of manhood. 

Then, after a few days, arrived Lady Low- 
ry'B note, and Major Maude read it with a 
beating heart. The note did not at all speci- 
fy what was the nature of the entertainment 
to be offered in Green Street on the following 
Wednesday evening. Mrs. Wigmore had 
wished that this information should be given, 
bat Lady Lowry had resisted her wish. " I 
don't like to put down anything about the 
mediwn or the spirits in bUw^k and whit«,'' 



said my lady. '^ It has such a silly look. Talk- 
ing is different."" And in truth she was minded 
not to commit herself too fully to patronage 
of Doctor Flagge, about whom she entertain- 
ed some secret doubts, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Wigmore's eloquence. So the note merely set 
forth that Lady Lowry requested the pleasure 
of Major Maude's company on Wednesday 
evening, the 6th of October, at nine 'o'clock 
precisely. 

Thus Maude was ignorant whether he were 
invited to hear music, or sip tea, to be re- 
ceived unceremoniously as a friend of the 
family, or to -make one in a crowded recep- 
tion. But all that mattered little. The cen- 
tral fact, the real meaning which that per- 
fumed note contained for him, was that he 
should see Mary Lowry. 

It was only ten minutes past nine o'clock 
when he reached Sir Cosmo's door. The note 
had said "nine o'clock precisely," and al- 
though under ordinary circumstances he 
miglit have taken a considerable latitude in 
interpreting that sentence literally, yet on 
this occasion he was careful to be punctual. 
If he arrived very early, he might have Mary 
Lowry all to himself, for a few minutes before 
the other people came! As he walked up 
stairs his pulse was quickened to a degree 
which surprised himself, and it was a positive 
relief to him to fln^ the drawing-room empty 
when the servant tlirew the door open. 

** I thought my lady was here, sir," said the 
man, looking round. **I know the've done 
dinner." 

"Don't disturb Lady Lowry," replied 
Maude. " I will wait." 

The man inquired his name, and then with- 
drew, leaving Maude in the drawing-room. 
As soon as he was alone, our big major did 
what nine persons out of ten would have done 
in his circumstances— he looked at himself in 
the mirror over the cliimney-piece. Then he 
put his hand up nervously to his cravat, and 
passed his fingers over liis bronze-colored 
mustache, and wondered whether Mary would 
know him, or whether he had grown so old, 
and weather-beaten, and burly, as not to be 
recognized for the same individual who had 
appeared at Lowry as a slim lieutenant of in- 
fantry eleven years ago. 

As he so stood he lieard the door open, and 
the rustle of a dress upon the carpet. He 
turned round with au apology upon his lips. 
" I beg ten thousand pardons for being too 
early. Lady Lowry." ^ 

But it was not Lady Lowry. It was Mary 
herself. She, too, stopped in surprise, and for 
an instant they stood silent, opposite to each 
other. The instant was long enough to assure 
him that the woman before him had gained 
more than she had lost of feminine beauty in 
the years which had passed since they last 
met. The indescribable evanescent freshness 
of early ^Ihood was no longer on her face ; 
yet face and form were undoubtedly more 
beautiful than they had been at nineteen. To 
Maude's eyes that pale, pure face, with its 
halo of bright hair, seemed to shine above her 
black dress with b, radiance like the radlanpe 
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of a star at twilight. All tlie pathos of the 
jiaal years— gone forever with their treasure 
or tiaiipliieHs tJiat might liave been— nil hie 
uhivBlroua worship of her womauly purity, of 
the augelic wliiteness of tliattife beside wJilch 
his own seemefi so umirehed anil earthy, wall- 
ed Dp la his heart, and were neiirly overflow- 
ing at his eyes. He felt as if he could have 
oriei] like a tvoman, or fallen ou his kiiees be- 

»tore her, or done any extravugimt tiling. But 
what he did was so little extravagant that 
Mrs. Bolitho herself might have looked on ai*- 
provingly. He took her proffered hand with 
a how, and said ; " Miss Iiowry; I— I thought 1 
might have the pleasure of seeing you this 
evening. ' I dare say you would hardly have 
known me, it is so long ainoe we met." 

'' Lady Lowry told me she expected you, so 
I was prepared. But I should have known 
you without that," answered Mary, with that 
divinely simple sincerity, that grai^lous tweet- 
nesB, which seemed to make trivial things 

» sound noble from her lips. 
" I— I thought — I fancied you didn't know 
me at flr»t,"8aid Maude. " Because yon— you 
■eemed so surprised." 
" I thought the room was empty when I 
entered it," she answered, smiling. " Won't 
you sit down 7" 

" I'm nfn^d I'm absurdly early. But Lady 
Lowry's note Bald nine o'elook preoisely. And 
I suppose I have got a little of a soldier's 
haliit of puctuality." 

(O Vincent Maude, thou art a truthful 
man, and an upright, as men go, hut the 
soldier's habit of punctuality had very little 

»lo do with thy early appearance In Gieeii 
Street on that memorable 6th of October!) 
■' No : you are not too early. My aister-in- 
law will be here immediately. She Is suiR'rin- 
tendlng some preparations for this perfor- 
TOBiice that is to come off. Ton have seen this 
sort of thing before. 1 never have. And I 
dislike the idea of it, and a little distipprove 
it, and yet I am going to be prespnt." 

»" What Is the perfoi-mance ?" neked Maude, 
But lie was thinking very Utile of the pur- 
port of hiB qtiestion, and a groat deal of the 
music of that silver-sounding voiofl that%iBde 
a brii1g:e like a moonbeam across a dark 
chasm of yeiira. 

" Did you not know T I thonght you were 
Inritod iia a special adept in these mystfries I 
A certain Dr. Ftagge Is to some here to- 
night," ' 

"Oil, Flagge! Yes; I have seen him, and 
others of the sume sort. They do very Inex- 
plicable things, undoubtedly. And so you 
really — you did— you really did recognize me 
directly ?" 

" Yes J I might ask yon the Mime (|U(!Stlou, 

if I did not Icnow that common galloutry 

Wouldoom|ielyontoonHwerln the affirmative." 

^^ She smiled, but her lips were not i|Uite 

^^l steady, and she dropped her eyes when they 

^^B met his. 

^^B " No ; not to you. Common gallantry may 
^^B do for common people, but that's not a feel- 
^H big ttukt (iould prompt any eiwecli of mine to 
H you." 




The clear serenity of her face was tronhled I 
for an itiHtant, and then vanished all at ou(« ' 
like bright frost-erystals lu the sun. Tears I 
suddenly rolled down her cheeks, and abe ' 
dropped her face into her hands. 

" Miss Lowryl What have I said to grieve 
you! Mary, tor .Heaven's sake, don't cry 1 " 

Hie words were not eloquent, but his tone 
WHS. For a few seconds that seemed like 
many minutes, he stood beside her dismayed 
and anxious, watching the golden t«ndrjli of 
her hair that ftrayed from her bent head ovei 
her hands, and longing to take those hands in 
his, and kiss them,witli a yeamiug t^ndemest 
of sympathy in which passion was abuoet 
quenched. 

Mary at length looked up, and shook back 
lier hair, and wiped her eyes. 

" I cannot tell what overcame me," 
said. '■ I don't Itaow myself. Pray do not 
be distressed. I suppose the troubles and the 
changes I have undergone lately have weak- 
ened my gpirits. And there are times when 
the slightest touch will overset one's forti- 
tude. If anyone had been rude or unkind lo 
me. I Bhould have lieen stoical. But Just a 
tone of— of— kindness, of sym|>athy, seemed to 
set my nerves vibrating like the chorda of aa 
instrument. Do forgive me. Indeed, I mm 
astonished at myself." 

And, indeed, so she was. Bucli loss of aelf- 
possesslou had never happened to her befon- 
Bhe had not been conscious beforehand of 
any danger tliat she should so lose it. And 
the break-down appeared to her like an nn- 
expeeteri assault from without, rather than ft 
defection of the forces within. 

Before Maude could speak again, the door 
was thrown open, and Lady Lowry swept tnte 
the room, llcr ladyship's presence did not 
tend to restore Major Maude's equanimity, 
but It hod au InstAutaneoufdy calming effect 
on Mary, who saiil. in a t^inu so nearly like li«r 
usual tone as to be taken for It by my lody^ 
not very sensitive eor, " Sarah, let me present 
to you (.'nemo's old tilend, Major Maude." 

And if there was an odd look aliont If! 
Lowry's beautiful eyes, her sister-in-law SU 
not observe it. 



(CHAPTER XIII. 

" I must apologize for baving disturbed yM 
so early, Liuly Lowry,'' sold Maude, when > 
had miule Ills Iww, "But your note ad 
' nine precisely,' and 1 look upon a lady's oon 
mands aa law." 

Sarah smiled very graciously. She UiAUghl 
Major Maude's appearance satisfactory. lie 
wore a hot--hause Bower In his coat, and liiid 
"quite the look of an officer, " That wu 
mental summing-up after the tlrst mpld 
scrutiny. 

" Oh ! I didn't meau you to take it so atrtot 
as all that, you know. I allow half au hour's 
grace," she replied, and gurgled her Uttia 
laugh in her throat. It has been recordfid 
before in tbeK pagee tbat plajtiUneM wu bM 
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fT BiBvetT" Bony to have heen so awkward- 
■ literal,'' munimred llie major, furti\'ely 
ntc>^D£ Mary, who hhI. wilt haU-ftvertwl 
'd, Tiolding a liand-acreen between hfimelf 
L the fire, bo as to throw her face into 

PKo; 1 don't me that Oiere's luifthisg to tie 
y for," said my lady. " I did want people 
i« pretty punctual, beoauao w« simU begin 
"f T>T. FlagBEi comes. I don't know 
nr MIbb Lowiy has lold you!" 

ieexpMued tJiat Miaa Lowry liad tcld 

1 JJr. Plagge was expected. Then Laily 

fy laanohed (ortli into a etatement of her 

_ 1 oa the BUljject of spiritism, which — as 

le begHtt by disclaiming all pxpeiiimoe of It. 

Ill put herself at once into a position of 

Unptetnirrespousihility whatever might liap- 

fli— were of a somewliat vapio nature. But 

1^ lady's utterances were intended rather to 

KiUy her own wisdom, piety, and know- 

ge of the world, thun esptciajly to eluci- 

« iha topic in hand. 

^Whlle she was stiU in the full flow of elo- 

! Htb. Wigmore woe announced, and 

■ed in a very javenile toilet, and in ex- 

t gpirite. With Miss I-owry bIib hud al- 

[yiuitde acquaiutaiice. And Major Maude 

ee pnwented to lier, she greeted 

M with an air of the greatest oordlaUly. 

fPeroy and Dr. Flagge will be here imme- 

^fjy," she «aia, lurninK to Lady Lowry. 

"TCy dropped me here, and then drove on 

'■ FInjBge's lodglnjtB, He always expects 

|bta iend for him uii tf 



know. But I wouldn't teaiie you to send your 
■uTiage (or him, so Peroy undertook to oon- 

"Oh, I don't think I Bhould have likfd to 
send the oaiTiage for him," returned Ludy 
Lowry, shaking her head decisively. " Aud I 
should think he might well afford a cad out of 
what I pay him.'' , 

Mrs. Wigmore'B dear friend and prot/fffewoi 
ot altogether so pliable as might have been 
wished. Every now and then she displayed 
odd traits of atubbomness. And the points 
which she chiefly selected fctr self-aiisertion 
a unfortunately questions of good taste, 
n which ai^ument is futile, and teaching 
inefScacioiis. 

I suppose Major Maude has been reealling 
all sorts of old stories of the days wheu he 
and Bir Conmo were oomrades in arms," said 
Mrs. Wigmore, with the view of turning the 
oonversaWon. 

'No," replied ray lady, uaively, " we have 
been talkiug about the splrll^rappinp." 
Aud. indeed, it had never entered her liead 
3 show the smallest interest in her guest's 
ast acquaintanue with her husband. 8he 
ad n'>t invited him on any such grounds. 
And, beiug ocnupled ber^lf with the ap- 
proaching nMnM, she simply talked about 
that, as she would have talked about her 
cook, or her health, or her furniture, orwhat- 
eyer filled her mind for the time being. My 
lady was not in the habit of frittering away 
her attention ou things whioti did not porsou- 
ally int«re^t her. 

" Oil, yes," said Mrs. WlgTnore. " Tou have 
en a great deal of it. Major Maude, hiiven't 
you 1 Perclval haa talked so much about 
yon I " 

Major Haude ratherwonderedhowPerolviil 
had managed to extract the materials for 
much tAlk about himself from the one or two 
tuterslewa which oonstituted the whole of 
their acquaintance. " I really know very 
little about this Koi-dMnnt spiritism," he 

Mrs. Wigmore interrupted him. " Sm'-dumiit 
spiritism I " she orled; '"oh, fie! I thought 
you itere a confirmed believer, ^sn't that tou 
bad ot Major Maude now, Lady Icwry?" 

Sarah did not know what »oi-Ai*aiU meant, 
so she sagely refrained from expressmg an 
opinion as to whether Major Maudes epithet 
were, or were not, too bad. " I tell you 
what," elie TOraarked, looking at her wati-h. 
" I am not at all pleased with this medium 
tor being so late. When people are eagogcci 
aud paid, they ought to keep to their time 
And really, if ladles and gentlemen can be 
punctual, I should think mediums mightl " 

" My dear creature, you mustn't soold 
Plagge wlien he comes," exclaimed Mrs. Wig- 
more, in a tone of voice that was almost un- 
affected, so greatly was she moved by llie fear 
lest my lady should blunderingly spoil the 
eutert^nmeut which she (Mrs. Wigmore) had 
been at some pains to arrange. " Tf you say 
one crooked word to him, you'll put hlra out, 
and we shall have no afance. These people do . 
get spoiled a little, of course. But you kntnr^ 
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some allowance must be made for a man like 
Flagge. He is very delicate, and quite extra- 
ordinarily nervous. No doubt all that is con- 
nected with his peculiar power, somehow or 
other." 

" I don't see why so much allowance is to 
be made for him. He's paid I " replied Sarah. 

Then Mrs. Wigmore, sitting down close be- 
side her, poured a variety of whispered anec- 
dotes into her ear, all tending to show that 
persons of the highest rank and fashion set 
the example of immense tenderness and 
toleration for the caprices of such individuals 
as Dr. Flagge. But Sarah was not easily mol- 
lified. And it took a. great many instances 
from the practice of that social luminary, 
her Grace the Duchess of Belturbet, to induce 
Lady Lowry to promise that she would re- 
ceive the medium graciously, and refrain 
from saying a word to him about the terms of 
his bargain. 

It wanted but a few minutes to ten o'clock 
when he did arrive, under the escort, it might 
almost be said in the custody, of the Honor- 
able Percival Wigmore. 

Dr. Flagge was a very slightly-built man, 
under the middle size. He was thin almost to 
emaciation, and his features were sharp and 
prominent, and his face marked with ^j^ng 
lines. The top of his head was bald, and l^e 
fringe of sandy hair which surrounded it 
wildly disheveled. His age was probably not 
above five-and-thirty. He wore black trou- 
sers, a black frock-coat, and a black-velvet 
waistcoat, cut very low, so as to display a 
quantity of shirt-front, in which several ruby 
studs gUstened. And his shirt-collar was very 
large, and was turned down almost on to h& 
shoulders over a black silk neckerchief. 

"This is Dr. Flagge, Lady Lowry," said 
Wigmore. His rubicund rotundity of visage, 
and the smiling self-contentment of its ex- 
pression, were in strong contrast with the me- 
dium's haggard, parchment-colored face. Dr. 
Flagge advanced two steps, stopped sudden- 
ly, ducked his head forward, and, seizing 
Sarah's hand, greatly to her surprise and dis- 
composure, bent over it and touched it with 
his lips. " Lady, . I greet you," said Dr. 
Flagge, in a nasal voice, and with a peculiar 
inflection, which I can only describe as the 
patiently argumentative tone which we adopt 
in combating some self^vldently unreason- 
able proposition. 

My lady was so utterly taken aback' by his 
unexpected salutation that she stood dumb 
before Dr. Flagge, with very red cheeks and 
very round eyes. Mary Lowry was relieved 
to find that it was not considered necessary 
to go through the ceremony of introducing 
Dr. Flagge personally to each member of the 
company, for she felt a decided repugnance 
to submit to his method of saying "Good 
evening." 

Wigmore meanwhile greeted Maude as ef- 
fusively af his wife had done, and said in a 
loud voice : " I was tellin' Lowry the other 
day that you'd been talkin' about him. Noth- 
in' like old friends, is there ? Awfully delight- 
M. meetin' old friends, i^n't it; Misp Lowry ? " 



Miss Lowry smiled a little, and bowed in a 
manner which might be taken to give a gen- 
eral assent to the proposition that meeting 
old friends was indeed awfully— not to say 
fearfully— delightful. 

Percival had been greatly struck by Mi^ 
Lowry's beauty when he was first presented 
to her, and, for a moment, had wavered in 
his allegiance to my lady. But Mary was not < 
found on better acquaintance to possess the 
social fascinations of her sister-in-law. "Miss 
Lowry's an awfully handsome woman," Per- 
cival had said to his wife, " but she ain't 
exactly my style. Awfully civil, and all that, 
you know, but she always seems somehow to 
be thinkin' a fellow a fool." 

" You have no experience of these mani- 
festations," said Dr. Flagge, addressing my 
lady, but taking in the rest of the company 
with the comer of his eye. 

"No; I have never seen any spirit-rap- 
ping." 

" The phenomena are by no means confined 
to raps," returned Flagge, "although raps 
seem to be a favorite mode of communication 
with some spirits. Out in the wilder regions, 
and among the virgin forests of our great 
Western laiids, I have had manifestations by 
rapping which would seem to come &om the 
stems of twenty or thirty mighty pines at 
once." 

" Jove, how queer I" cried Wigmore. *'^Like 
a lot of woodpeckers, eh ?" 

" It has been at times," continued Flagge, 
unheeding the interruption, " like a choir of 
gnomes, making the hollow rock reverberate 
within some mountain-mine." 

" Could other persons hear these tappings 
besides yourself ?" asked Maude. 

"Yes, major; some could. There were 
limitations. It depended on a man's psycho- 
logical conditions, major; and perhaps also 
on the physiological." 

" CoiUdu't we begin ?" said Sarah. But she 
did not speak with as much peremptory de- 
cision as might surely have been legitimately 
exercised toward a pisrson who was paid. Dr. 
Flagge's manner had impressed her. So had 
his ghostly appearance and his use of long 
words. 

" If Dr. Flagge things t|ie conditions favor- 
able ?" said Mrs. Wigmore, sweetly. 

Flagge smiled a sad, superior smile. " I am 
but an instrument, lady," he said. " A son of 
the wilderness, a pipe for these spiritual 
voices, an JBk)Uan harp for these phantom- 
fingers." 

" Oh, my I" whispered my lady under her 
breath to Percival, " if he goes on like that, I 
shall get so nervous. I always was nervous 
from a child. And going up stairs in the dark, 
or the rushlight burning low in the middle of 
the night, or anything of that sort, would so 
upset me that the faculty ordered Mrs. Boli- 
tho to have a night-light in the room I slept 
in. It was charged as an extra, of course. 
But these things are constitutional, and you 
cannot help them." 

" Oh, don't be nervous," said the gall^t 
PpHJy, rtflssimngly, ** I have seen this lota 
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of times, and nothing ever happens. I mean 
nothing to be frightened at, you know. You 
sometimes get a knock on the head if you 
bully them. But I don't believe ladies are 
ever hit." 

** I wonder you ain't frightened yourself, 
Dr. Flagge I" said Sarah, looking at him with 
feigned jocosity and real anxiety. 

** Fear is not an accompaniment of these 
manifestations, lovely lady," replied Dr. 
Flagge. ** There is an exaltation, and a soar- 
ing height of soul that gyrates in the em- 
pyrean like unto the lark at sunrise, and is 
conscious of naught but fluttering ecstasy. 
Now if you'll be so kind as to show me the 
locality, well fix the party in the most con- 
venient form for securing the phenomena. 
The phenomena ain't a going to display them- 
selves without we doso&x. 'em, as I guess you 
already understand." 

** Oh I" said my lady, staring her slow, puz- 
zled stare, " you want to arrange the seance, 
do you ?" (N. B.— My lady had modeled her 
pronounciation of that word on Percival's, 
and said " aayum " firmly.) 

" It isn't me, lady. It's the spirits. I've 
got to conform to their conditions, and un- 
less I do so, pretty smart and slick, they're 
apt to show displeasure. You do not use that 
word * slick.' But I am an untootered child 
of Nature, and was raised among the Ap- 
panawchees." 

" But * slick » ain't an Indian word, is it ?'» 
said PercivaL "I always thought it was 
regular Yankee slang. At least "—catching a 
severe look from his wife, and feeling vaguely 
that he ha^ said sometliing iimUa^propos-- 
" there's slang everywhere, of course. There's 
lots of slang in London. Look at Billings- 
gate, you know I" ' 

"I thought we'd have the ^sayuna' down 
stairs in my boudoir," said my lady. " It's 
handier for the dining-room afterward, and 
quieter and more out-of-the-way than the 
drawing-room. And I've had a table taken in 
on purpose." 

Dr. Flagge professing that, to the best of 
his belief, tlie spirits would be quite satisfied 
to manifeist themselves in the boudoir— pos- 
sibly being moved thereto by the hint of sup- 
per to come, implied by tlie mention of the 
dining-room — the 'party protseeded down 
stairs. 

The order of their going was a little con- 
fused and straggling. Sarah's society educa- 
tion had not yet reached the point of enabling 
her to marshal her guests with certainty and 
firmness. She looked appealingly at Mary to 
help her when the movement to leave the 
drawing-room was made. And Mary, re- 
sponding, quickly to the appeal, had said to 
Wigmore, " You will be kind enough to go 
first, with Dr. Flagge, and show liim the way, 
will you not, Mr. Wigmore ? You know the 
house." Then she stepped back, and motioned 
Mrs. Wigmore to pass before her, and they 
all went down stairs without further cere- 
mony. 

Sarah had her misgivings that the matter 
had not been managed with due observance 



of etiquette. She inclined to believe that 
they ought to have marciied down stairs twe 
and two— a lady and a gentleman, arm-in»' 
arm. But then she reflected that perhaps the 
presence of a person who was paid neutral-; 
ized the ox>eration of those social laws whiob,' 
she was so anxious to conform to, and which 
were clearly made for the superior classes. 

All proper preparations had been made for 
Dr. Flagge in the boudoir, thanks to Mrs Wig- 
more's zeal. There was a table of suf&cient 
size for six persons to be comfortably seated 
at it ; and on the table, besides the lamp which 
was now lighted, there stood a couple of wax 
candles and some matches. By Dr. Flagge's 
directions, the lamp was removed to the 
chimney-piece, and turned down so as to cast 
but a dim light over the room. Dr. Flagge 
then begged Lady Lowry to lock the door lest 
there should arise the suspicion that any ac- 
complice of his might slip in when the room 
should be in darkness. But this my lady ab- 
solutely declined to do. " I really couldnt," 
she said; "I have such a horror of locked 
doors. If the house was to take fire— I Just 
think of our all being shut in here I" 

Percival expressed his opinion that he and 
Maude would be able to burst the door open 
by th^ir combined exertions, but this prospeot 
did not reassure my lady. 

" Besides," she said, " how could any one 
get in, unless the hall door was open ? And I'm 
sure that's fast shut enough for I am very par- 
ticular that the servants should see .to the 
fastenings every evening, and so is Lobley." 

So the door was left unlocked. Nothing 
now remained but for Dr. Flagge to arrange 
the place which each person was to occupy. 
He placed Lady Lowry on his right hand, and 
Major Maude on his left. 

** You can catch a hold of me, major, when 
the lights are extinguished, and make sure 
that my hands don't move," he said. '^ And 
you, fair lady, can do the like. Just keep 
your fingers on my coat-cuff. That will suf- 
fice to convince you that the manifestations 
ain't produced by any movement of mine. 
P'r'aps the Honorable Mrs. Wigmore will sit 
next the major, and Miss Lowry next to her, 
and the Honorable P. Wigmore between her 
and the Lady Lowry, thus completing the 
circle." 

They seated themselves in accordance with 
these directions, placing their hands on the 
table before them. 

"There is no need to extinguish the light 
entirely^ until the spirits give warning to do 
so. And it isn't favorable to the phenomena 
to give the mind too anxiously to thinking of 
'em. Just sit still, and carry on a cheerful 
conversation on indifferent topics, won't 
you ?" 

This recommendation was, however, not so 
easy to comply with, under the circumstances, 
as Dr. Flagge appeared to think. And, indeed, 
at any time, the cat^orical command to carry 
on a cheerful conversation would be apt to 
quench the spirits and extinguish sociability. 
But Percival proved himself equal to the 
occasion; and although the result of his elas- 
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"tio good humor could not be said to be pre- 
<jlBely ** conversation," but was rather in the 
stature of a fragmentary monologue, yet this 
seemed to satisfy Dr. Flagge, who occasionally 
threw in a word or two to help him while the 
others sat waiting with their hands on the 
-table. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" At the Petheringtons' the other evening," 
said Percival, ** they brought a Guinea-pig." 
" Who brought a Guinea-pig ?" 
" Oh, the spirits." 

*' Spirits brought a Guinea-pig ! How did 
ihey carry it?** 

*' Bless you, a Guinea-pig ain't difficult to 
carry! Til undertake to come here with a 
Guinea-pig in every pocket of my coat, and 
you shan't know anything about it." 
" Oh, no ; ^)foflWtf don't I'* 
*' Percy !" exclaimed his wife, severely. 
"But," persisted Sarah, "spirits haven't 
got coats and pockets." 

•* Well, I don't know. I think the newest 
kind of spirits hane clothes of some sort. 
Haven't they. Dr. Flagge ? They pliotograph 
them wit)i sheets and things on, you know." 

" There is a power of materialization whicli 
some spirits have developed to a very amazing 
extent," said Dr. Flagge. " Ha I" 

" What's the matter ?" ciied Sarah, giving a 
violent start ; for the doctor had uttered a 
half-suppressed exclamation, and appeared to 
1)6 agitated by a strong shudder in his back 
and shoulders. 

"Nothing! It's the power gathering and 
manifesting itself. Tlie influence is over- 
whelming at times. Out West I have known 
it raise me in the air, to a height of from 
twelve to twenty feet." 
"Oh, I vofitHi you could be raised in tlie air 
I now!" said Mrs. Wigmore, enthusiastically. 
" Well, it has not yet happened to me since 
my arrival in Europe. I expect I am not yet 
acclimatized. The electrical conditions in 
ctor Western hemisphere are very different 
from what they are here. That's a well-known 
wientiflc fact. Yes. Ouf !" and again Dr. 
Hagge shuddered strongly. 

" Oh, dear, I hope it won't keep on like 
this 1" said my lady, whose rosy cheeks had 
grown several shades paler than usual. " Don't 
you feel nervous, Mary ?" 

" Not in the least," answered Miss Lowry, 
composedly. 

Something in her tone displeased the 
medium, who cast a quick, venomous glance 
at her. ^ 

*' Well, your nerves must be made of cast- 
fron," returned her sister-in-law. 

"It appears to me that these proceedings 
ttre more trying to one's patience than to one's 
courage," said Mary, quietly. 

" Oh, but the power's gatherin' rather quick 
to-night. Miss Lowry," said Percival. "We 
haT6n*t been sitting at the table above twenty 
minutes ; and very often they have to wait 
10 hour and a-hal£— haven't they Maude ?*' 



" I can't say that I have ever waited an 
hour and a-half ," replied Maude. ** But, as I 
told you, my experience of these things is 
very small." 

At this moment a loud crack was heard, 
which appeared to proceed from the centre of 
the table. 

" Here they come I" cried Percival, gleefully. 
** Don't be frightened. Lady Lowry I" 

Lady Lowry 'ijoas frightened, and gripped Dr. 
Flagge's wrist with a force of which she was 
quite unconscious. 

Crack! crack! crack! sounded from the 
table, and similar cracks seemed to cOme from 
the wall of the room behind Flagge. ^* Are 
there any spirits present?" asked the medium. 
A shower of taps and cracks was taken to be 
a reply in the afArmative. 

" How charming ! It's going to be a most 
interesting «tartC€." said Mrs. Wigmore, earn- 
estly.—" i«w'i it interesting. Miss Lowry ?" 

** Well, possibly there is some defect in my 
character which prevents me from apprecia- 
ting it. But, so far, to say the truth, it has 
not particularly interested me." 

" Oh, but it will!" returned Mrs. Wigmore, 
aloud; while to herself she said: "What a 
nuisance that icicle of a woman is I Ten to 
one she'll put Flagge out of humor I" 

" Are the spirits satisfied with the present 
arrangement of the party?" asked Dr. 
Flagge. 

Taps were heard in reply, which, by a pre- 
arranged code of signals, signified "No." 

"No? That is strange, considering you 
placed us yoiuiself. Dr. Flagge, said the 
major. 

" Not more surprising to you than to me, 
major. But it is a frequent phenomenon that 
the medium is more astonished than anybody 
else dooring the manifestations.— The spirits 
are not satisfied, then, with the present ar- 
rangement ?" 

" No !" 

" What do they require us to do ?" 

Confused scratchings and tappings, and a 
sound of scuffiing which could not be inter- 
preted into any intelligible communication. 

"Perhaps they wish us to change our 
places ?" suggested Mrs. Wigmore. 

" Oh, I shouldn't like to move I" said Lady 
Lowry, to whom it seemed that there was 
some sort of security and protection in her 
firm clutch of the medium's coat-cuff. 

The spirits— almost as though they had po- 
litely waited to ascertain her ladyship's wishes 
—now expressed by raps that what they de- 
sired was not a change of place on the part 
of any of the company. 

"This is very extraordinary!" said. Dr. 
Flagge, looking round. Then he shuddered 
more violently than ever, and muttered: 
" The power is in remarkable force this even- 
ing. I expect we are a-going to have some 
very uncommon spirits." 

But, whether common or uncommon, the 
spirits continued to express dissatisfaction, and ' 
declared in answer to repeated interrogations, 
that no manifestations worth witnessing would 
tak9 plaot unless certain oha&KSB were ttiaa« 
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in the arrangement of the party. At length 
it was made out tliat there was a person pres- 
ent |who8e influence was hostile to **the 
power ;" and, unless that person withdrew, 
**tlie power" would withdraw, and the whole 
entertoinment be made null and void. 
" Who can it be ?" asked Mrs. Wigmore. 
'* Ask them yourself, lady," said Dr. Flagge. 
** I very often have a presentment, or psycho- 
logical antipathy to certain persons whose in- 
fluence disturbs the developments. But I 
can't say I feel it on the present occasion, 
nor can I guess wliich of us has got to be ex- 
cluded." 

** I can guess," said Mary Lowry, in a very 
low tone. But Wigmore, who sat next to her, 
caught the words, and in his usual ingenious 
fashion exclaimed aloud : *' No ! Can you ? I 
iiaven't a notion myself. I hope it abi't me I 
— or you, you know !" 

Mrs. Wigmore proceeded to make the in- 
quiry which the medium had desired her to 
make. But to the question, ** Who is to be 
excluded?" no intelligible answer could be 
obtained. At length the form of the inquiry 
was altered, and the name of each person 
present was mentioned with the interrogation, 
'' Is it this one ?" Then it appeared that Miss 
Lowry was iAie obnoxious individual, and that 
'the spirits unanimously black-balled her. 

'' Oh, I say ! That's too bad I" exclaimed 
the good-natured Percival. "Oh, come, 
Flagge, I should think, if you ask 'em, they'd 
think better of it. The idea of turning Miss 
Lowry out l" 

But Mary, stifling a disposition to laugh, 
begged that neither Dr. Flagge nor the spirits 
might be incommoded on her account, and 
rose to leave the room with perfect equan- 
imity. 

" You see," said Dr. Flagge, looking swiftly 
round the circle to observe the effect of this 
proceeding, "these things are entirely be- 
yond my control ; and not only that, but very 
often they are quite contrary to my wishes. 
It m^ht have been the fair Lady Lowry her- 
self, for what I could tell. But something is 
a-whispering to my inner consciousness that 
her influence is benignly favorable to the 
manifestations, and that she has one of those 
pure and poetic souls with which an elevated 
order of spirits love to communicate." 

Crack ! was heard from the table. 

" Is any spirit here to communicate with 
one of the party ?'* 

« Yes I" 

" wm the spirit indicate the individual by 
rapping out the flj:*st letter of the individual's 
name?" 

Twelve distinct taps were heard. 

" L 1" said Mrs. Wigmore, who had been 
counting the letters of the alphabet breath- 
lessly. " It's for you, my dear.'* 

" Oh, dear, I wish they wouldn't 1" said Lady 
Lowry, in a tremulous voice. 

The spirit, however, being politely requested 
to rap out his own name, twelve raps were 
ag^n heard. 

" L again I Oh, I say, this is some mistake, 
you know—*' Percy was beginning, when the 



table indignantly repudiated the notion of 
having made a mistake by shoving itself 
some viciousness against his waistcoat. 
"Oh, please don't make it angry!" 
Sarah. 

"Fear not, fair lady. This spirit is a Yfsi 
powerful and uncommon one, I can feel ; \A 
its sentiments toward you, ma'am, are of 
very fine natur'.— Spirit, we'll trouble you 
rap out your name in full, and do it as 
as possible, f ollering me as I repeat the 
ters of the alphabet. If you have any lengtii; 
or transcendental communication to revwli' 
we'd better go ahead at once." 

In compliance with these somewhat vmoffn 
emonious injunctions, the spirit announoeft 
himself as Sir Rupert Lowry, and deolaie^ 
that his chief motive in visiting them tbal 
evening was to bestow his blessing on m 
daughter-in-law, in whom he took an affeo- 
tionate interest. Being asked, by Major 
Maude, why he had banished his dau^ter 
Mary from the room, the spirit boggled a Itt- 
tie, but finally stated that she was of an in- 
credulous turn of mind, and would not havl 
believed in his presence manifested by rapi 
Being further asked whether this were noi 
rather an additional motive for endeavorbs^ 
to convince her, and convert her to spirilisin 
the spirit faintly rapped out " conditions mH 
favorable," and was mute thenceforward 
nothing that could be said by any one ol 
the party succeeding in eliciting a reply fron 
him. 

Lady Lowry was greatly impressed byal 
tills. Her fears had considerably calmec 
down, a result to which Percival's Tionchalan 
method of treating the supernatural visitanti 
— somewhat as if they were a troop of pot 
forming dogs, which had to be alternately 
coaxed and threatened— contributed not ( 
little. Besides, although our Sarah was sub 
ject to unreasoning tremors on certain ocoa 
sions, she was not capable of much awe ; am 
of imagination she had scarcely more thai 
sufficed to secure her sanity. " I wonder t 
he would answer any questions ?" she said U 
Dr. Flagge. That gifted being declared tha 
he thought it highly probable, judging h} 
certain ineffable sensations which had floodec 
his being during the spirit's presence, thatSfa 
Rupert would be a constant visitor to m3 
lady, and that he would doubtless respond U 
her demands with the greatest affability. "! 
shotiid like to ask him something," returnee 
my lady, thoughtfully. 

After this a variety of spuits anuounoe^ 
themselves one after the other. Several a 
them came for Mrs. Wigmore ; and the nami 
of an old schoolfellow of hers, who had beei 
dead many yeA«, was spelled out almost cor 
rectly, to her great marveling and excite 
ment. " I protest to you, I had almost for 
gotten poor Elizabeth's surname myself," sail 
she to Major Maude, who had been sittini 
very silent since Sir Rupert Lowry's ad van 
had been announced. " I had reflJly 1 Am 
no one here could possMy have known it- 
oould they, now ? *' 
"They began wrong, though, you know, 
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said Peroival, not incredulously I)ut reprov- 
ingly, with his air of keeping the performing 
dogs in due order. ** Began to spell Harland 
witli a B I Barland, you know, eh ? And it 
Tvasn't until you made a long stop at H that 
they got it right." 

Oddly enough, these flippant and skeptical 
:itteranoes of Peroival's did not appear either 
10 ruffle Dr. Flagge or to render '*the condi- 
tions" unfavorable. And one might almost 
have heen driven to conclude that the flip- 
pancy in some way atoned for the skepticism, 
and that, so long as you were content to find 
the proceedings diverting, the spirits benevo- 
lently forgave a little disrespect. 

At length the signal was given for the lights 
to be extinguished. By this time my lady 
was able to face the prospect of being in the 
dark for a minute or two with comparative 
heroism. Wigmore was directed to hold him- 
self in readiness to light the candles on the 
table as soon as the signal should be given. 
And then the lamp on the chimney-piece was 
put out. After a second or two Mrs. Wigmore 
declared that something had fallen on her 
hands. And the candles being lighted, sev- 
eral bouquets of violets were found to be 
lying on the table. This phenomenon was 
greeted with rapture by the Wigmores and 
lAdy Lowry. And then the spirits announced 
that the^'conditions" did not permit them 
to remam any longer, and they took their 
leave with a polite ** good night " to the com- 
pany. 

**Is that all? " asked my lady. 

"The manifestations appear to have ceased 
for this evening, lady," said Dr. Flagge, lean- 
ing back in his chair with an appearance of 
great v^xhaustion. 

" Oughtn't you to have a glass of wine at 
onoe. Dr. Flagge ? " said Mrs. Wigmore, with 
much solicitude. " I know dear Lady Low- 
ry will forgive me for suggesting it." * 

" Oh I well, but supper will be ready m a 
few minutes," said my lady. " However, if 
you will kindly ring the bell. Major Maude, 
I will tell my butler to bring a glass of 
wine." 

This, however. Dr. Flagge declared not to 
be necessary. And, indeed, he did appear to 
recover himself with great rapidity. 

"Well, now, wam't it interesting?" asked 
Mrs. Wigmore. 

" Oh, yes," replied Sarah. " It was very 
queer. How those flowers came there I can't 
make out. But"— turning full upon Flagge 
with an unflinching stare of her bright blue 
eyes—" do you think it's really done by the 
wpbcits ? Because — ^how is one to know for cer- 
tain that it's spirits ? " 

"Lady, oommimications are made which 
eonld not come from mortal sources. Facts 
of the most extraordinary kind are stated, 
utterly imknown to the persons present. For 
example, the communication from your late 
ffttber-ln-law was quite a surprise to us all. I 
know not if any individual present was per- 
sonally acquainted with the baronet ? " 

" Maude I You must have seen the old boy, 
eh?" said Percival. "Tough old file, wasn't 



he ? I knew some people from his part of the 
world, and they used to tell no end of queer 
stories about Sir Rupert. Regular screw, 
you know, if Lady Lowry won't mind my 
saying so." 

" Well, major," said Dr. Flagge, " were you 
not taken aback by the communication ? " 

"I must own that I thought it a very 
strange communication for Sir Rupert Lowry 
to make," answered Major Maude, dryly. 

*'The modifications undergone by spirits 
after removal from this earthly sphere are 
very curious," said Dr. Flagge. " Their ut- 
terances sometimes are quite different from 
what they would have been under the condi- 
tions of terrestrial existence." 

" I wish," said Lady Lowry, " that I'd 
asked him for some sign or token to know 
him by." 

" What sort of sign, lady ? " 
" Oh, I don't know— anything about Lowry 
Place, the furniture, or the name of his old 
dog, or something." 

" Look here, Dr. Flagge, I think you'd bet- 
ter not mention anything to Miss Lowry 
about her father having said that, you know. 
She mightn't like it. you know." 

" Lady, I do not feel like holding converse 
with Miss Lowry. There are magnetic cur^ 
rents of sympathy and antipathy, and I am 
not drawn toward her. Rather contrary." 

" It seemed almost," proceeded my lady, 
whose mind was boring on at one thought, 
after its usual persistent manner—*' it seemed 
as if Sir Rupert had something to say that he 
didn't want her to hear, didn't it ? " 

Mrs. Wigmore looked curiously at her friend. 
"What covld that be, my dear?" she asked. 
" What an odd idea I But it did seem like it, 
to be sure I What put it into your head ?" 

" Oh, never mind ! " returned my lady, nod- 
ding sagaciously and mysteriously.—" Here's 
Lobley.— Supper, Lobley? Very well. How 
shall we go— will you, Mrs. Wigmore—? " My 
lady hesitated, and looked to Mrs. Wigmore 
for assistance. That lady was equal U> the 
occasion. " Now, I'm going to run off witli 
Major Maude and show* the way," she said, 
with charming playfulness. "And I shall 
seize upon Dr. Flagge, also, for my left-hand 
cavalier. Doctor Flagge despises all such 
conventionalities, I know. Well, tliey are very 
stupid, but gtie voulez-^mis^— Percy , give Lady 
Lowry your arm." And she sailed away be- 
tween Major Maude and the medium. 

Lady Lowry reflected that it was very nice 
to know so well how to manage these little 
social matters. But she did not give an ab- 
solutely unconditional admiration to Mrs. 
Wigmore's method. It was a little too trivial 
—too easy— she thought ; especially as regard- 
ed Flagge, who ought to have been made 'dis- 
tinctly to feel the difference between his po- 
sition and that of the rest of the party. Sarah 
had for some time past been coming to the 
opinion that, for the precepts of true gentil- 
ity, Mrs. Wigmore could not be put into com- 
petition with the accomplished Mrs. Bolitho. 
Of course, Mrs. Wigmore was familiar with 
the fashionable world. But Sarah became 
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daily strengthened in the oonyiction that, on 
all abstract questions of propriety, she her- 
self knew quite as well a» her mentor. 

"I declare," said Mrs. Wigmore, unfolding 
her napkin and looking round the company 
. with raised eyebrows, **that I am positively 
hungry— absolutely hungry ! " 

This surprising statement was accepted very 
much afl a matter of course by the others, 
who, possibly, were hungry too; but Dr. 
Flagge considerately offered a scientific ex- 
planation of the singular fact, in the follow- 
ing lucid terms: "There is, without doubt, 
an amount of nervous exhaustion consequent 
on the materialization required by the spirits 
to enable them to manifest themselves to our 
senses by means of raps, tips, cracks, scratch- 
ings, or other physical developments. The 
vital currents, especially in such delicate and 
sensitive organizations as the organization of 
our fair friend the Honorable Lady Wigmore, 
are apt to be disturbed by the psychological 
conditions being strained to their highest 
development. I have known a case among 
the Appanawchees, of a young boy of some 
fifteen years of age who was a trance-me- 
dium, and was taken possession of for hours 
at a time by the spirit of one of their de- 
ceased chiefs — a remarkably powerful man, 
of furious passions, and overflowing with the 
wild and pictorial eloquence of our Western 
prairies. This boy would keep right on talk- 
ing in his trance-condition, under the influ- 
■ ence of the chief, for as long as three hours 
on end. He would then fall forward on his 
face exhausted, and foaming slightly at the 
mouth ; and, on recovering his consciousness, 
would eat four or five pounds of fresh buffa- 
lo-meat without apparent injury." 

'* Jove I I'd rather keep that young shaver 
for a day than a week, eh ? But it's astonish- 
in' what a lot boys will eat. I remember 
when I was at home for the holidays once, I 
ate a whole apple-pie for breakfast— good big 
pie, you know, not one of those tart things 
that they make at the pastry-cook's. But I 
never went on talkin' for tliree hours at a 
stretch. Never got the chance ! " said Per- 
cival. 

" Where is Miss Lowry ?" asked my lady of 
the faithful Lobley, who was in attendance 
behind her chair. 

** Miss Lowry sent her love to you, my lady, 
and begged you would excuse her. She did 
not feel inclined to come to supper. That 
was the message her maid brought, my lady.'* 

" Oh, dear, what a pity I" said Mrs. Wig- 
more, not looking very much distressed, how- 
ever. "But— do you know?— I fancy Miss 
Lowry did not wholly approve of our stance. 
It may be merely my idea.]' 

" Some persons, said Dr. Flagge, who had 
attacked the supper with extraordinary vora- 
city, " are apt to take offense if the spirits 
exclude them. I have known instances in 
which such a circumstance has made people 
utter unbelievers in the phenomena. It is 
one of the singular developments of human 
natur'." 

^ It appeared to me,'* said the major, in his 



gentlest tones, " that Miss "Lovfry wad tsM 
glad to get away than not. I should scaroclj 
think that Miss Lowry would consider it wori 
while to be offended with the spirits." • 

The major spoke gently, as I have saldj 
very gently. Tet there was something iii<p 
voice and his face when he spoke of Miss LoV] 
ry which warned three of the persons pj 
that they had better refrain from pursoiil 
the subject. The fourth person was sei 
unconscious of any reason for doing so. 
indeed, it has been already stated in 
pages that Lady Lowry apprehended 
those shades of feeling which could he 
pressed to her either in plain words or 
actions. 

" Oh, as to that," said her ladyship. "! 
can take offense sometimes fast enough. Sb 
is so high and distant sometimes in her 
ners, that, aa I tell her, she'll never nu 
friends. She's not very young, you see; 
has lived moped up in the country, and goti 
lot of old-maidish notions. I try to rub 
little of the rust off sometimes. As I say i 
her, all the world isnt Lowry Place, nor 
ry Place isn't ail the world.'* 

" Every one has not your savoir vkre, 
dear,'* said Mrs. Wigmore, with an almost 
disguised sneer, and looking at Maude 
sympathy and approval. The major, hoi 
kept his eyes on his plate, and tluere ww I 
chilly pause. However, the food and tiie 
soon raised Percival's spirits to a point 
which no social awkardness had any me 
power to quench them. And even Dr. 
although he got rid of his food in a quibkj 
sharp, unen joying fashion, like a candvoroui 
animal that lives by its wits, seemed to boj 
come more cheerfully loquacious after it, aai| 
related many surprising stories of his friendi 
the Appanawchees for the entertainment c^ 
the company. 

xhe supper was good, and the wine in( 
good, and Dr. Flagge declared his convlotffli 
tliat Lady Lowry might, with a very Htttt 
practice, become a medium herself, so fftvor 
able was her influence to the " power" an< 
the " conditions " and the " developments' 
and all the other circumstances on which tiM 
visits of the spirits depended. All this ^ 
very satisfactory, and Lady Lowry professed 
herself on the whole much gratifled with th< 
siance. It was past midnight when the part] 
broke up. Mrs. Wigmore offered to drive Dr 
Flagge home, and Percival declared he wouH 
walk with Major Maude, and enjoy a cigar. 

They walked and smoked in silence fo( 
some flve minutes after leaving the houBC 
Then Maude said, as if he were pursuing bx» 
uttering aloud a train of thought, " It's in 
credible how she can stand her ! " 

" Eh ?" said Percy, luxuriantly puffing at 
fragrant cigar. 

" That woman. I had no idea she was fl 
bad as that, you know. I understood that sb 
was a farmer's daughter, but a farmer 
daughter might be a very good, amiable orec 
ture." 

" Who r 

** Lady Lowry," 
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Oh, I like Lady Lowry. She's an 
pretty woman. And she really is very 
don't see but what her manners are 
as the rest, eh 7 After all— manners, 
w— well, what does it mean ? Every- 
is manners of their own! And she 
tty much what the other women do : 
le same sort of gowns, and does her 

with horse-hair stufftn', you know, 
ink she's an awfully nice little wo- 
kin like a peaeh. No pearl-powder, 

that Major Maude said no more about 
•wry, but listened or at least was si- 
lile Percival poured forth a stream of 
riie-inspired talk until they parted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

smo professed the most hardened dis- 
a hearing the account of the s^nce 
LS wife. "Pooh I Stuff! Flowers? 
1 the conjurers do a great deal better 
it, Sally. Did he bring out a bowl ot 
1 swimming in water from his coat- 
No ; of course, he did'nt ! I've seen 
le, though, in full gaslight; none of 
rk sittings. As to his raps and taps, 
iilly to talk about. My father came to 
I his blessing ? H'm I Sir Rupert Lowry 
I, beautiful character, but he didn't go 
le world distributing cheap blessings 
Irish beggar. Faugh ! " 
was the kind of answer which Sir Cos- 
le to Sarah's speeches about the me- 
nd the spirits, and the rest of it. But 
ras not frightened away from the sub- 
WeU, Cosmo," she said, ** it's all very 
talk, but just look liere : the spirit of 
ert said beforehand that Mary was of 
edulous turn of mind, and wouldn't 
in his presence as manifested by raps : 
rere the exact words. Well, and this 
g I told Mary of the communication 
jr father (leaving out the unpleasant 
id— what do you think ?— she didn't be- 
; not a word of it I " 
I what the deuce do you imagine that 

roves that the spirit was quite right 
3,t all events, Cosmo. The spirit said 
ildn't believe, and she didn't believe. 
hat's more, she said she shouldn't have 
i if she had been there ! " 
i! Well, it seems you have faith 

for all the rest of the family. I'm 
3d to find you so soft, Sally 1 I thought 
ly wanted to amuse yourself, and I 
imagined you would let yourself be 
into Jl)elieving their humbug. Take 

your pockets, that's all 1 " 
the Cact was, that Sarah's interest in 
m liad been suddenly and powerfully 
,ted by the communication purporting 
le from her deceased father-in-law. 
g else could have so completely aroused 
3ntion, or come so near to convincing 
he reality of the alleged facts. She had 



not previously connected Dr. Flagge's me- 
diumship i/Hth any chance of obtaining a clew 
to a discovery she had set her heart on 
making— the discovery, namely, of Sir Ru- 
pert's real meaning and intention in writing 
that letter to Mr. Flint. She had not given up 
the thought of it for one instant. She kept 
the idea in her head of " finding out some- 
thing"— what, she knew not^— and she read 
the copy of Sir Rupert's letter over and ov^r 
again, until she could have repeated it by 
heart. 

And now a new incentive arose to spur her 
intent. Lady Lowry had hopes of present- 
ing her #u8band with an heir. That the heir 
should be born at Lowry Place was her fixed 
intention. And that Lowry Place should be 
hers, her own rightful home, the undisputed 
property of her husband, and the heritage of 
her son, by the time lier son should be bom, 
was, perhaps, at this period the strongest de- 
sire she had in the world. To be sure, her 
child might be a daughter ? That possibility 
did cross her mind, but it did not by any 
means weaken her desire that the child should 
see the light in the ancestral home of all the 
Lowrys.. Time did not reconcile her to the 
fact of Mary's being the mistress and owner 
of the old place. Nay, as the months passed 
by, the fact appeared to grow harder to bear. 
It was too bad that a single woman should 
rule in Lowry Place, flUing a position which 
was rightfully hers as Lady Lowry. And 
tlien, as Sarah began to learn a little what 
was the scale of expenses in their London 
establishments, the twelve thousand pounds 
bequeathed to Mary became an object of 
constant covetousness to her. 

The income which Cosmo had roughly cal- 
culated they would have to spend had at first 
seemed to her inexperience to represent 
boundless wealth. But a short time sufAced 
to convince her that she was not so rich a 
woman as she had thought herself. Although 
there was " nobody in town," yet she saw 
enough to convince her that she need not 
hope to cut a distinguished figure in London 
society by means of her wealth. The great 
fortunes which she heard commonly men- 
tioned took her breath away at first. She 
had no conception of the enormous riches of 
London. She began to think herself posi- 
tively poor by comparison, and, moreover, 
she found herself almost insignificant. Let us 
not do her the injustice to insinuate that she 
underrated her own intrinsic merits, or the 
grandeur of her husband's family. But she 
began to perceive that the " claims of long 
descent" were apt to be obliterated in London 
by the effulgence of a hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. It was becoming clear 
to her that the proper sphere for the social 
greatness of an ancient family to have full 
play in was the neighborhood of the ancient 
family's ancestral home. 

Two days after the famous seance, CBnone 
Balasso arrived at Sir Cosmo's house to pay 
her promised visit to Rosamond. Lady Low- 
ry made no opposition to her coming. When 
Mary began to epeak to her about it, in ful- 
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Ailment of her promise to Rosamond, my 
lady interrupted her saying, "I have con- 
sidered the question already, and I see no 
objection to the young person coming. No 
doubt she is of low origin, but then she is a 
foreigner, and that makes such a difference ! 
And I understand she has been educated at a 
very genteel academy for yoimg ladies, and 
she plays the piano well, so I can make her 
hear Rosamond practice for an hour every 
morning. I suppose she must dine at the 
table with us ! To be sure, we sha'n't have 
company." 

Sir Cosmo was not consulted on the sub- 
ject, but, when the visit was anndtnced to 
him as being settled, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and merely said that he hoped Rosy would 
keep her friend in the background, and not 
let her be a nuisance. 

A quieter or less intrusive guest than 
CEnone could not have been found. She made 
a favorable impression on my lady, with whom 
her silent reserve passed for the humility be- 
coming her position. She sat at dinner the 
first day after her arrival, watching them 
with her wonderful dark eyes quite unem- 
barrassed, but also perfectly unobtrusive. Sir 
Cosmo said afterward to his daughter, with 
that peculiarly genial veil of pleasantry 
which he affected : "Well, I can't compliment 
you on your friend's beauty. She's a sort of 
death's-head, with the eyes left in it." But 
my lady was very condescending and good- 
natured, and said : " O Cosmo, I don't think 
she's so bad-looking for a foreigner. They 
never have good complexions. And she 
seems to know her place. She is skinny, 
though!" added my lady, with a fine sense 
of justice as she contemplated her own plump 
white arm. 

On the evening of (Enone's arrival. Sir 
Cosmo came into the drawing-room for his 
coif ee. Mary had taken a book, and the two 
girls had settled themselves cozily on a low 
couch opposite to my lady's easy-chair. 
CElnone was enjoying the warm temperature 
of the drawing-room, luxuriating in it like 
some tropical plant, and was listening, or 
seeming to listen, attentively to Sarah, who 
had just begun to talk about the stancey when 
her husband lounged into the room. She was 
never tired of talking about it. Sir Cosmo 
took his place on the hearth and contem- 
plated the group. Prettier female- faces than 
three of those he looked at it would have been 
difficulty to find. The fourth— poor (Enone's— 
was a blot on the picture in Sir Cosmo's eyes. 
What beauty there might be in her singular 
face was not there for him. 

" So the medium was really held all the 
time, you know, and of course " 

" Good gracious I ain't you tired of the 
medium yet, Sarah ?" interrupted Sir Cosmo, 
with his sneering smile. ** Why, this toy has 
lasted three whole days. Incredible instance 
of female constancy I" 

Now, Sarah was by no means volatile or in- 
constant in her likings and dislikings, as Sir 
Cosmo very well knew. But his remark had 
a good, sharp, stinging sound, and that its 
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sense was false did not matter. For if yo||| 
use your words, not as tools, but as wea] 
it suffices that they prick. 

" No, Cosmo," returned the lady, " I tan 
tired of the medium, and I dent 
spiritualism is a toy at all.— Have you 
seen anything of it, Miss Balasso ? 

" Yes." 

" H(M)e you ? Dear me I" 

" Oh, bless you, everybody has, nowadays 
said Sir Cosmo. "Don't flatter yourself 
you've got hold of anything new." 

" If this thing be true, it cannot be ne 
said (Enone, sententiously. 

Sir Cosmo gave a prolonged Bniff, 
glanced satrically at (Enone. But mi 
her grave, unflinching eyes, he looked » 
again. He was beginning to dislike 
Balasso. 

"It is most interesting,'* said my lady, 
phatically. " And Dr. Flagge says ^" 

"Dr. Flagge! Is that the man's naqie 
Tell me !" cried (Enone, abruptly raising 
seU from her lounging position against 
cushions. 

My lady paused. She did not approve 
this ckvalier manner of putting a question 
the part of the "young person." But 
she could marshal her forces to reply 
majesty, Rosamond had said : " Tes ; 
his name. Dr. Flagge, the oelebi 
medium. And they wouldn't let me 
it. Wasn't it a shame, Nona? But 
Lowry says I may another time — didn't youl 

Lady Lowry was still striving to exi 
that she did not intend to be catechised 
" young persons;" but her dignity was a 
of heavy artillery, and very often, by the 
she had got it well into position, the enc 
was off and away. 

" I know Dr. Flagge," said (Enone, and 
my lady postponed the assertion of 
dignity, to the gratification of her ctuiofiltar.' 
Where had Miss Balasso known Dr. Flaggaf 
How ? When ? She was profuse in questic 

(Enone had, it appeal^, been present 
several stances in the house of a lady to wl 
daughters she gave music-lessons. Dr. 
had declared that she ((Enone) had " stroi 
medlumistic powers," and had even 
merized her very successfully. 

"You a medium!" cried my lady. " 
think of your being a medium I But are yoal 
—are you really?" « 

"I don't know," answered (Enone. "!» 
know I went into a queer kind of sleep when, 
he mesmerized me." 

Mary had put aside her book, and now drew^i; 
near to the group by the fire. " Do you "DI^ 
think that kind of nervous excitement may 1)6,- 
bad for your health ?" said she to (Enone, 
gently. " You do not look very strong." 

CEnone slirugged her slioulders slightly. "I^ 
don't know," she replied. And her tone and- 
gesture seemed to add, " I don't care." 

" Oh, that sort of medium-business is 
healthy enough," said Sir Cosmo. "Light 
work, good pay, and lashings of eating and. 
drinking at other people's expense, I shoulA 
advise Miss Balasso to stick to it." 
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y the trati), Coemo, In mBkiog tbis 

A apt had a, set purpose to say anj- 

lensire to tbe trieDdlOBg girl beneatli 

_(of. Bnt, to Ma difliaay, she turned 

d and faced him, looKing like a youthful 

^Ipomene. 

'* I am not a tnediuiit," »he Bcdd, " and If 1 
■ were I should not do tliese things for moDey. I 
txa an artjst. It is no shame for a Greek to 
earn his br^od by art. Tile arts are my com- 
patriots. They tsere bom In my country, and 
bud joined with Mature to make it beautiful 
when this island of youra was a barbarous 
wildemdaa." 

" Wheugb I" whistled Sir Cosmo. And then 
he laughed a little, uneasy laugh. It really 
was too bad that he could not he permitted to 
Kcatter bitter and ill-natured words right and 
left in his own bouse without being called to 
account for them. It wai a cruel invasion on 
the sanctity of bis domestic hearth. 

"My dear girl," said Mary, tEiklng ber band, 
"you cannot suspect Sir Cosmo of having 
wished to wound you by a word spoken in jest !" 

Kosamond's cheeks were crimson, and tJie 
tears stood in her eycR. " I am sure papa 
wouldn't]" sha said hotly. 

My lady could not follow these rapid 
cbaageB of tone. " What ia it t" she said, 
itaiing from one to the other. 

"Wound her? Of course not I" cried Sir 
Cosmo, snapping at hla sister. " It's absurd. 
Yon won't make your way in the world, young 
lady, If you are always on the lookout to take 
offense. We English people hate high-flown 
talk. To us it sounds like humbug. As a 
matter of business 1 should adviae you to 
drop it." And with that Sir Cosmo walked 
oat of tbe room, feeling a certain misgiving 
tbat, if he gave the foreign girl a chance of 
replying, the foreign girl might get the beat 
of it. 

But (Enonc made no retort on his last 
words, nor did she even turn her eyes U> look 
at him as he went away. She would speak to 
libn, bnt not at him nor of him. It was 
OUrlouB to see the superb disdain with which 
d>B seemed to dismiss tbe whole incident from 
Imr mind, and resumed her description of 
bow the medium bad mesmerized her with 
perfect self-possession. Rosamond was greatly 
more ruffled, and Mary's face wore a troubled 
look for some time; but my lady, whose 
Tlgoroua Intellect concentrated itself wholly 
on one thing at a time, and whose mind was 
now oooupied with the Idea of having dis- 
oorered a new medium, addressed herself to 
Uie crosB-exnmlnation of <!Enone, without 
wmsting her words or thoughts on any other 

Miss Lowry resumed her hook. Rosamond, 
growing gradually interested in (Enone's 
ncltal, listened with eager attention. The 
room was very still, and the sound of the 
Greek girl's Toiee seemed to flow through tbe 
■UtuuMi like the soft vibrations of a distant 
bell, sweet and strangely sad— when suddenly 
tiia stopjMjd, and looked round uneasily. 

"Go on. Why do you slop?" aeked my 
lad}'. 



(Enone ^d not answer the qnestionJI 
but resumed her narration. After a fmjjl 
seconds she stopped again, and put her han^V 
to ber forehead. W 

" What it the matter?" demanded my ladyJ 
imperiously. " Young jtersons " were not t( 
interrupt the saying of that which she wislioc 
to hear at their own oaprice. 

"Does your bead ache, (Enone?" aeked.^ 
Rosamond. ■ 

" No, It does not ache : but I have an odd 
sensation, almost as if " 

" Dr. Plagge, my lady," announced a 
vant, opening tbe door. 

And Dr. Flagge walked forward into th< 
midst of the group. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Goodness 1 How very strange that 
should just have been talking of you, DpJ 
Flagge 1" said my lady. 

" Ikuew he was coming," murmured (Enonel 
" I felt it in the bIt." 

Dr. Flagge looked leisurely at each member 
ot the circle before he spoke. Then he st^d : 
" Lady, I wHii drawn to yon to-night. This is 
not au hour when the giddy world of fashion 
pays its accustomed visits. But I am a sou of 
the wUdemess. I cannot he trammeled by 
the hollow forms of ceremony. Suoji as I 
am. If you receive me— good ! If not, I must 
be exiled, lady, that's a fact." 

"Oh, besides, you know, I told you I was 
generally at home of an eveulng about tbia'' 
hour," replied matter-of-fact Sarah. 

Dr. Flagge took no notice of this reminder, 
but resumed I "Tes; I was drawn towanl 
you, I was attracted to this bouse. I felt , 
tbe influence a-drawing of me, and I came. I 
am not accustomed to the courtly etiquette 
wbicb surrouuQs the fair daughters of a 
European aristocracy like yourself. Tour 
mansions, your manners, your feudal cer&~ 
monies and traditions, are not for me. I 
have snuffed the air upon our boundles* . 
Western plains, ma'am, along with the Ap- 
panawehees and the tameless bison." 

" La !"' said Sarah. "Won't you ait downl 
And hadn't you better take that tiling offt 

"That thing " was a large and picturesi]ue 
mantle whioh Dr. Flagge had wi-apped arouud 
bim with much careful disposition of its 
folds. Beneath it he wore a loose jacket 
studded with silver buttons, and left open at 
the breast so a« to display a scarlet shirt. He 
compbod with my lady's recommendatjon to 
take ofF the mantle, and laid It on a chair in a 
distant part of the room. Sarah's objection 
to so unconventional a proceeding as paying 
an evening visit in such a costume as Dr. 
Flagge now wore, and even her anxiety ns to 
what Lobley would think of it. were oblite- 
rated by tbe enumeration of herself among 
the fair daughters of a European aristocracy. 
This American might not be precisely genteik 
according to the BoUthiao pattern, but 
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least ho hod an exquisite sense <^ what was 
genteel in other people I Ana then his 
language, Sai*ah declared to herself, was most 
beautiful ! 

Dr. Flagge had saluted Miss Lowry with a 
])alf -sullen, half -obsequious bow; and had 
claimed ac(iuaintance with CEkiono somewhat 
more familiai'ly. " I knew I should find you 
here,'* he said. But he said it in so low a tone 
as to escape Ljidy Lowry's ear. 

*^ Didn't you mesmerize Miss- Balasso?" 
asked Rosamond, with her frank eyes fixed 
wonderingly on his f aoe. 

^*Yes; Miss Balasso is a tranoe-medium of 
very remarkable powers, which only need de- 
veloping to l)ecome phenomenal." 

" What is a trance-medium ?" inquired Rosa- 
mond, with grave interest. 

" A trance-medium is a medium whose re- 
ceptivity to spirit influences is greatest 
dooring the magnetic slumber: a medium 
whose organism lends it-self to the trans- 
cendental utterances of superior souls, and is 
psyc^hologically sensitive to the impressions of 
a higher sphere. That's a trance-medium I" 

" i don't understand it," whispered Rosa- 
mond to her aunt. *' What do you think it is, 
Aunt Mary ?' 

"/think, dear, that it is nonsense," replied 
Mary, very quietly. 

Meanwhile Flagge had established himself 
picturesipiely on the couch near. to my lady, 
and opposite to Oihione, who had seated her- 
self at a little table, on which she leaned her 
elbow, and ivmained gazing at the medium 
with dilated eyes. 

" You have here to-night, lady, a very rare 
and precious organization," said Flagge, ad- 
dressing himself to Lady Lowry. **This 
young native of the classic soil of Greece is 
endowed with a very wonderful degree of 
sensitiveness." 

Sai*ali stared a little glumly. " Rare," and 
** precious," and ** sensitive," were epithets to 
be applied with some discrimination to per- 
sons of condition— herself , for example. 

** Miss Balasso is staying here with my step- 
daughter. We wish to allow Miss Rosamond 
Lowry the pleasure of having a young— a— a 
— companion, and at the same time to im- i 
prove her music by getting a professional 1 
person who would look after her practising," 
returned Sarah, with as much grandeur of « 
manner as she could a^ume. But Flagge ; 
would not allow himself to be too much awed 
by my lady. If she knew her advantages, he 
knew his. 

^*Miss Xouy is a fine musician, I under- 
stand,*' said he. '* But she is more than that. ' 
She has the eapaoity to become one of the 
most remarkable clairvoyants I ever met with. 
Tou are f oi-t unate, lovely lady, in possessing her 
acquaintance. I tell you tliat there are many 
persons of exalted i>osition and' aristocratic 
ftwhitm ju tliia metropolis who would give 
llMflr eai-s to get hold of her." 

"But I am not to be 'got hold of,'" said 
CBuoue, haiijrhtily. 

* ** Xot by the hollow world," interposed Dr. 
^ t to the claim of friendship you 



are responsive. The antique spirit of the got 
like Grecians lives again in you. It ttn 
again, also, in a product of our Western On 
tinent. Did you ever read the works of « 
admired poet, Walt Whitman ?" 

" No." 

"Didn't you? WeU, I've been told 
classical professors that his style is very 
Pindar's. I believe Pindar was a proi 
literary character among the Greeks at boi 
date B. c. I don't pretend to classioal li 
myself. The philosophy of Natur' has ol 
occupied my attention— that, and the 
nomena of spiritism, and a few eo: 
experiments in a dry-goods store out in 
nessee. But trade is too limited and 
ing in its conditions to suit a temperami 
like mine, which requires the boun 
freedom of the open firmament, and the 
plioity of the primeval savage, to develop 
it ought to." 

Lady Lowry thought this sounded urn 
monly fine. But it did not distract 
attention from the point she had fixed 
mind on. 

"I nhould like to see you mesmerize 
Balnsso, Dr. Flagg," she said. , 

" We should have to ask leave," aiwwi 
Flagge, glancing round in a quick, onn; 
way, and tossing the long, scanty looks off 
forehead with his hand. 

"Ask leave I Whose leave, prayf dfi-' 
manded my lady, majestically. 

" The spirits' leave. They are greaitly illtfl^ 
ested in Miss Nony. There is a Gredan spiitt 
that's partio'larly attach^^ to her. Probably 
a remote ancestor. They do hover aroim^ 
their descendants sometimes. Fve .known 
several cases." 

" Will you allow me to ask. Dr. Ilagge, ^ 
this spirit converses with you in Greek f 
said Mary Lowry. 

" No, madam ; being a spirit, he is awari 
that I don't understand that language. H< 
communicates through the medium of th< 
English tongue." 

" Why, of course, Mary," said my lady. "I 
would be very stupid to talk Greek to a per 
son who doesn't understand it !" 

" Yes ; that would be very stupid— if the ot 
ject of talking were always to be understood 
But spirits (at least when inclosed in mortf 
bodies) sometimes talk for the purpose of nc 
being understood." 

Rosamond, who had a great deal of tb 
enfant terrible about her, asked aloud : 

" But if he is an ancient Greek spirit, ho^ 
did he learn English? T«^gH«ti wasnt ii 
vented when he died." 

"Rosamond!" cried my lady, severel; 
"you ought not to talk in that way It 
wicked, although you may not mean it. 
Would you mind asking the Greek gentlema 
Dr. Flagge, if he has any objection to yoi 
mesmerizing Miss Baliisso'f or me ? Here is 
little table— if you wouldn't mind. Perha; 
you would like some refreshment first, thoug 
I supppse you wouldn't oare for coffee V 

Dr. Flagge evidently did not care for cofft 
It was, he said, too exciting to his nerve 
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system. But, as he had dined early, some hot 
braudy-aud-water and a sandwich would 
probably facilitate the ** manifestations." 

** 1 Juice found bottled stout and oysters 
give con8idera))le of a support," said Dr. 
]<lagge, i>ensiTely. 

Rosumond was desired to ring the bell, and 
the servant who responded to the summons 
was told to send Lobley to speiik with my 
lady. Mary was amazed at her sister-in-law's 
boldness in suggesting to Lobley the prepara- 
tion of food and drink at that abnormal 
hour. 

** Is the tray to be brought up yere, my 
lady?" asked Lobley, couTc^jrhag with ad- 
miitible di'amatic effect that he really was at 
a loss to conceive what would happen next, 
but that he, for his part, would not be held 
responsible. 

" Well, I don't know, Lobley. I think— per- 
haps- 
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Oh, yes; bring it right here into this 
parlor," said Dr. Flagge, affably. And he 
added, turning to his hostess : ** The atmos- 
pliere liere is favorable and agreeable. There's 
no good in toting things round from one 
comer to another. Indeed, it frequently 
wc^akens the power.— Just go ahead, young 
man, and bring the refreshments liere, right 
away." 

The expression of Lobley's countenance on 
being thus addressed was one of such over- 
whelming dignity and disgust as even a town- 
bred butic-r has seldom been known to wear. 
Without casting a glance in the direction of 
the offending Flagge, he stood for one in- 
stant duml) and motionless. Then, bending 
with a kind of condescending deference 
toward his mistress, he said, slowly : ** I be- 
lieve I have understood your ladyship's direc- 
tions. The tray w to be brought up yere !" 
and retreated in good order. 

** I can't promise, you know," said Flagge, 
** that any manifestations will happen. They 
may, or they may not. That is one of the 
tests of their reality. If It was imposture— as 
some of the unbelievers claim— they'd always 
happen, you know." * 

This was said so obviously at Mary Lowry, 
that she replied at once as if she had been ad- 
dressed by name : 

" Does it not strike you as singular that 
these sounds and movements do not happen 
except when you exi>ect them ?" 

** You never were more mistaken in your 
life, lady," returned Flagge. "They do 
liappen. They are happening all the time.*' 
** Not at this moment, for example ?** 
**Well, there are adverse influences to 
be taken into account, I reckon. You can*t 
expeot tlie spirits to like to manifest them- 
selves when the conditions are not favorable. 
But as to not happening except when they're 
l(K>ked for— wliy, do you know, madam," 
Ctuming to Lady Lowry), ** that I have been 
lifted right out of my hammock aboard a ship 
Ml the Pacific Ocean, and transported upon 
aeok by the spirits? I have been floated 
aroun^i the lofty summit of a gum-tree in the 
^ ''est during a dark and moonless | 
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night, and let down again into the „., 

where are<l Indian was asleep without awi 

ing of him! I have had quite a number 
tropical leaves descend upon mo through 
air as I lay in bed in an hotel at liveri 
But I don't feel like talking about these 
cumstances in general society, beoause I 
met with persons who don't believe 'em." 

Any discussion as to the state of mind 
those singular persons who did not bell 
Dr. Flagge's assertions was prevented by 
arrival of the refreshments. And I>r. Flagge 
himself to eat and drink in arapid and raven 
manner, acquired, possibly, among his i 
esting friends, the Appanawchees. The 
contained cold ohioken, sandwiohes 
confectionery, a small decanter of c«»*, 
hot water, and sugar. Flagge expressed 
approbation of Lobley's purveying. 

"That waiter of yours, madam,*' said 
"has considerable of a notion of previa* 
a slight repast on short notice. He might 
a little smarter and a little sprightlier, but 
is not without gumption, lady, I tell you." 

" Waiter !" exclaimed my lady, to whom u 
word suggested a pufljr-f aced man in shab 
black at the Blue Boar in Lambrook. " "EL 
not a waiter at all I He's my butler, and 
most superior servant. He has lived with 
Duke of Belturbet !" Then, seeing that 
eating and drinking had come to an 
Sarah, with her own hand, pushed the 
round table close to Flagge and said 
you mind asking him now— the Greek 
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man, I mean ?" 
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Dr. Flagge consented to make the expert-', 
ment, and the bell was rung for the tray to^ 
be removed. Flagge, however, retained ». 
tumblerful of hot brandy-and-water whkb! 
he placed on a marble console within reaob 
of his hand; and then he deolared himself - 
ready to begin. 

He decided that the sitters at the taUo 
should be only three— Lady Lowry, CBnone, 
and himself. Rosamond was anxious to place 
her* hands on the table also; but this was 
forbidden, as Dr. Flagge felt, he said, that her 
" magnetic conditions " were not favorable. 
So Rosamond perched herself on the arm of 
the chair in which Mary was seated and 
watched the proceedings of the medium' with 
childlike eagerness and curiosity. 

Dr. Flagge, his hostess, and CBnone, then 
placed their hand on the table ; and, after a 
veiy short time — some three or four minutes 
at most— taps and cracks were heard, and the 
table dipped down once or twice In the di- 
rection of (Enone, and away from the 
medium, who was seated opposite to her. 

"It will probably communicate by tip- 
pings this evening," said Dr. Flagge. 

" Do ask it something," said my lady. 

Upon this, Flagge glanced around a little 
uneasily at Mary, and said, after an instant's 
pause: 

" Let Nony put the question herself .—Ask 
if there's any one here for you, won't you f * 

There was a brief pause. Then (Enone said, 
in low, distinct tones : ^ 

' Is there any spirit present ?" 
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jei7 were heard three faint taps, 

B taiile bowed iUv\t toward her. 
■8 I " oried ray lady. '■ Did you ever ! 
^wonderful?" 

IS the Hpirit wish to communicate with 
1 U^one. 

it a spirit I hare Ituown in life !" 

^o is it I" 
aoBwer. 

"We'd better call tiie alphabet," siUd Dr. 
'Mtegti, in a busineaB-llke way. 

TOb being done, it reaulted that the aptrit 
Kvu the spirit of a Qreek deosased " about a 
KSMuand years ago." He declined to glre a 
Biore precise date. He also declined to give 
n name. He stated that he had lived In 
PMhens, but, beyond a boggling attempt to 
M^a out " Parthenon," was unable to say 
Sytldng about the city aa It had existed in 
Eh lifetime. He badlieen arery distinguisli- 
Mlperson, however; and was an ancestor of 
SSfpiridlon Balassopoulo, in whom, and in 
ll^HMe daughter, he continual to take an 
Bkfcctionate intereet. 

r "Can you toll mo where my father is 

Plow I" asked (Enone, earnestly. 

' Some bondings and bowings of the table 

tedlcnred, wliicb Dr. Flagge interpreted to 

Eneui Asia Minor. But Sarah, not feeling the 

tanallest interest in the whereabouts of Big- 

■ r Spiridion Biiiassopouln, impatiently in- 

1, and urged the medium to get leave 

nerize Miss Babuiao. This the spirit 

HoBce accorded. And, after announcing that 

'ft loTied I.ady Lowry with a pure affection, 

■" ■ " fier head was surrounded by a halo 

a spirit-eyes, he said " Good-uigbt," 

1 the table at ouce resumed its equill- 

1. and kept It. 

"Now, Miss Nony," s^d Flagge, "just you 

(t ynurselT right there, in fhut easy-chtur 

Peppofite. Come, and I'll make afewpaaaes." 

I Sory Lowry rose, and drew her aister-ili- 

P'bwonone side. 

"Sarah." she said, "do you think it right 
I'W nifter tills to go on ? The girl is liere un- 
'ir your protectlctn, rememlier." 
["Hlghtto suffer it 7 Ooodnoxel why not? 
^ queer you ore, Mary I What harm can 



I Flagee now paused in making the 

T, and, casting a very malignant giiuice 

3 Uory, he a^d : " I am conscious of a 

sp4nfluence at work here. There's 

hing disturbing of the magnetio current, 

H diatrsctjug Miss Nony's att«uticm." 

"There, Mary, you seel" said nky Indy, im- 

JlUent^. " You'll spoil it all. I do wish 

vTCn'd be quiet." 

J Uary had do choice but te resign herself to 
^beidlent. Alone time the thouglit croaaed her 

I that she might go and appeal to 
f brother. But a moment's reflection 
I Mnneil ber that such an appeal would in all 
I trohabiUey be mnde in vain ; luid that, if 



made in vain, ft would do rather harm thai 
good. 

i'resently (Enone, whose eyes hod liees J 
fixed on the medium, sank backward in J 
the chair, witli closed eyelids, and in anoth^ 

' ite Flagge declared her te be oompleten 
asleep. The aspect of the ^rl's wan ' 
waa pathetio In its helplees quietude, 
la? with her head leaning agiilnst a crlmso 
velvet cushion. Her block hair surrounded 
her thin, white face lilie a cloud, iind her^ 
eyelids drooped heavily. 

" Are you asleep, dear F" asked Mary^ . 
speaking very gently. 

There was no response. 

Rosamond pressed her aunt's hand nervoii*- I 
ly, and drew near te (Enone ; but the medtnat' | 
motioned her baok. 

" Vou must not toiich her 1 " he said hastily. 

" You speak to her. Dr. Flagge," said Liidy 
Lowry, who began to feel a little trepidation 
at the absolute marble immobility at the 
girl's face. 

Then Flagge naid slowly, " ODnone Balasso- 
poulo, dOjiyou hear me ?" 

' sort of ripple ran over her face, and -A I 
faint movement of the lips followed ; but no J 

" You hear me, and you oau ans 

Slie made a visible effort to speak, but ag^B.-fl 
without result. 

" Speak, I say 1 You can speak. Do yotf^ 
hear me f I 

" Y'es," was breathed forth in a low, hissing: J 
wtiisper. ' 

There was an Instant's awe-strioketi silenoe. ] 

" la she really asleep T" asked Rosamond, j 
rather tremulously. 

" You may speak to her yourself, and try,".' 
said Flagge. 

Rosamond did so ; but CEnone's face i 
mained us still lie tliat of a statue. 

" Put your tiand on mine and then speak tt 

Rosamond obeyed, and asked, " Do y(*| 
know me, Nona?" 

Immediately a alight smile played i 
(Enone's lips,aud she answered, " Yes," i- * 
same faint, whispering tone as before. 

" Are you oonvinoed now tliat she is 
magnetic sleep ?" said Fiogge ; and he glauetl 
with a kind of suppressed triumph t' """ 
as he spoke. 

" Convinced ? Of oourae," Interposed b 
lady. " It's wonderful ! Quite awful t 
how deail-like slic looks I— But now 
Flagge, do let me iwk her a question or 
will you J" 

Flagge took my lady's hand, and she t 
gau: 

" Miss Balasso, I should be much obliged A 
you if you would ask some of the apiritJ 
whether I sliall have any more visits f 
that spirit who came for me the other evffl 
ing, and whom 1 most particularly want m 
speak witl)." J^ 

(Enone's brow contracted itself uiMf ] 
but she did not speidi. 

"We'd better not fatigue her too 
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now," said Flange. "She'll be quite olair- 
Toyant after I've mesmerized her a time or 
two noLore." 

** Oil, but I particularly wish an answer to 
this question now," returned Sarah, obstin- 
ately, and with an air expressive of a firm re- 
fusal to be cheated. " i only aUow you to 
put lier to sleep here in order that I might 
get an auswer." 

*'But, Sariih, if it is likely to do the gu-l 
harm I" exclaimed Miu*y, earnestly. 

"Nonsense about doing her harm I The 
spirit of tiie Greek gentleman said she might 
be mesmerized, and 1 suppose lie knew whether 
it would liurt or not." 

" Allow me to put a few questions for you," 
said Dr. Flagge, relinquishing her ladyship's 
hand, and makiug a few more passes with his 
own above CEuoue's head. *' You see you 
have a great amouut of medium istio power 
yourself, lady ; and that is why your contact 
is distressing to her, and disturbs the mag- 
netic curreuts. Witli Miss Rosamond here, 
it's just like touching a vegetable to take hold 
of her hand. Tiiere's no sympathy or an- 
tipathy of the vital fluids, you understand." 

Sarah did not at all understand, but she 
w;a8 mollified by being told that sJie had some 
power which Rosamond was devoid of. 

" Can you see ?" continued Flagge, address- 
ing himself to CEnone. 

" Yes." 

" Then speak. Tell me what you see." 

" Trees, a house — but it is dim. Many 
trees." 

** Look again." 

Her mouth dropped wearily, and her breast 
heaved as if with a sigh, but no sigh was 
heard. 

" What do you see near the house ?" 

" A dog." 

Lady Lowry clasped her hands together, 
and turned pale. 

** It's old Connaught I" she whispered, 
breathlessly. " I thought directly she said, 
* many trees,' that it must be Lowry Place, 
and the dog confirms it. Oh, do make her go 
on I" 

But at this point Dr. Flagge positively de- 
clared that lie was afraid to keep (Enone any 
longer in the mesmeric sleep. He would 
mettmerize lier again some other time for 
Lady Lowry, but now she must absolutely be 
awakened. He proceeded to wave his hands 
about in front of the sleeping girl, and to fan 
her with a silk handkerchief until slie began 
to recover consciousness. The moment she 
did so, and while Mary and Rosamond were 
busied about her, fanning her, and sprinkling 
eau de Cologne on her forehead, he whispered 
quickly to Lady Lowry : " Don't have those 
two next time ; you'll get very different re- 
sults without them. I don't know why, of 
course ; but it seems that Miss Lowry is par- 
tic'larly objectionable to the spirits. It's my 
notion they've something to say as they don't 
want her to hear," he added, with a cunning, 
sciirching look at my lady. 

Meanwhile (Enone was completely awak- 
ened, but rhe seemed languid and confused, 



She remembered nothing, she said, of 
had passed during her sleep. At Mary'i 
gent recommendation she withdrew at oi 
bed and as she went away with 
her great dark eyes rested on the m< 
almost to the last with a singular look- 
of dread— which made a painful impressknl 
Mary Lowry. 

** 1 do trust that this may not be injurii 
to (Enone's health," said Mary, when the 
girls had left the room. "For my 
should be inclined to ask the opinion 
competent physician." 

** Some competent physicians don't 
in mesmerism, I'm told," observed 
with a scarcely disguised sneer. " They 
say it was all humbug, you know; and 
bug don't hurt anybody's health, as I 
of." 

Then lie took his leave of. Lady Lowry 
manner ingeniously compounded of 
obsequiousness, and familiarity. To Mary 
vouchsafed only a very cool, and not s; 
respectful, bow. 

He had considerably extended his 
ledge of various circumstances concerning 
Lowry family, since his first visit to Sir 
mo's house; and he thought himself 
secure enough in its mistress's good gracei 
afford to wage war— secret if it might 
open if it must be— with Miss Lowry, 
Lowry. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The concerts of the CzemoTic fandl 
pleased that portion of the London publl 
which was not too fine to show itself at 
place of entertainment in October. The roo^ 
in which they performed was well filled evei: 
evening; and they became so prosperous tin 
Mr. Peppiatt felt no scruples in getting lid c 
them. They could pay their way, and neeAi 
no forbearance in the matter of their wew 
rent. So Mrs. Peppiatt gave them notioe 1 
leave her rooms, and explained to Majc 
Maude that, though the Gzemovics wef 
good, quiet people enough, yet they had oei 
tain prejudices against brooms, dusters, 9SKk 
soap-and-water, which rendered them iM 
altogether desirable inmates. 

Tlie family took their dismissal with period 
good humor, and removed themselves to flf 
other lodging near the Strand. The landM 
of this house called himself accountant an 
secretary to the Castor and Pollux Lotf 
Society. He lived in a little, grimy parlor ^ 
the ground floor, where he received numeroK 
visits once a week from shabby persons, md 
and female, carrying little yellow acoouH 
books adorned outside with a woodcut repT 
senting a pair of clasped hands. These lltl^ 
yellow account-books held the records of tt 
bearer's transactions with the Castor and Pfl 
lux Loan Society. They contained the mat) 
rials for many a piteous story of poverty, a< 
struggle, and hope deferred, and slow, dreai 
f ul sinking into the depths which underlie tl 
thin crust of phabby gentility. 
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^utckit (that was the landlord's name) 
dcawing-rooms unlet at.present. The 
vie family occupied the whole of the 
floor. Mr. Quiokit was a dirty, civil 
Ith a trick of laughing and rubbing 
ids while he talked, and a habit of con- 
ing most assertions made to him, with 
smiling submissiveness of demeanor, 
iplained sadly of the emptiness of his 
K)r. Such splendid drawing rooms 
ere ! In so marvelously central a situ- 
And at suoli ridiculously moderate 
And yet thejj were empty, and had 
npty for four months. 
Uzemovics paid well for their rooms on 
ond floor, and were peculiarly popular 
with the maid-of -all-work, inasmuch 
never rang the bell, and never want- 
ir rooms swept. Major Maude-^o 
they had recourse in all emergencies— 
eiranteed their ability to pay the rent, 
th Major Maude's word Mr. Quickit 
ed himself abundantly satisfied. He 
)d pleasantly that he liked profes- 
f or his part, entertained no prejudice 
them, and had had various dealings 
em— as indeed he had, and of a very 
3le nature for the Castor and Pollux 
3ciety. ** But," said he, " I wish, Ma- 
ide, tJiat you could find a tenant for 
wing-rooms. Such drawing-rooms! I 
lad a baronet in those rooms, sir— a 
t of ancient family. He used to come 
n the country twice or thrice in the 
md always occupiea my drawing- 
He delighted in them ! " 
ppose he paid you highly, Mr. Quick- 
sir; he did not pay me highly. No, 
f aude, ha 1 ha ! ha 1 Far from it." 
>n it was scarcely worth your while to 
le rooms for him." 

don me, it was quite worth my whUe. 
worth my while. I should not have 
otherwise. I can';t afford to be seuti- 
, Major Maude, ha 1 ha ! " 
[ well, you must hope for the baronet 
up again." 

. at all, sir I Not at all ! He can 
>um up again— in any remunerative 
)eoause he's dead. Major Maude I Ha1 
I ha I I read it in the papers." 
r Maude did not feel himself called 
J seek for anyone, baronet or other- 
o replace Mr. Quickit's lost tenant, 
pa Czernovio announced to his land- 
9 day that he thought he had found a 
for him. The person in question was 
gge, who had made acquaintance with 
smovic family by means of (Enone. 
gge was alw^ays willing and anxious to 
his acquaintance in all directions. He 
nd it very useful, in the course of his 
to know people of all sorts and con- 
His fine patrons had as little notion 
fe when he was not evokin«; spirits in 
rawing-rooms as the spectators in a 
have of the busy world behind the 

lagge had once met a Mr. Demayne 



in Mr. Quickit's back-parlor, and had struck 
up ah acquaintance with him. 

Dr. Cassius Demayne had had dealings in 
his day with the Castor and PoUux Loan So- 
ciety. He had been an actor in country 
towns under a feigned name, and had had 
recourse to Castor and Pollux. 

Mr. Cassius Demayne, whUe freely admit- 
ting that he had failed as an actor, more than 
insinuated that this was owing to his superior 
birth and breeding, which were clearly super- 
fluous in a profession requiring merely natur- 
al abilities. 

Dr. Plagge had once met Demayne in Mr. 
Quickit's back parlor, and he had struck up 
an acquaintance with him. Demayne affected 
an almost unlimited catholicity in his accept- 
ance of associates. 

^* I, too, am a denizen of Bohemia," he said, 
speaking of some actor of the '* poor-devil " 
species. ''And if one goes to settle in a 
country one ought to consort with the in- 
habitants, and adopt their manners and cus- 
toms." 

" Why, yes ; and it comes cheaper, too," re- 
turned Flagge, with perfect appreciation of 
all that was implied in Demayne's little speech 
about being a settler in Bohemia, and not to 
the manor bom. "When I lived among the 
Appanawchees it didn't cost me much for 
clean shirts." 

After that. Dr. Flagge invited Mr. Demayne 
to his rooms, and re^ed him with Bourbon 
whiskey and very special cigars. 

The other guests present were Papa Czer- 
novic and Bob Doery. Now, one might have 
thought the members of this company little 
likely to interest themselves in sucli matters 
as spiritual manifestations. Yet the fact was, 
that Flagge found his marvelous narratives 
eagerly listened to by them. Demayne was 
gradually led on to relate a story of a ghost 
which haunted his family ; your family ghost 
has a flavor of respectability and antiquity, 
and is as genteel an hereditary evil as the 
gout ; and Papa Czemovic told of some singu- 
lar Moldavian superstitions, in which he was 
evidently a firm believer. Mr. Quickit, after 
contradicting everybody all round, admitted 
that he never could see the appearance of 
the ghost in " Hamlet " without a thrill of 
terror. And he added that he was inclined 
to think Shakespeare knew what he was about 
when he introduced supernatural agents into 
so many of his plays. 

" Ghosts, you see," said Mr. Quickit, rubbing ' 
his hands—" ghosts are mixed up with human 
nature— ha, ha, ha ! Now, the immortal bard 
knew something about human nature, gentle- 
men. I don't undertake to say positively 
that there are such things as ghosts, you un- 
derstand ; but I'll stake my head on this— 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand of us believe in 'em." 

" I don't believe in 'em," said Robert Doery, 
sturdily. 

"Oil, yes, you do ! Oh, yes, yes, yes, Mr. 
Doery— ha! ha! ha! To be sure, to— be 
sure ! You may think you don't, but you do." 

" Not a bit of it. t iiftNet ^'Sl, "V^^^^r* \»^<fc 
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for wonders. I neyer oared for cock-and-bull 
rtories eren when I was a little ohf^)." 

*' Aha! no ? Dat Is bat, my dear Mr. Bobby 
— very bat !" said Pa|>a Czemoyic. 

«' Bad or good, it's troe. But I don*t think 
it's bad not to like being humbugged." 

** Ah, but, my dear Mr. Bobby, it is not 
good for de artist to despise de vonderf ooL 
No; de vonderfool is de life of de artist." 

** Ah ! Well, I ain't going to swallow a lot 
of old wives' tales." 

'* Look here, my dear Mr. Bobby, I am old. 
and I have seen many Mensehen and much 
places. And I have washed dem all wiz my 
eyes. Ja ! Now I tell to you dat if you did 
love de vonderfool what you can't understand 
'I don't say exactly beUef it wiz your cold 
bead, but love it like de Ktuder, de little chil- 
dren, do— you would paint more better pic- 
tures. Even when he paint a stool and a 
table, it is better for de artist dat he love de 
vonderfool." 

**Hear! hear! Mr. Chumeywig!" cried 
Quicldt. **Very good— ha! ha! Ve-ry 
good!" 

** Oh, that's all gammon," said Bob, a little 
nettled. *'I know what that kind of » talk 
means. K you can paint a stool and a table 
as they really are, you needn't bother yourself 
about the wonderful." 

*' But tables as dey really is isn't art, my 
dear Mr. Bobby !" said Papa Ozemovic, ex- 
citedly. ** If we was to sing de Moldavian 
melodies as dey really is— ach hewahre I You 
would fill up your ears with woolen !" 

" Well, I know which is the most difftcult, a 
jolly sight ! A chair out of perspective might 
be more * wonderful ' than a ch^ in perspec- 
tive, perhaps. But a child with a slate could 
do the one, and it takes some training and in- 
dustry to accomplish the other." 

** It's rather a big subject, Bob, and I don't 
think you and Herr Czemovic will quite settle 
it to-night," said Demayne. 

** Anyhow, I reckon the wonderful ain't to 
be talked away," observed Flagge. "It's 
hovering around us and above us and inside 
of us—" 

" And below us, eh ?" put in Mr. Quickit. 
** And below us. Yes, sir. And we've got 
to talk a pretty considerable amount before 
we're a-going to eliminate the wonderful out 
•^ of the universe !" 

"Well, but, Dr. Flagge, I suppose you don't 
believe all you hear of these spirit tappings, 
tippings, and tomfoolery, yourself?" said 
Doery. " You're not so soft, now, are you ? 
Come !" 

" There are impostors," said Flagge, with 
cool candor. 
" I should think there were, too !" 
" But their imposture is founded on facts- 
spiritual facts. If there was nothing to imi- 
tate, there'd be no imitators." 

" Oh, I dont know that I quite go with you 
there I" said Mr. Quickit. "No ; I don't feel 
so sure about that. If people will open their 
mouths for humbug, humbug will drop into 
their mouths. It's the one thing that may 
always be had for asldng. Ha, ha, ha !" 



" Humbug won't do what Tve seen d 
Mr. Quickit.— Just ring the bell for somei 
hot water, won't you, Doery ?— Try anc 
cigar, Mr. Demayne. They ain't just tin 
I overdid smoke, but they're pretty fi 
Humbug won't float a human body seven 
from the floor, across a room in fuU i 
light. At least, if any gentleman prese 
acquainted with the receipt for that * ] 
bug,' I shall be happy to deal with him t 
I expect it would pay." 

" Do you mean to say you've seen that 
Flagge?" asked Doery. 

" Guess I don't ' meaif to say ' any m 
I'm asked to on the subject." 

" Oh, but I'm asking, you know. I wa 
know." 

" It wouldn't be any good to tell you 
I've seen. It never is. Folks must set 
themselves." 

" Well, I wish I could, but somehow 1 1 
can. I remember once at Huddersfleld,! 
I was a little lad of twelve years old, a tr 
ing mesmerist gave a lecture in the the 
He had a clairvoyant, as they call it, 
him. But, you know, it was all humbuf 
was found out afterward." 

" That was humbug, too, was it ? Wei 
line the receipt, as I said before, for a hui 
that'd make a person in the magnetic 
describe things he never saw nor heard 
his waking condition!" 

" Have you ever mesmerized any one 
did that ?" 

" WoU, I have known it occur under m 
fluence. Yes." 

" Where was it ? In London ?" 

Flagge gave a quick look at old Czem 
who was listening attentively. 

" No, it was not in London. It was 
off among the Appanawchees," said 
gravely. 

" Oh !" 

" Did you not once mesmerize Nona?' i 
Czemovic. " I dink she once say you 
merize her, eh ?" 

" Who ? Oh, that Greek young girl ? 
I don't know, but I may," answered Fl 
pufQng out a thick cloud of smoke, and 
ing fixedly at the opposite wall. 

"Was that Miss ^alasso?" said Bob, 
to catechise. " I know Miss Balasso. '. 
her at Captain Feppiatt's. Did you i 
mesmerize Miss Balasso ?" 

" I've mesmerized a good many x>eoi 
my time. Take some more whiskey 
water," 

But Bob would drink no more. And 
making one or two attempts to cross-quc 
Flagge, and finding him grown suddenl 
conununicative, the young man rose 
away. 

" I come, too, up stah^," said Papa 
novic ; " I go wiz you, my dear Mr. Bo 

" I'm off to the theatre, sir," said Bob 
toning his overcoat. " There's a night-re 
sal of the pantomine after the play, f 
want to see the effect of the ' Meatls of A 
del,' with the gas full on." 

" Aha ! Dat is very good. Ja. Don 
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gpise de vonderfool, my dear young friend, 
eh ?" 

" We shall be as wonderful as we can for the 
money," leplied Bob. " Dutch metal and red 
ibil make a gr^nd effect at a distance. And, 
l)etw«en you and me, the wonderful never 
ought to be looked at too close." 

When Doery and Czemovio were gone, the 
other two made some show of taking their 
leave also ; but Flagge pressed them to stay 
with hospitable warmth. "What's the- hur- 
ry ?" he said. " I guess you've nothing to do 
just now, Quickit. And if Mr. Demayne 
hasn't either, I don*t see why we shouldn't 
see the end of the bottle." 

Then he made up a roaring fire, drew the 
table nearer to it, replenished the tumblers 
with grog, and bade his guests make them- 
selves comfortable. 

" Queer old card, Czemovic," obser^d De- 
mayne, lighting a fresh cigar. 

** He's an original, is Chumeywig," said Mr. 
Quickit. ** He's seen an immense deal of the 
world— an— 4m-me7i8e— deal \ I don't know 
-vrhere he hasn't been, and he knows a little of 
everything." 

*• Yes ; there's amusing elements in the 
character of om* friend Czemovic. And ro- 
mantic elements," said F^agge. 

*^ Humph ! He don't look romantic," re- 
marked Demayne, dryly. 

•' Well, sir ; that's a fact. He does not look 
romontix}. But there is a highfalutin ele- 
ment in Czemovic. There mostly is in Ger- 
mans, far's I know." 

" But Chumeywig isn't a German," said 
Quickit. " Oh, dear, no ; ha, ha, ha, I Not 
ataUso!" ^ 

A Moldo-Wallachian, eh ?" said Demayne. 
By no means! By no means. He is, I 
understand, a Russian by birth. His mother 
was a German. His father was— what is it 
they call it ?— Slavonic, eh ? Ha, ha, ha I his 
name is queer, isn't it ? Oh, Chumeywig is a 
cosmopolitan party, out and out. As queer a 
fish as I ever came across ; and I've known a 
lew queer fishes in my time. Oh, dear, 
yes!" 

** Oh, as to queer fishes— I've a pretty large 
experience in that way myself. I don't sup- 
pose many men are as weU acquainted with 
tlie back slums of Europe as I am I " 

There was always considerable likelihood 
that when Demayne got (conversationally) in- 
to the back slums of Europe, he would Unger 
there. 

«' Oh, Lord bless you I " said Mr. Quickit, 
"the people I've come in contact with in that 
parlor down-stairs would amaze you! Our 
transactions, to be sure, are chiefly with the 
•ort of, persons that I call small-fry, ha, ha, 
ha! Small-fry you know; but bigger fish 
hare nibbled now and then. Lady's-maids, 
now— you've no idea of the lady's-maids that 
liave come here on behalf of their mistresses. 
Why, sir, we have advanced cash to get 
diamonds out of pawn to go to coiut with— 
.Jngt got out for the day, and put back next 
day. Ha, ha, ha I" 
'* Flatty expensive kind of business, that, 
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Mr. Quickit ? I suppose Castor and Pollux 
didn't forget to make them pay for their 
diamonds." 

*' Not at all, sir. I think we did it dirt cheap, 
all things considered. Then there was the 
baronet, sir— the baronet that lodged in these 
very rooms— these i-dentical apartments. 
Why, he ooidd walk into her majesty's draw- 
ing-room, and was hand-and-glove with the 
nobility. And yet a relation of his— the cir- 
cumstance only came out the other night — 
came to borrow twenty pounds of us !— which 
wasn't twenty either, by the time he got it. 
Came to borrow a small sum like that, of the 
Castor and Pollux, and all the time his rich 
relation was lodging overhead and drawing 
his percentage on money put into the con- 
cern ! And neither of 'em knew anything 
about the other's having dealings with us. 
That's the cream of the thing, sir. Oh, 
Lord bless you I talk of coincidences— the co- 
incidences that have happened in that par- 
lor alone would fill volumes— volumes I I 
often tliink that if I had time to write a 
novel, I could turn out something sensational 
that would astonish people— and keep to facts 
all the while, too." 

" Why don't you snatch a quarter of an 
hour now and then, Quickit, and give us a 
novel?" said Demayne, with his woodenest 
expression of countenance. " It must be very 
easy. I think if it wasn't for the ortho- 
graphical difficulties of the English language, 
I should write a novel myself. But it's the 
spelling that's so d— d difficult I " 

Mr. Demayne's irony was lost on Quickit, 
whose tumbler Flagge had recently and 
quietly replenished. 

"No, no; it isn't the spelling. Not at all, 
ha, ha, ha I not— at— all. It's time that's want- 
ing, sir.' Minutes and hours !— minutes and 
hours ! But, as far as incident goes— and co-in- 
cidence, which is more, a great deal more— 
I could supply you ad lib,^^ 

"Domestic dramas, I suppose, Quickit? 
Plenty of them, eh ?" said Flagge. 

"Not particularly domestic," returned the 
landlord, whose tendency to contradiction 
seemed aggravated by his potations. "I 
shouldn't style them peculiarly domestic^ you 
know. Quite the reverse, ha, ha, ha ! " 

"I think the queerest thing I ever heard 
was that about the lady's maid coming to 
borrow money for the diamonds," said Flagge. 

" Oh, that's not the queerest thing, by any 
means. Oh, dear, no I That kind of thing 
happens more often than you would suspect, 
my dear sir, ha 1 ha ! ha I Women— specially 
women in high life— are always up to some 
dodges. But the baronet, eh ? a shrewd man, 
a wonderfully 8lu:ewd man I Such a liead! 
And the way he managed to keep the Castor 
and Pollux in the background I I don't be- 
lieve the big-wigs that he consorted with even 
knew where he lodged in town. No letters 
ever came for him here — all sent to the club, 
he told me. Close, eh ?" 

" Ah !" said Demayne, drawing his breath 
through his teeth, " your baronet's not the 
first man that hasn't cared to have his ad- 
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dress known by his family when he wai^ down 
on his luck in liondon. By Gteorge, in my 

own case " 

" Down on his luck ? Good. Ha I ha I ha I 
Ve— ry good. Happy to hear from you 
again, sir. Ton never made a greater mis- 
take in your life, Mr. Demayne. Down on 
his luok, eh? I tell you what, I wish I was 
down on my luck in the same way. He could 
have bought up our friends, Castor and 
Pollux, and never missed the money. 1 hap- 
pened to know of one or two investments of 
his while he was living in my house, and they 
all turned up trumps, every one I Down on 
his luck! Ha! ha! ha! Positively that's the 
funniest mistake. I've often wondered who 
got all the old boy's property. He made a will 
when he was in my house— hi those drawing- 
rooms-^his i-dentical and actual apartment, 
sir— and I witnessed it." 

"Did you, by G — ?" exclaimed Flagge, 
pitching the end of his cigar into the fire with 
a sudden movement. 

Quickit drew himself up with slightly in- 
ebriated dignity. "Yes, Dr. Flagge, I did, and I 
don't see what reason you have to doubt my 
word, sir." 

** You witnessed the will, did you ? Why, 
then, of course you do know where all the 
property went. No need to wonder about 
the matter, eh r 

** I am sorry to contradict you, sir— very 
sorry— ha! ha ! ha ! But I will simply answer, 
it's nothing of the sort, sir. People do not 
read a will when they witness it. At least 
tliey needn't to. I didn't. Sir Rupert JiOwry 
W'asn't likely to take me into his confidence, 

sir." 

** Wheugh !" whistled Demayne. " So yoiu* 
l^aronet was Sir Rupert Lowry, was he ? Odd 
enough— I happen to know something about 
that family." 

" And that, then, was made after the will 
that— of course, you know the date, Quickit ?" 

** Of course, I know nothing of the kind, Dr. 
Flagge. Ha! ha! ha!— not at all. I wish 
you good night, Dr. Flagge. There's a meet- 
ing of our Sectors to-morrow morning, and 
I must have my head clear and my papers 
j>eady. Too much good company way result 
in muddle, ha ! ha! ha ! Good company com- 
l>ined with Bourbon whiskey, you know, eh ? 
I'm fond of society myself— always was. But 
duty, sir, duty calls. In the words of the 
convivial and lamented poet, * And doth not 
a meeting like this make amends ?' and so on. 
But unfortunately it don't make amends for 
negl^^^i^S one's business. By no means— ha ! 
lia ! ha ! By— no— means. I wish you, gentle- 
men, a very good night." 

Then Demayne also went away, and Flagge 
•was left to his own reflections. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

It was a cold, damp, dreary December 
0vening in London. 
Mary Lowry sat in her apartment in reverie. 



But although lonely, she was not 
(Enone, crouched on a low stool by tl 
rested her chin on her clinched banc 
stared with her wonderful eyes into t 
heart of the glow. Neither had spoke: 
long time. The twilight had died on 
and the unshuttered windows had gn 
be mere black panels in the fitfully il 
ated wall. 

The two had sat silent for a long tin 
was black night outside, and the fii 
burned low within the room. Tlie hai 
the door was turned softly, and two i 
came in, conversing as they entered. 

** It is a most Important discovery," 
woman's Voice. **I was always sure 
though. I felt it. It was a regular pi 
ment, you know. Poor, dear old man 
what his feelings must have been allthi 
You must not breathe one word to Miss 
at present. Do you hear ? Not one w 

think myself " 

" Sarah ! You don't see us. I am he 
(Enone." 

"La! bless my heart, Mary, how 3 
startle me ! Enough to bring on palpi 
What on earth are you sitting in the da 
Do ring for lights." And my lady sat 
with her hand pressed to her side. 

The other person who had entered tl 
was Dr. Flagge. He now stepped f 
and rang the bell. Tliere was a short 
Then Lady Lowry said, in a complainin 
** I cannot understand people liking to 
this. The firelight always did make ] 
dulL And I declare, when I hear the 
bell in the streets before the lamps are 
of an evening, it gives me such a low 
spirits that I don't know what to do w: 
self. But some people don't feel tt 
that way." 

Mary rose and left the room, with 
slight and haughty salutation to Flagg 
passed him. At the door she turn 
said : "Rosamond is coming into my i 
read with me for an hour before di 
Will you come, too, (Enone ?' 

"Yes," answered (Enone, "I will 
But she did not move. 

A servant, who appeared with a la 
formed his mistress that Mr. Wigm« 
downstairs in the boudoir, and wantec 
one word to her ladyship. 

" Shall I show him up here, my lady 
the man. 

"No; I'll go down to him. Deai 
everything comes at once I Gro and \ 
compliments, and say I am comii 
Flagge, don't you go till I've seen you j 
want partimdarly to speak to yoif. Wai 
As the door closed behind her, (Eno 
slowly and made as if she was goi 
Flagge stretched out his hand witli a 
half of command, half of entreaty. 
Miss Nony," he said. And she sto 
looking at him. 

" I wish you didn't run away fron 
often," said Flagge. 

" I have not run away— I do not ru: 
That is for cowards." 
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"Oh, I know you've spirit enough for an 
army ot heroes— real ancient Greek spirit I 
But what I mean is that you fed like running 
away aU the time, and that hurts me more'n 
you think for." 

She stood looking at him in a dreamy way, 
and neither spoke nor moved. 

"liook here, Miss Nony, jiAt set yourself 
down there for one minute, and let me say 
what I want to say— if I can. 'Tain't so easy, 
but.it*s got to be said.'* 

CBnone obeyed him mechanically, as it 

seemed, and seated herself in the large chair 

beside the hearth which Mary had occupied. 

Flagge sat down, too, but not close to her; he 

sat ao that he could look full into her face as 

he spoke. But he did not avail himself of the 

ad-^antage of the position, for his eyes drooped 

and. wandered, and he showed symptoms of 

nervousness.. After a few seconds he began : 

" See now. Miss Nony, the chief thing is that 

you've got to believe in the truth of what I'm 

a-going to say to you. It is the truth. But 

first I'll ask you a question. You're not going 

back to that schoolmistress, Miss Cribb, I'm 

told. Is that so ?" 

CBnone bowed her head. 
"WeU, then— that's the first thing. Yes, 
that's the first thing." 

He stopped, hesitating in a confused 
manner, very different from his usual self- 
assumed glibness. '*Why did you give that 
up ? It was a living. You earned your bread 
there, and something over." 

** I can earn my bread by private pupils." 
** But Miss Cribb's wa^ a home. I wonder at 
you, Miss Nony, with your feelings of independ- 
ence " 

"I earn my bread here. I teach Bosa- 
mond." 
" What do the Czernovics say to it ?" 
" What matters what they say ? I am not 
accountable to them— nor to you." 

'* Don't flash out on me," said Flagge, al- 
most humbly. 

The flash had been a very brief one, for 
-<Enone almost immediately fell back into the 
dreamy, languid manner she had shown at 
the beginning of the interview. 

** No, I know you ain't accountable to me. 
Bat I'm behind the scenes here. I know these 
people. I know Lady Lowry's character, the 
real nature of her as you can't know it, and I 
tell you that all she wants is to make a cat's-paw 
of ^ou. She wants to know what the spirits say 
to you— that's aU. Soon as her turn's served, 
you won't be welcome here long." 

(Enone roused herself with an apparent 
effort to answer him with some energy. ** I 
xrill not be catechised," she said, haughtily. 
" Why should you venture to speak to me as 
you do ? If I am alone in the world, at least 
I will take the benefit of it as well as the pain. 
I will follow my own mind, and not another's. 
There is no reason why you should interfere 
to question me— no reason why I should 
answer you." 

** As to your answering— that's as it may be. 
As to my questioning— there is only one 
reason for it, but that's a pretty strong one." 



He paused for an instant, and his eyes met 
hers. The latter did not drop, but remained 
looking full at him with a strange expression. 
There was a kind of solemn, self -forgetting in- 
tentness in those eyes, and yet they conveyed 
in some indescribable way a sensation of lurk- 
ing, latent dread. Magge's gaze fell before 
them. He began plucking nervously at the 
silver buttons on his fantastic jacket, as he 
proceeded : 

" It's a pretty strong reason— just about the 
strongest a man can have. I love you, Nony, 
and I s'pose you knew it afore I spoke." 

She seemed to draw herself together and 
grow smaller, like a shrinking bird, but her 
eyes remained on Flagge's face. 

" You did know it, Nony, didn't you ?" 

" I did know what you were going to say." 

" Guess there's never a woman that don't 
know that secret before it's told out to her in 
words. But you're, honester than the rest, 
and you own it." 

" I should have known what you were 
going to say, then, whatever it might have 
been." 

"Well— since you knew what was coming 
and didn't stop me— I hope— I hope you don't 
altogether dislike to hear it, Nony." 

" Why do you say it ?" 

He had been leaning forward to speak to 
her, with his elbows resting on his knees, but 
at this query he fairly started back. CEnone 
was perfectly quiet, serious and intent. Her 
face was white, her widely-opened eyes 
glittered. So strange a manner of receiving 
a declaration of love might have disconcerted 
a more massive-natm^d man than Flagge. It 
disconcerted him greatly. The first thing he 
did was to mutter a deep oath under his 
breath; it was merely his unpremeditated, 
almost instinctive way of expressing emotion, 
and he was really moved. 

" By the Lord above, Nony," he said, " I be- 
lieve you are a kind of sprite without human 
feelings! I wonder does red blood run in 
your veins I" Then after an instant he burst 
out vehemently, striking his clinched hand 
against a little table near him, " Why do I 
say it ? Because it's been burning inside of 
my heart this long time, and it had got to be 
expressed. Look you here, Nony, I don't say 
but what at first I sought af t^r you just be- 
cause you had a sensitive temperament favor- 
able to the mesmeric developments. You 
were * a good subject,' and I didn't go beyond 
that. Not but from the very first I was kind - 
of attracted to you, and that you were differ- 
ent in your influence on me from any woman 
I'd ever seen. And 'twasn't long 'fore I 
found that you were just simply the only 
woman in the world for me. I couldn't ex- 
plain why, p'r'aps. There may be liandsomer, 
cleverer, better-humored girls— I dunno. But 
I do know that I never turn my eyes to look 
after 'em, while when you're in the room I 
don't only see you all the time, but I see 
nothing else. The world's just full of you, 
Nony. Is that love or ain't it? Answer, 
you I" 

'* Yes," she said, very faintly, rather form- 
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\jxg the word with her Hps than sounding it 
with her voioo. 

** * Why do I say it ?* Because I want you 
to take ri|i;ht hold of my hand and trust me. 
1 want you to know there's some one in the 
wi»rUl dtM^sn'tlook on you as a music-machine, 
10* a uiesmeric machine, or a machine to talk 
b'lviioh or (jerman. Some one that'll put you 
Uiiit iu the whole round earth, and all the 
iiiiit^rri a hundred miles behind you, let 'em be 
iliu^heMeH or any other d— d humbug they 
like ! I've had a rough life, and liyed with 
iHHigh men, but I know Ood Almighty's patent 
itt ii(i)»IUty when I see it. There's some as 
iloa't, I ulll you." 

If l<Uiigge had schemed with industrious 
(tuuiiiug to hit on a form of flattery which 
bhould Incline (Knone Balasso to listen to his 
liuil', lie could have found none better adapted 
for hiti purpose than this. 

*' Oh, do you really care>so much for me ?" 
Him Mtiid, in the tone of one reluctantly ac- 
kiio\« ledglufT a sorrowful truth, and her face 
uud litM' yoioe seemed tremulous with a new 
auii udoralih) gentleness. 

•♦ i 'ar<* for you, Nony ? When you look so 
1 tw\ ati If I could lie right down and die at 
your feet." 

ile wiw pale with passion, and leaned back 
hi his cluilr pressing" his hands across his 

4»yei». 

♦♦ 1 tliouglit you were not speaking the truth 
at Hrst, and 1 hated you. I thought you 
WHUtiHl to keep your influence over me. I 
UHi usefid to you. They say I am useful to 
>(iu, and that your influence is bad for me," 
Hiild (Knone, uttering her genuine thoughts 
witli a enide, almost cruel, candor. But still 
tilt) H(»ftneHs of her face and voice was ex- 
(liiisitfUy sweet, although her words seemed 
bitter. 

hMagg«) removed his hands from his eyes. 
" 'Hiey say I And I sjpose you believe what 
they nay before me."^ 

** No, not now. I think you do not always 
speak the truth. But I believe what you say 
now. I wish I did not believe it I" 

♦*Nony!" 

♦» Yes, I do. If I did not believe it, I should 
U(»t feel sorry for you. It is very hard to love 
a person who cannot care for you. I am sorry. 
Life seems all sorrow, I think." 

" But it needn't to be !— not aU sorrow. lis- 
ten here, Nony. The words seem just bub- 
bling in my heart till I can't speak 'em. They 
* kind of choke me. I wish there was one word, 
(tne great, full syllable that 'ud say all I want 
to, and I could cry it out so as you'd feel it in 
every flbre of you. Listen here : you don't 
care for me as I care for you, nor you can't. 
'Ttdn't in Nature. Well, I know it. I'm re- 
signed to it. I've lived down in dark sorts of 
depths fathoms below your sphere. You're 
one of them white-winged kind of creatures 
that seem as if they can't take a soil moreen a 
swan can. But you might take me up higher 
with you, if you would, Nony. I know you 
You say I don't always speak the 
•311, I ain't a-going to lie to you, any- 
y J don't always speak the truth; 



twouldn't suit most folks if I did. My aitt 
tocratic customers like lies best— a deal beifc 
But when * they say* that my influence otM 
you is bad, they— well, for your sake, Konj 
111 say they're nustakeriy that's alL Influence 
The fools, tohieh toa^ is the injluenesf Wbj 
Nony, don't you see that Tve lost the power 
had over you V* 

She started, and uttered a barely andit 
exclamation of surprise. 

'* There, I've said it, and it's the troth:! 
won't take it back. I could no more magnc 
ize you now than I could magnetize 
bronze statue a-horseback outside tbere." 

" How can that be r 

** I only know it. Ihavent siddsotoLadd 
Lowry. She thinks my power over yoaiB,fill 
strong as ever. P'r'aps I might have dec^frel 
you yourself about it— for a bit longer, at any 
rate." 

" But is it true ? Are you sure f 

"Will you let me try?" 

He made one or two passes, but his hand 
trembled, and his glance faltered. C&one^ 
eyes were fixed on his, scrutinizingly. * Snd 
denly Flagge dropped his hand and passed hi 
handkerchief across his forehead. **I canl 
do it, Nony," he said. " Your friends neednl 
be afraid of my influence over you. I guea 
it's my friends have got to be af raid-^r wouK 
be if I had any." 

There was an appeal to her compassion ii 
the words and the tone which moved he 
powerfully. 

" I know what it is to be friendless," shi 
said. " I have been friendless as long as I cai 
remember. Oh, I don't mean that I have no 
found kindness — from the Czemovics aiM 
others. But friends— that is difrerent." 

" You've got one now, Nony. See, now, 
alnt a-going to boast about what I can do fa 
you— though something a man tiiat loves i 
woman as I love you can always do to he^ 
her through life — but only think what yon oai 
do for me I Money I know you dont care fbi 
but I can work for both of us. rve mad( 
some cash since Fve been in this coun 
try. And I can malce more. If yonll jus 
throw me down one crumb of hope to live od 
even if you do it no kinder than you'd throi 
a bone to a starving dog, 111 wait, and work 
and you shall see if I don't make a home foi 
you. Beyond seas if you like. Why shouldn^ 
we go right away from all the lies and th< 
humbug and the insolence of fools not worth] 
to loose your shoe-tie, and make a life for our 
selves? Why, Nony, if you'd like it, wh] 
shouldn't we go to Greece, to your own beau 
tiful country ? I'd do that for you and more 
if you'd only let me I I've a strong will, Nony 
and I can be smart enough, too, with the out 
.iride worldv I have been smart enough up t 
to-day, to do whatever I'd a mind to, soone 
or later. And think what I might aehiev 
when I'd not only a mind, but a heart to it 
Let me take you away from them all, and pv 
you in a shrine of your own, aiid worshi 
you. I know I ain't your equal. I know I'l 
ignorant of book learning compared to yoi 
but anyhow I've had mind enough to appr< 
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ciate you— and that's more'n these superflne 
folks have got to, with all their education. 
Nony, just say one little word to give me a 
hope, and Hi wait, and be dumb, and patient, 
and not aslf to touch your liand, or tiie liem of 
your garment, until you give me leave 1 " 

(Enone was not made of suoh stem stuff 
that she was insensible to this fervid wooing. 
It is in the eternal nature of things that to he 
loved and wooed is so intensely sweet to tiie 
womanly heart that even a simulated love, a 
false idol, may chance to be accepted without 
question. Flagge paused in the torrent of ills 
words and loolced at her. *^ I never tiiougiit 
to be glad to see you cry, Nony," he said, " but 
I thanlc God that you do feel for me. You 
believe me, Nony. You can't help it." 

" I believe you ; yes, I do believe you. And 
I thanl£ you. I am not ungrateful. But I am 
sorry— oh, so grieved and sorry 1 " 

'* As to gratitude, there can be no talk of 
that from you to me. As well expect the sun 
to be grateful because we see he shines ! I 
don't flatter you, Kony, as some might. I 
don't tell you you are the most beautiful crea- 
ture in the shape of a woman that ever 
walked this earth. I dunno, scarcely, whether 
you're beautiful or not. But I love you, that's, 
all. You're a power over me that no human 
being ever had yet. Instead o( me controlling 
you and drawing you, by imagination, or will, 
or anything else, it's you who control me. 
You might set your little foot right down on 
me this minute. I'm at your mercy." 

Again, no cunning premeditation could have 
taught him a subtler appeal to her than this 
unconditional surrender. In her young, ar- 
dent worship for all that was heroic, to be 
outdone in magnanimity seemed to her a most 
grievous burden. 

" I wish I could do anything to show you 
that I am grateful, and— and— to make amends 
for having so misjudged you," she said. " / 
w&ih I could I But for loving you— I cannot." 
" Will you let yourself be loved ? I*m more 
tlian wiUing to strike that bargain! Nony, 
won't you give me one kind word ?" 

He drew nearer to her as he spoke, and she 
shrank away with a movement which was all 
the more significant because it was wholly in- 
voluntary, 

" The kindest word would be to tell you to 
go away and never see me any more. I can 
never love you— never, nftverl And I would 
glvo ten years of my life— no ; that says noth- 
*"S — I would live ten years longer to make 
you not love me." 

Her shrinldng movement of repulsion, far 

J?^^J''^aji her words, stung him so intolerably 

inat ne was driven beyond all self-command. 

"o you think I don't understand it all ?" he 

-I .V ,^®rcely. " It ain't so much that you 

uon t love me— I didn't expect you should, all 

?'«? ^°®T"°* that you do love some one else. 

i t tf ® just casting yourself down at the feet 

Sit It *^^Wng Englishman— a fellow who'd 

ui.Vi.1 ^^^ barely good enough to be a lady's 

"** Mred companion to the women that 

onor and glory to belong to ?iim /" 

even while he was speaking the 



words tliat they would outrage and 
her— perhaps beyond forgiveness. Ne 
less he spoke them, being goaded by a 
ate impulse of pidn and anger. Bu 
he ceased and looked at her, he was s 
with a sudden fear at wliat he liad doi 

All the softness and warmth had g 
of CEnoue's face. It looked white and 
and her eyes seemed to see somethinj 
filled them with terror. And truly she 
something which tenified her, but 
with her mind, and not with her 
vision, that she saw it. She looked i 
future as one looks down into some d 
gulf— not upward, nor onward. Not ] 
and noble sorrows, and a poetic id 
self-sufficing disdain for the mean p 
of the vulgar, whether high or low— nc 
no ; but to be coarsely ridiculed, or < 
pitied ; to be exposed to hear the sc 
feelings of her soul discussed with 
frankness— for who was she, and wl 
her place in the world, that men sho 
her the hypocrisy of respect ?— to fa 
her fancied height, below the level 
humblest woman who had fathe: 
band, or brother to protect her I 

There was silence for perhaps a 
Then CEnone rose up from her cha 
moved toward the door. 

" Nony ! " said Flagge, and he lO' 
her as if he were pleading for his life, 
you speak one word ?" 

She did not even turn her eyes on l 
advanced toward the door. But she 
to move with an uncertain step as if s: 
dizzy. 

" You won't leave me like this, Nonj 
won't be so right down cruel and he 
My God I You drive a man clean m 
then you punish him for not being in 
senses ! " 

She had reached the door by this ti 
was fumbling with the handle. 

** Listen, Nony, I take back what I s 
ask your pardon on any terms, if y< 
Can't you understand that if I didn't I 
desperate I should never have been di 
say what I did ?" 

He stretched out his hand to deta 
but at the same instant she succe< 
opening the door, and swaying heav 
ward would have fallen to the groun 
had not been caught by Percival W 
who appeared at the head of the stau 
the wake of Lady Lowry, 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Flagge was sitting at a round table < 
with the remains of breakfast. He 
large and showy dressing-gown of sil 
ded and quilted. But his uncombed lo4 
his unshaven chin were not in keepii 
his smart garment. He held a half- 
cigar between his finger and tliumb, 
wa3 not ali^jlit ; and liis whole express 
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attitude as he sat staring at the fire denoted 
listless despondency. 

** There's a gentleman wants to see you, Dr. 
Flagge," said the maid-servant, walking close 
up to his chair. 

*' Who is he, and what does he want ?" 

'* Well, he wouldn't give his name, but said 
he was the paity from Queen Street. I think 
he's* a reg'lar swell. He come in a private 
brougham, with a livery footman, and his 
boots is as shiny as shiny," returned the 
damsel, unconscious that the subject of this 
eulogy was so near her. 

" I don't know anybody from Queen Street," 
began Flagge, when Sir Cosmo advanced in- 
to the room. 

** Good-morning," said Sir Cosmo, curtly. 

Sorry to disturb you, but I should l^ke to 
have a word or two with you. I shan't keep 
you long." 

Flagge had only seen the baronet once be- 
fore, but he recognized him immediately, and 
rising from his seat, held out his hand. 

" Sir Cosmo I How do you do? I hope her 
ladyship is well. Please to take a chair right 
here beside the fire, won't you ?" 

" Sir Guzman I " muttered the maid-servant 
to herself, as she shuffled down the kitchen- 
stairs, making a rhythmic tattoo with one 
slipper down at heel. " I knowed he was a 
swell I" 

'* What can I have the honor of doing for 
you, Sir Cosmo Lowry T' asked Flagge, when 
the door was closed. He spoke in his habitual 
melancholy tone, with that peculiar inflection 
of remonstrance in it which has been noted 
before in these pages. 

" I'm afraid it's very doubtful whether you 
can do anything' for me, Mr. Flagge, but my 
lady thinks you can ! " replied Sir Cosmo, 
with a sniff, intended to imply that his trords 
were to be accepted jocosely. 

" I^ady Lowry's a ^y of uncommon powers 
of mind, Sir Cosmo. I guess you'd better 
think as she thinks. You wont go far wrong 
at that." 

*'H'mI Well— I suppose— of course you 
know what I've come for, Mr. Flagge ?" 
■ '* Well, I know a good many things. Sir Cos- 
mo, that's a fact. But I'm not sure as I'm 
able to define exactly what your motive for 
coming here this morning is ; no, sir." 

*' H'm I Ha I ' Sir Cosmo orossed one leg 
impatiently over the other. *^That means you 
don't choose to speak first. I suppose Fd bet- 
ter state the thing in plain words, then." 

" Wliy, I do suppose it might be conclusive 
to a mutual understanding between us. Sir 
Cosmo." 

" Well then, in plain words, you have pro- 
fessed to my wife that you havQ, certain in- 
formation about a will made by my late 
father subsequently to the will which has 
been proved and acted upon. You profess 
that you will be able to obtain further infor- 
mation on the subject, and for obtaining that 
information, and communicating it to us, you 
ask a sum of money. Is that a correct state- 
ment ?" 

I blieve it ain't far wrong, Sir Cosmo," 
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" You're not fond of plain * Yes ' or * No,' 
Mr. Flagge?" 

** Well sir, there's a baldness about 'em ; 
yes, sir." 

Sir Cosmo was considerably taken aback by 
the cool simplicity of this reply. He had an 
uneasy misgiving that he was being laughed 
at, and a strong desire not to betray that 
misgiving, which, together, made him un- 
comfortable. " I presume you are aware that 
in asking money for any such information you 
are advancing the quite monstrous and un- 
tenable theory that you have exclusive and 
secret means of obtaining that information ?" 
said he, almost snappishly, 

Flagg smiled. "Well, Sir Cosmo Lowry," 
said he, slowly, " if that theory's so monstrous, 
it seems a'most a pity to have put yourself to 
the trouble of driving down here just to say 
so— don't it ?" 

This time Sir Cosmo was quite sure that he 
was being laughed at. 

**I came here, Mr. a— a— Flagge, in com- 
pliance with Lady Lowry's wish " 

"Well, that's an amiable motive, anyhow." 

" And because I don't think she's fitted to 
deal with— with gentlemen of your remark- 
able aouteness." 

" Well, now, I wouldn't say so myself. Lady 
Lowry has a very good notion of a making 
deal, sir. Ladies very often have." 

" Of course, you know that I don't believe 
in your spirits." 

" I guessed you might be a likely sort of 
gentleman to disbelieve." 

" I take that as a great compliment to my 
common sense. No, I don't believe in the 
spirits at all. Therefore, you see, when I am 
told that such and such information has been 
communicated by the spirits, the first ques- 
tion I ask is, * Has the information been given 
at all ?" 

" Just so ; and not being able to resist the 
belief that Tve got some information— let me 
have come by it how I may- you get up a 
little earlier than usual one fine morning to 
come and find out, if you can, what it is that 
I know, and whether my knowledge is worth 
buying, or whether you can't get at it for 
nothing, which would be best of all." 

This came so near being an accurate state- 
ments of Sir Cosmo's sentiments on the sub- 
ject as for the moment to disconcert him. 
Moreover, he did not at all relish being talked 
to in this free-and-easy manner by a person 
like Flagge. 

" My good sir," said Sir Cosmo, "excuse me 
for saying that I think you carry hocus-pocus 
a little too far. Hocus-pocus has its ad- 
vantages, and when the spirits are in question 
no doubt it is indispensable. But as to 
making a mystery about whether Sir Rupert 
Lowry caused a will to be witnessed in 
London on a certain day or not — I assure you 
this is a prosaic country of policemen, and 
newspapers, and so forth, and there can be 
no difficulty in verifying such a fact as that 
without troubling the spirits on the subject." 
" Why, you wouldn't have got so far as the 
beginning of an idea that there was another 
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win mode in London if it hadn't been For the 
spirits I" retnrned Flagge. striking the palm 
of hia hand on the table. " And, now yon've 
got the idea, I should like to know liow you're 
going to Terlf y it. If it's bo uncommon easy, 
I wonder you took the trouble to oome here 
at all." 

" I've no objection to gratify your ouriosity. 
Ur. Ftagge. The means I iJiould take to 
verify the foot in question would be— simply 
to put an advertiBement in the JIW», bogging 
auy one who witnessed suoti a will to come 
forward." 

Tina was a sudden inspiratloa Buggested by 
his own mention of ''newspapers" among the 
things to be met with in this prosaic eoun- 
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" Well, just look hei-e, air Cosmo Lowry. I 
don't belong to the aristocratic claaaes myself, 
and time is money with me. I'm a child of 
Natur'. rftiseJ among the wild tribes of the 
West, and unaccustomed to the trammels of 
conventionality ; and It just cornea to this— If 
you've got any proposildon to make, I'll Im> 
happy to listen to you ; If not, it don't matter 
one d— n to me what you do I " 

With that, Flagge relit his cigar, and began 
to smoke with long, vigorous pulTa. 

This was by no means the kind of tone 
which Sir Cosmo had looked tor. He had ex- 
peoted to Qnd a BUfiple, amooth-tongued 
charlatan, who would wheedle and Qatter, 
and try to mystify him ; and he had promised 
himself the pleasure of opposing sharp, sar- 
codtic speeches to the ohiirlataii's blandish- 
ments, and Dtterly getting the beat of him. 
But Sir Cosmo's wenpons were useless here— 
needles against granite. Flngge's mauiier 
was rough and reckless. Ho hod certainly 
never eahlbited this aide of his character at 
the mansion In Greeu street. Sir Cosmo felt 
a burning desire to eonclude the colloquy by 
throwing the coffee-pot at the "medium's" 
head, and wiiUdng out of the room. Instead 
of doing so, however, lie said— prefacing his 
words by a prolonged and contemptuous sniff, 
" I suppose ' oonventiotiality' moans 'elTlllty' 
out West ?'■ 

" Dunno but it may, aometimes. It some- 
times means useless palaver, anyhow. Anil 
aa to civility— it seems to me tliat to come 
into a man's house and teU him to hia face 
he's a humliug— for that's what you meant, 
neither more nor leaa, when you said you 
didn't beUeve In my 'spirita'— is acarc*ty 
good manners. But I don't go lu for gooci 
manners myself." 

"To come to the polut, Mr. Flagge— I think 
you ask too much money." 

" Can't take less." 

" And then— you're asking me to buy a ptg 
fai s poke. Is that the way you oliUdren of 
Nature deal with each other in the Westf" 

" We call It Bpekilation." 

" It would oome much cheaper to advertise 
In the Tima, you know." 

** And cheaper still not to adverUae at all. 
That is, unless you expect to get a lump of 
•usar under a uew will. Lady Lowry seemed 



to think that there was reason to believe your 
father had changed his mind about the way 
he'd leave his property shortly before he died. 
However, that's your business, not mine." 

" What do tiie siJirlts say about it ?" 

" They advise me not to wll my Inf oi'mi 
tlon exoept for ready money." 

"H'ml You're a sharp practitioner, MiO 
Flo^e 1 Couldn't one buy a sample t" 

" A sample ! You've had no end of samples 
for nothing, or at least your wife has. Ai4k 
her what I've told her about your father's life 
here In London. Not but what I gueaa siie 
has repeated it all to yon already. How do 
you s'pose I got all these partic'lars ? Or 
rather— tor that's the main point— liow could 
you have got 'era without me T I reckon you 
might have 'advertised' considerable of a 
time 'fore you'd have arrived at mucli worth 

'■ And do you really— I aak for curiosity— do 
you really mean to say it's the spirits who 
have told yon what you know? Is that the 
theory you seriously advance!" 

" I don't advance auy theory at all, Sir 
Coamo Lowry. My opinions are my own — my 
private property. I Just set the facts before 
yon, and you've got to account for 'em best 
way you can." 

'■And do you believe that a win was made 
by ray father. Sir Rupert Lowry, sul»eque»tly 
to the one dated two yeara before his death I" '^ 
" I (Jou't bdi-erio il—l know it." ^ 

" Tliat sounds very extraor^nary." ^| 

" It w very extraordinary. " ^ 

" But my father may have made and cl»- I 
stroyed a dozen wiUa during the last two years 
of his lite, for aught I know." 

Sir Cosmo's hands were playing irresointely 
with one of hlB gloves. Flagge observed him 
with a peculiar feline nonchalance, hke fp cat 
sure of Ita spring. He waa convinced that 
thenceforward the only questlou would be 
about the terma ; and the reaidt juatihed his 
previaion. 

After some haggling, Coemo agreed to pay 
him lialf the sura aalced on tlie day when he 
(Sir Coamo) should be brought face to face 
with the person who hnd witnessMl hIa 
father'a will, and the other half as soon as 
certain information should be obtained that 
the will was still in eiiatenee, and wliere it 

No sooner had he left Howard Buildings 
thau Sir Cosmo began to repent of his bt'ir- 
gtUii, and to feel heartily ashamed of having 
made it. He to be caught by a ijunck like 
that t But he told my lady that he thiiught 
he had " managed the medium " pretty satis- 
factorily. " No aong, no supper, Saliy, If he 
don't ^ve us luformation worth having, he 
gets not a farthing out of me, I think my 
money's pretty safe at that rate," said Sir 
Cosmo. Aud tlien he began to consider wlthlu 
himself as to the best way of carrying out 
certain alterations in the stables at Lowry t'l 
aiae the house should come to him, and in eate 
the new will should furnish him with the 
means ot improving it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^j: UiiM» ooiwdeml, Flagge tliought it the 

jOmi i»> «ke Mr. Quiekit to Sir Cosmo's 

•x ar«r H<» had deliat«Hi the question whether 

Hi ^tKMbkl iK>t rather iwk Sir Cosmo to meet 

^i.iv^.1 M How.ird Buildings, but had finally 

^^C««^ !'«« tl:e objections to Uiat scheme 

%-,.-» 'TMM«^ than U> the other. There were 

•^•rcatti ihiniE* which he much desired Quiekit 

u fc*w uiMaid in his colloquy ^ith the 

>«cNaM<^ t^t ^uiokit was not amenable to Dr. 

**»iMas** hint* and recommendations. And 

••f!»«c 4^;. tlKHyrht the medium, it would matter 

l*i!ii/ « i^ iXwnio arrived at the conclusion 

•liM 31 w»* guiokit who had furnished jiU the 

4li«Mk» iwpei^ting Sir Rupert which llagge 

lua *x>«i«iunioated to Lady Lowry. Sir 

^'.^wm,^ did not believe in spirits as it was, 

>UN >.» wife did, and that was the main 

^>»»^ <Tx^nin|ir about nine o'clock Dr. Flagge 
Mu4 Mr, Qiik^kit were ushered into Sir Cosmo's 
M;«^j^k , Mid reiHi'ived by the baronet alone. 

^ TlUs^" »sdd Flagge, walking in without any 
.TiCcwi.^uX ^^' salutation, *'is the gentleman 
mOv» <^ai iHwflrm the information I gave you, 
;^lr \\>tMiu> liowry." 

)^%«MC^^ behaved to Sir Cosmo m a cool, de- 
**wtv^ M^rt of way, like a man who has got 
)vM ^\f an animal which he can thoroughly 
9M»M«'« but only by dint of cautious and un- 
^vihtxlnir watchfulness. 

^ \>h :" said Sir Cosmo. " Take a seat." 

** Ttmnk you— thank you, Sir Cosmo. Happy 
%^ KMik«» your acquaintance. I had the honor 
w^ knowing your lamented father for several 
w«r*-^iev— eral years," and Mr. Quiekit sat 
^"kwu Aud rubbed his hands, and looked at the 
^wvmm4 with his head on one side. To do 
lioiMiW to the occasion Mr. Quiekit had washed 
Iki^ f^H* and put on a clean collar. 

Thoiiich minded to be civil, Mr. Quiekit was 
W4 Ua the least servile, and was perhaps more 
i»K>ii|^l)lo of feeling himself awed by his 
^n^riors in rank than most men. 

** Oh, you knew my father, did you ? How 
4iid you oome to know him, Mr.—" 

** Quiokit I Ha, ha, ha, Mr. Quiekit I Your 
IHiUier, 1^ Cosmo, lodged in my house when- 
^vi^r he came to London during several 

** Where is your house ?" 

** Howard Buildings, Strand." 

** Oh I. Where Flagge lives ?" 

** Precisely." 

** A queer place for my father to lodge in." 

**Not at all I Not in the least queer, Sir 
l\¥nno I A most Judicious choice of situa- 
Ikm, on the contrary. Ha, ha, lia I But your 
lamented and respected father was judicious— 
Wuhly so." 

** H*m ! When was the last time you saw 
Sir Rupert ?" 

** The last time I saw Sir Rupert was in Ju- 

Vf to the best of my recollection. Yes; it 

was July ; Parliament was still sitting, I re- 

jnemher. and I can recall asking your father 

going to Westminster to hear the 

lome' interesting topic of the day- 



just as a joke, merely a joke, you know ; aod 
he replied that he had his own business to 
attend to, and that if every man would do as 
much there'd be no need of Parliament at 
all ! Or something to that effect— ha, ha, hai 
Your lamented father was a man of great 
energy of character." 

** July, eh? Why, that was only a short 
time before he died I " 

** Between five and six weeks before be 
died. Sir Cosmo. I saw the death in the pa- 
pers." 

" I suppose lie was a good deal broken and 
enfeebled when you saw him last ?" 

** Nothing of the kind. Sir Cosmo ! Noth- 
ing of tlie kind. His vigor was remarkable— 
quite remarkable." 

** His vigor of body, I suppose, you mean f ' 

** By po means exclusively of body. Cer- 
tainly not. His mind was active and clear as 
ever. I never saw a man less * broken,* and 
as for being * enfeebled,' it is about the very 
last epithet I should think of applying to 
him ! He was a man, in the words of our 
Immortal bard (who had a considerable ac- 
quaintance witli his own species. Sir Cosmo), 
* take him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again ! ' Ha, ha, ha I " 

Sir Cosmo, who was standing all this time ' 
with his back to the Are, glanced quicldy at 
Flagge, and then turned round and stood with 
the toe of his boot on the fender and his 
back toward Quiekit. Flagge Iiad seated him- 
self astride of a chair, \\ith his elbows rest- 
ing on the back of it, and had watched Sir 
Cosmo unwinkingly. during the whole inter- 
view. ** Well," said he, " guess you find my 
statements pretty accurate. Sir Cosmo Lov- 
ry. Your father was in full possession of 
all his faculties up to the last. And no ar- 
rangement that he made can be set aside or 
altered except by later evidence under bis 
own hand. It won't do for any party or par- 
ties to say, * Oh, but the old man was failing 
in his intellects.' We must find something 
stronger tlian that, or things have got to stay 
as they are. And that's just exactly whi& 
Sir Rupert was saying to me only last even- 
ing. His communications were marked by 
uncommon vigor, and I thought he'd have 
broke a solid rosewood table in the exubei^ 
ance of his manifestations." 

Sir Cosmo made an impatient gesture of 
contempt. " I thought wc had agreed to drop 
all that nonsense, Mr. Flagge," he said. 

" Well, Sir Cosmo, we might conclude not 
to allow the electric fluid to circ'late through 
the atmosphere, but I don't know as our 
agreement would amount to much. Guess tbe 
'lectrical phenomena would go on pretty 
much the same. And so do the spirits. A 
good many folks have agreed to drop that 
nonsense. Only it won't be dropped. That'8 
so." 

** Look here, Mr. Quiekit," said Sir Cosmo, 
turning round again, so as to face the two 
men, " we needn't waste any more time. 
I've got a simple question to ask you, to 
which you can give me a straightforward 
answer. Did my father make a wiU in your 
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LOuse within two years of his death 7 You 
tan answer that— yes or no ? " 

'* Not at all, Sir Cosmo. As it happens, I 
rannot answer that with * yes ' or * no.' By 
ID means. The faot is, tliat I don't know 
rhether your father did or did not make a 
vUl in my house, ha, ha, ha ! " 

Dr. Flange met Sir Cosmo's look with one of 
KX>1 security. " Just you go easy. Sir Cosmo 
X)wry,'* said he. " Our friend Mr. Quiekit is 
extremely accurate. He ain't a-going to be 
Iriven a furlong f urther'n he sees his way ; 
lor yet to be liurried." 

"Hurried? I very seldom find any one 
^ho wants to go quicker than my pace, Dr. 
?lagge. I keep the steam up pretty well on 
nost occasions, sir. I go as fast as most peo- 
[)le, but I won't run my head against a stone 
wsXi, ha, ha, ha ! Not at oil. By no means. 
Der— tain— ly not." 

Sir Cosmo's face expressed bad temper and 
perturbation, but most of all, perhaps, dis- 
appointment. Flagge, taking mental notes of 
Ills physiognomy, remarked to himself: 
'' ^e*d set his heart on getting the information 
more'n I imagiued even. If he wasn't dead- 
ly disappointed' he'd never smile so much, nor 
Ins nostrils wouldn't look so pinched. I might 
tiave had another hundred dollars." Then he 
said aloud : 

" Mr. Qulokit don't know, you see, whether 
your father made a will in his house or 
not." 

" So I find. Well— in that case it was hard- 
ly worth while to give him the trouble of 
coming here merely that I might have the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. We 
Bhall neither of us find it answer, Fm afiraid," 
returned Sir Cosmo, with a sneer of such un- 
diaguised bitterness and contempt as fairly 
astonished Mr. Quiekit. The latter had no 
intention of submitting to be treated with 
rudeness, however, and he immediately got up 
from his chair, saying: *' That's enough. Sir 
Oosmo, quite enough. I did not seek the 
honor of coming here, sir. I have no wish to 
force myself upon anyone. I have a fair share 
of common-sense, and I am too busy a man 
Mdes, to run about in search of acquain- 
tances out of my own line altogether. I wish 
you a good eveiing. Sir Cosmo." 
" Hold hard, Quiekit ! " cried Dr. Flagge. 
** Ton go ahead at sucli an infernal pace 
there's no keeping up with you. Sir Cosmo 
Iiomy don't rightly understand what the in- 
formation is that you can give him. He has 
Jumped to the conclusion that you can give 
him none at all, which is a mistake." 

" Sir Cosmo Lowry ha« made more than one 
mistake, I dare say.— Good-evening." 
Flagge cauglit him by the coat-tails. 
"Thunder t What an almighty hurry you're 
in! Just come along here and sit down 
again. You're a good-natured kind of man, 
yoii know, and you ain't a-going to refuse to 
gi^e information that may be important to a 
^jreat many people, not you 1 " 

Sir Cosmo's brows were knitted savagely. 
Various sarcasms hovered on his tongue. He 
longed to bid the two men not to endeavor to 



enhance the value of what they had to say 
by any further "palaver" or "acting," but 
his anxiety to hear what Quicldt could tell 
him overcame the impulse to give vent to 
his temper. Flagge had read his face aright. 
He had his heart set on getting the informa- 
tion. And as to the bitter speeches, they 
would not be wasted. They would keep, and 
6ould be expended at some future period. So 
he waiteKd, and looked from Flagge to Quiekit 
and from Quicldt to Flagge, breathing hard 
through his nostrils, but saying no word. 

" You'll have, I reckon, to change the form 
of your inquiry, Sir Cosmo Lowry," said 
Flagge. " Mr. Quicldt is nat'rally tenacious 
of exactitude dooring an inquiry of this kind. 
Ypu didn't put your question so as it could be 
answered by a negative or affirmative right 
away. You asked did Sir Rupert make a will 
in Mr. Quickit's house within two years of 
his death. Well, Mr. Quiekit don't know ! 
But just you ask if Mr. Qidckit witnessed a 
will for your father in his own house. You've 
got to make your questions clear as print, I 
tell you, for our friend Quiekit." 

"H'ml Well, Mr. Quiekit, did my father, 
Sir Rupert Lowry, get you to witness his will 
when l^e was lodging in your house at any 
period within two years of his death ? I hope 
that's sufficiently categorical ! " 

" Yes, Sir Cosmo, he did so." 

Cosmo was standing with his back to the 
fire again, and his elbows resting on the 
chimney-piece. When he heard Quickit's 
answer, he thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, and clinched them tightly, out of sight 
there. 

" Can you remember the date ?" 

" I can remember it within a day or two, 
because it was just before Sir Rupert went 
back to the country. It must have been about 
the end of the first week of July last." 

" Of course you— you have no idea whether 
my father destroyed that will or not ? Old 
men at his time of life will sometimes go on 
making new wills, and destroying them again 
directly, day after day." 

"What he did when he got back to his 
home, I can't say, of course. But, up to the 
time he left my house, I can say, as it hax>- 
pens, that he had not destroyed the will." 

" Did he tell you so ?" 

"No; Sir Cosmo; he did not tell me so. 
But when he was just going away, I was talk- 
ing with him on a little matter of business 
which is neither here nor there—" 

" Had you business transactions with my 
father?*' interrupted Sir Cosmo, with quick 
suspicion. 

" Which, as I say, is neither here nor there," 
continued Quiekit, " neither — here — nor — 
there ; and the table was covered with papers 
and so forth, and Sir Rupert opened a little 
dispatch box he traveled with, to look for a 
document, and showed me the paper I had 
witnessed lying there. * There's your sign- 
manual, Mr. Quiekit,' said he. And there it 
was, * Mart( Anthony Quiekit,' in my identi- 
cal handwriting." 
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Cosmo Lowry/* said Flagge. ** P*r'aps on the 
whole it*8 a clamed sight more satisfactoiy 
than jou expected ! Our friend Mr. Quiekit 
is a man of Tery remarkable smartness and 
clearness of intellect. Tm a pretty good judge 
of men— I ougbter ! Pre known considerable 
of a Tariety of *em, from the Appanawchees, 
ea0tward--and Tm not acquainted with a 
smarter man tlum Marcus A. Quiekit, I tell 

Sir Cosmo was highly excited. His hands 
twitched nervously in his pockets, and his 
lips were pressed more ^htly together than 
usuaL 

After a lltUe pause, Sir Cosmo said : ** Oh ! 
Well, there's nothing to show that my father 
did not tear up that will, or light his pipe 
with it, directly he got home to Lowry.*' And 
after another pause he added, awkwardly: 
** Much obUged to you." 

Mr. Quiekit stood up, puUed a large silver 
watch from his i>ocket, loolced at it, and said 
that he must be going homeward, as to-mor- 
row was Saturday, and there were accounts 
to be made up for the Castor and Pollux. 

** Won't you— ahem !— is there any remun- 
eration to be given to Mr. Quiekit for his 
trouble r said Sir Cosmo, speaking to Flagge. 

Quiekit answered for himself. 

'* I did not come here with a view of obtain- 
ing remuneration. Sir Cosmo," he said. **I 
could not afford to be out of pocket, and 
should have charged the cab to you if Dr. 
Flagge had not undertaken to settle it. I 
thought it my duty to state the truth in this 
matter, so far as I know it. Besides, I had a 
respect for your father, Sir Rupert Lowry. 
He was a gentleman of great force of charac- 
ter, always sure of his own position, and un- 
derstanding other people's. I shall now take 
my leave, Sir Cosmo, merely adding that my 
time is of value, and that I shall be unable to ' 
wait on you agfdn— unless, indeed, upon 
strictly business terms, ha I ha! ha I Ghod 
evening." 

With that, Mr. Quiekit, whose actions were 
never wavering or undecided, walked out of 
the study, through the hall, and out at the 
hall-door, which they heard him close sharply 
and firmly behind him. 

''Now, Sir Cosmo," said Flagge, looking 
coolly into the baronet's face, '* before going 
any further, you and I will settle our little ac- 
count. I reckon you'll scarcely deny that 
I've done well for you so far— and got Quiekit 
for nothing, too. Better than ctdvertisinff, eh, 
Cosmo Lowry?" 



CHAPTER XXL 

(Enone had made a great resolve. 

In Lady Lowry's house she saw "Vincent 
Maude frequently, almost daily, and the mo- 
ments which she passed in the same room 
with him were the only ones in all her life 
which she longed for before they came ; al- 
though they too often left her sadder and 
sore-hearteCi than ever, when they had 



passed. Nevertheless she was resolved to give 
up those bitter-sweet moments, and voluntar- 
ily to withdraw herself from the sphere 
which Maude frequented. She would plunge 
down again into the depths of a world whic ;li 
he only touched casually, and at its surface ; 
and the waters would close over her, and her 
place would know her no more. 

The sense of her own lousiness oppressed 
her hourly. And yet she was impelled to hide 
herself in still deeper loneliness. Oh, for the 
touch of a lovii^ hand I— a hand she could 
cling to and caress, and which should come 
empty of all gifts save love I The affectionate 
kindness of friends, and benefactors— what 
were these to her young, ardent nature hungiy 
for love— yearning to be nearest and dearest 
to some human heart I There rose up in her 
tlioughts the image of Flagge. But it only 
made her tremble and shudder, even while 
she pitied him. 

All her highly -wrought resolves, all her ro- 
mantic visions of self-sacrifice, had been, she 
felt, a mere mirage of the mind, a delusion of 
her fancy. She could, she thought, even now 
do some heroic deed for one she loved ; but, 
alas! no heroic deed was demanded of her. 
She had but to sit apart, and let the happj 
folks who loved each other pass by in the sun- 
shine. Tes ; one thing she could do— she could 
withdraw far enough from them to keep her 
shadow from darkening their bright path. 
Poor, slender, little shadow I 

Often latterly her thoughts had turned toward 
her absent father. She had but a dim recol- 
lection of him, but she seemed to remember 
beautiful dark eyes— Greek eyes— and a soft 
voice speaking to her mother in a language 
which CEnone did not understand. If her 
father would but come to her I Or, better 
still, if she might but go to him I He must 
lead a strange, adventurous, wandering life 
out in those Eastern lands. CEnone knew that 
he was a merchant, and traveled hither and 
thither into many wild countries. She would 
not be afraid of hardships ; she would not be 
a burden on him. 

She made up her mind that she would Ixy 
to write to her father. The Czemovios would 
be able to give her the latest address they had 
from him, and (Enone would send a letter 
thither. It might be like shooting an arrow 
into the air, but she would try. The first thing 
to be done, however, was to get at the Czemo- 
vics. She put a letter in the post for Papa 
Czemovic, directed to St. Cecilia's HalL The 
latter simply set forth her desire to return to 
them for a time, and stated that next day she 
and her trunk' would be ready at three 
o'clock, if some of them would come to fetch 
her. 

Accordingly, she quietly prepared and 
packed her clothes— no long or laborious task 
—and, at the ^me fij^ed, carried her hat and 
gloves down into the hall, and taking up^her 
station in the dining-room, waited in the as- 
sured expectation that some of the Czemovio 
family would appear in answer to her sum- 
mons; nor was her expectation disappointed. 

A few minutes after three she heard a ring 
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at the door-bell. She had posted herself in 
the dining-room on purpose to be able to hear 
the arrival of her foreign friends, and to go 
to the r assistance in case any difficulty should 
arise l)etvveen them and LJEuly Lowry's ser- 
vants. A murmur of voices was heard in the 
hall, and CEnone, gliding quickly and quietly 
out of the dining-room, found Papa Czemo- 
vie tidking fluently and politely to a footman, 
wlio stared at him in genuine surprise, while 
Lobley looked on, majestic and supercilious, 
from the baolcground. 

**Ach, mein Kind, dere you are 17' cried 
!Papa Czemovic. " Well, ve are in time, eh f 
It is punkt dree. How of your dronk, mein 
Kindr 

** My trunk is ready, papa." 

** Ah, dat is goot. Will dis gentleman now 
carry it to de keb f Ve heir a keb here." 

The ** gentleman" in plush breeches, at 
whom old Czemovio looked insinuatingly 
with his head on one side, stared helplessly 
buck again, and then ^anced appealinigly at 
Lobley for advice. That grand creature 
stepped forward. ** May I hask. Miss Balasser," 
he said, ** what it is that this person wants ?" 

Czemovic made him a profound bow. *' Ah, 
goot day, goot day," he said, with infinite 
suavity. **yill dis young Mensch bring de 
dronk to de keb, sir ?" 

" I want my box carried down-stairs,^ said 
Gi^none, curtly. " I am going away." 

** Gk>ing away. Miss Balasser ? Does— excuse 
me— but does my lady know ?" 

" No. It is no matter. I am free to go as I 
choose. Can James carry the box for me ?" 

**Ah, see here, mein Kind, no need to 
drouble de young Mensch. I have Sacha here 
i^iz me. He carries your dronk in one lumd 
and you in de oder.— Come here, Sacha. Come 
here herein, mein Sohn I" And Papa Czemo- 
vic opened the hall-door and revealed the tall 
figure of Alexander Czemovic, familiarly 
called Sacha, standing on the steps, keeping 
watch and ward over a red-faced cabman, 
who, liaving descended from the box of his 
vehicle, was leaning agiiinst the area-railings 
and observing Sacha with true insular mistrust 
and disdain. Sacha*s appearance, it must be 
owned, was outlandish. He wore a long green 
coat of his father's manufacture, ooming 
down to his heels, a red woolen scarf round his 
throat, and on his head a round blaok-cloth 
cap, like a skull-cap, edged with gray astrak- 
han fur, from beneath which his long, fox- 
colored hair and beard flowed down in wavy 
disorder. Sacha was smoking a large meer- 
sohaum pipe, and looking straight before him 
with his keen light blue eyes. 

On hearing Ms father's summons, he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe against the 
railings, put the pipe in his pocket, and 
walked Into the hall, removing his black cap 
in token of salutation to CEnone, but neither 
looking at nor speaking to any one else. He 
kept his eyes fixed, indeed, on his father, who 
said a few words to him in Russian very 

'§ir02»your roomi Nona? Ah, op high ! 
J" Then pe Maid Munething more 1)a 



Russian to Sacha, who forthwith prooeede 
across the hall toward the staircase. 

The footman and an inquisitive housemai 
who had joined the group, and Lobley had a 
been standing with an air of bewildermeni 
looking on at the proceedings of Papa Czemc 
vie. But at this crisis Lobley roused himself t 
interfere with authority. He placed liimsel 
in front of Sacha, and said, with as 19UO 
dignity as he could manage to assume : 

** Excuse me, young man, but I oannc 
allow of your wfdking about the 'ouse in thj 
free-and-easy fashion. I must speak to m 
lady. If Miss Balasser 's box is to be brougb 
down, it will be brought down by the propc 
*andB. Ton had better step outside again, an 
wait for further orders, if you please." 

Sacha looked down on the top of Lobley 
head with imperturbable uonchalanoe. 

** Stand steady, Sacha, my son," said the <d 
man, still speaking in Russian. And Saoh 
stock like a rock. 

(Enone turned to the butler. *'Whatd 
you mean by this ?" she said, haughtily. " D 
you imagine that any one has the right to dc 
tain me for an instant ?" 

'*No, no I" cried Papa Czemovic, emphati 
cally, but still with a smile of perfect goo< 
humor on his face. ** Ah, no, no I Not dc 
tain. Ah, Gk>tt, dese gentlemans would no 
dink— I It is a clioke, ha!" And he in 
duded the three servants in a circular bow 
immense suavity. At this moment the doa 
of the boudoir was flung wide open, and ther 
appeared on the threshold of it my Lad; 
Lowry herself, gazing in unspeakable surpris 
and indignation on the group in the halL 

(Enone remained still in her place. She hac 
seated herself wearily on a large carved settii 
in the hall, and with the exception of a fb? 
words she had spoken to the butler, seemec 
to be looking on as at a scene in which liea 
part was that of a mere spectator. Thi 
Czemovics would do and say any hard or dit 
agreeable thing that needed to be done an( 
said on her behalf. She had at once resumec 
her old habit of letting them do her liege aer 
vice, as a matter of course. But Lobley wm 
up to his mistress, and with bated breath ex 
plained to her the state of the case bo far ta 
he was able. 

** Gk>ing away 1" reiterated my lady, neail] 
breathless what with dignity and surprise. 

** I tiold you I was going, Lady Lowry." 

*'Told me you were going I You mentionet 
something about' it, and I said I would speal 
to the Honorable Mrs. Wigmore, and endeavo 
to get you pupils, and so forth ; but anythini 
so sudden and so sly as this, I never imagined 
Never ! And where are you * going, pray ? 
never heard of such behavior." 

Papa Czernovic, who had been observini 
my lady with an air of good-humored shrewd 
ness, now went up to her and bowed seven 
times, in a manner only comparable to that c 
a buffo singer at the Italian opera. '* She g 
wiz me, honorable lady. *Ow do you do ?" 

" Go away ! How dare you ? Who it tli 
person, Lobley? Wiiy we luoli penoiw I 
inta my houie r* 
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Miss Balasser's papa, my lady," began 
Ix)bley, in a low voice, when Czemovio inter- 
rupted liim. 

'* Goot, goot ! Dat is goot choke ! No, I am 
not Mees Balnssopoulo's papa. I am Herr 
Fedor Czemovio, of de Saint Cecilia Hall. You 
have hear of de Muscovite Minstrel ? Well, it 
is me and my wife and my sons and my 
daughters— ja !'* 

** The— a— individual's son was going up- 
stairs to fetch dowii Miss Balasser's box, my 
lady,'* resumed Lobley, " but I thought it my 
dooty to inform your ladyship before I al- 
lowed—why, where is he?" 

Sacha, on a sign from his father, had 
marched straight up-stairs to the top of the 
house as soon as the general attention was 
diverted from him by Lady Lowry's appear- 
ance. And he was now seen coming down 
again, cool, clear-eyed, and stl^lid as ever, 
bearing (Enone's little trunk on his shoulder. 

'* Oh, you— you sly minx!" exclaimed my 
lady, provoked into a touch of nature, which, 
if it did not make her kin with the whole 
world, at least roused a resi>onsive chord in 
the breast of her house-maid. ** The idea of 
your running off in this way I The idea of 
your not saying one word about it I It isn't 
respectable, positively— not really respect- 
able!" 

The house-mal^ tossed her head corrobora- 
tively. She had been obliged to make Mi«s 
Balasso*s bed, to her great disgust. And now 
she hoi>ed toy lady saw what came of harbor- 
ing such creatures. And yet if Miss Balasso 
had but dined in the servants' hall instead of 
at the master's table, Polly's sympathies 
would have been all on her side. 

** It is useless to speak to me so. Tour 
anger is trivial, and you express it coarsely. I 
ow6 you nothing— not even a f arewelL I am 
tired of this house— wearied to death. And I 
go." (Enone spoke with unfeigned contempt. 
She was not irritated. Lady Lowry could not 
touch any sensitive point in her singular 
nature. Her genuine disdain for my lady im- 
pressed even Polly, and Lobley secretly ad- 
mired her for it very much. 

MThat was odd was that Lady Lowry's heat 
of 9nger seemed cooled by CEnone's con- 
temptuous calm. Sarah reflected— half un- 
oonseiously, perhaps — that a girl in Miss 
Balasso's position would never be so inde- 
pendent if she had not some secret source 
of powbr. '' She knows that I have depended 
on her a good deal to hear what Sir Rupert 
had to say," thought my lady. The thought 
did not mitigate her indignation against 
CEnone, but it softened the expression of it, 
especially since Lobley and the other ser- 
vants were all eyes and ears, and my lady felt 
tbat it would never do to cut a bad figure in 
the eyes of that audience. 

"Well, you always were a peculiar girl," 
said she. ** And I can't treat you as I should 
treat other people. But for your sake, yon- 
inexperienced child, I insist on knowing who 
these persons are that you are going away 
with." 

" You know them very well. They are the 



Czemovics— the Russian people I have lived 
with from a child. That is enough to absolve 
you. . Your servants have heard. Come, 
Sacha." 

Papa Czemovio could not endure to make 
his exit in ill-humor. As Sacha, shouldering 
the box, coolly opened the haU-door with liis 
disengaged hand, and went out, his father 
turned to the little group in the hall and 
made a speech, addressing himself mainly to 
Lady Lowry, but including the others by a 
dexterous use of eye and voice. 

" Goot-by, honorable lady," he said. " You 
must not take iU dat Nona cannot live no 
longer wiz you. Nona is artist— bom artist, 
and all what is doll is death to her. Dis 
yoiu* house is full of comfortable, but doll, 
dear lady, doll ; ach, langweilig is dis house 
for artists ! So a lady as you cannot under- 
stand, perhaps, Nona. Nona is a very, 
ve— cry fine vioUn, what must be tooned and 
touched wiz delicate fingers. She is all artist : 
but she have a good heart. I know de world, 
honorable lady. I see how you are respect- 
able and surprised at Nona; but dere is 
natures what cares not for boarding, cares 
not for lodging, cares not for washing, in com- 
parison wiz dere imaginations. 1— ach Gott I 
I am old. I like dmners, ja ! I love de com- 
fortable. I am de big drum in de orchestra^ 
de kettle-drum, ha! I am not sensitiff. I 
stand the drubbing, ja! But Nona— a fine 
little violin, honorable lady. If you play him 
well, it is music to bring your soul in your 
ears— if you play him bet, he squeak like de 
devil I 6ood-by . . I dank you for Nona." 

With these words and an almost affectionate 
wave of the hand which comprehended James 
and the house-maid— greatly to their con- 
fusion—Papa Czemovio bowed himself out of 
the house. Sacha had already handed Nona 
into the cab, and as soon as his father entered 
it he climbed up on the box, and they drove 
away. 

CEbione had left a note for Rosamond in 
Miss Lowry's dressing-room ; but she had pur- 
posely timed her departure at a hour when 
she knew the aunt and niece had arranged to 
be out, so as to avoid seeing tliem. As she was 
being carried toward the Strand with Papa 
Czemovic seated beside her, she leaned back 
in the cab and closed her eyes. The old man 
did not importune her with questions. ** You 
not wish to talk, eh ?" he said. '' Goot I" Then 
he philosophically plunged into his own re- 
flections, assisted by a cigarette. 

She was received by the whole family with 
tlie same quiet acceptance of her moods, and 
the same absence of expressed curiosity as to 
her motives. That Nona should come back to 
them when it so pleased her, seemed to be a 
fact as little open to discussion or criticism as 
that grass should be green. 

Their .minds asked no explanation of sucli 
natural phenomena. The mother and her 
daughters squeezed themselves into one sleep- 
ing chamber ; the father and sons shared an- 
other; and tlius a bedroom— the best and 
airiest— was left for (Enone, and she was in- 
stalled into the possession of it without f»:c- 
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ther formttlltieB. " Mother has had yoiir 
room Hwept, Nona," said the eldeal daugliter, 
' apeaklog la a sort of Ungva fraaca oompounded 
of French and Germau. And Mamma Czemo- 
Tio added in her native Kusslttu dialtKit that 
BhB had even had the wooden floor Borubbed on 
the previous evening, and had kept a fire 
burning there all night to dry it ; as she sup- 
posed that (Eaone, after a prolonged resi- 
nenoe among tliorough-lired Kugllah people, 
□iglit probably have adopted some of their 
prejudioes and oustoms. 

In the eveniug, before going to St. Cecilia's 
Hall, old Czemovio drew flSnone aside, and 
put into her hand tliree novereigua. They 
were what remained, he said, of Balasso- 
poulo's last remittance, afUr he had repaid 
himself sundry small expenses incurred for 
CEnone on her leaving Miss Cribb's school for 
Lady Lowry'H house. " Keep them," said 
(Enone. " You must be paid for having ma 
hero. And three sovereigns will go but a 
little way toward reimbursing you." But 
Czeruovio positively refused. They were 
doing well, he w^d— very well. They were 
saving money every week, and there was 
some talk of his getting a partnersliip in the 
IiosinuBS nt a muaioal-lnHtmment seller, and 
reljring with his wife from public life after 
this season. The youngafolks would still form 
au excellent quar(«t, and would easily get en- 
gagemeutfl. "Ta. tn, ta," said he, in reply to 
(Enone's remonstrances. " Vot is dis, mein 
Kind ? Are you not one of ua ? Are ve 
PliiliattT 1 Ven jou waa rioh, I don't say ; I 
take all you gift. But ve ia not honorable 
Iiord Lowrys dat you need dreat us so lofty I" 

" When did you hear from my father last, 
and where wae hot I want to writ* to him, 
Papa Czemovio." 

The old man looked at her in amazement. 
It was the very arst time in his remeubmuce 
of her that (Enone had expressed suoh a wish. 
He was unable to give her any precise in- 
formation. The latent addresa lie had waa U> 
■e of certain Qreek merchants of Con- 
stantinople; but that was a long time ago. 
However, CEnone oould writ*. It she pleased, 
and ho would forward the letter. 

" Do you be tired of dese English respect- 
able Phlllster, and want to go away in foreign 
ports, Nona?" s^d Papa Czemoric, looking at 
her shrewdly. 

" I am tired of myself, I think : and I want 
to get away from Uml if I could," answered 
(Enone, with smiling lips and serious eyes. 

" Aoh Gott I you should hev studied de 

, clavier mit earnest. Dat ia your real self 

vot your play on de clavier. You sliould have 

I been a great virtuoso. Nona. You should 
'have been a woman Liszt, lial And den wia 
l)ard work you not never be tired of yourself, 
" No : it is Mo( my real self thoX I i)lay on 
the pianoforte. Mu^dc is not my life. But it 
floes not matter. I shall write to my fotlier 
"*, 
mi 
mt 
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8u (Enone settled liersetf once more in the 

Klnidst of tlioee people, whose ways, and 

maanerB, and mixture of simplicity and 




euuning, were at once so familiar and ( 
strange to her after the very different acent 
and people she had I)een living among. 
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(Enone had not been four-and-tn 
houre in Mr. (juickit's iiouse before she Fi 
ceived a note from Rosamond. It liad been 
inclosed in one to Mrs. Pe)iplatt, and hod been 
left at Howard Buildings by Captain Pep hiio- 
self. It was written in Rosy's usual impul- 
sive and outspoken fashion, and plainly 
showed that events were happening In Sir 
Cosmo tiowry'B household which threw ths 
ciriiumatouce of (Euone's abrupt departure 
into the bacligrouud. 

" Aunt MulFy is going away back to CrievenBl 
almost directly," wrote Rosamond, " and I 
am not to go with her. Graudpapn't 
isn't his real will, it seems, and they are going 
to look for it ; and Mr. Flint came and staid 
two hours this morning, and Aunt Mary looks 
worried to deatli. And, O Nouy I to think of 
your going away and leaving me like that I 
am all by myself now, or 8i)all be when Aunt 
Mary goes. 1 don't wonder at your wanting 
to get away from this house; but you need 
not have gone so suddenly, and you i *_' 
iiave told me where to write, I send this to 
Aunt Leonora, tor I Ihiuk she kuows w 
the CzemuvicB live; and I know you ore with 
them, for the servants here are talking of 
nothing else but those queer people whom yon 
went away with. Lady Lowry's maid asked 
Aunt Mary'a maid if they really weri 
sians. for she had heard so, and oould i 
lieve it. Just as if It was disgraceful to be » 
Ruaaiau \ But that Moore is a stupid crott 
ture, ond gives herself such airs that she i 
quite insupportable. Oh, dear, what shall I 
do when everybody is gone I As to papa. I 
never see him, and he does uot talk much 
when I do. I am avrewiug up my courage to 
aak liim to let me go and pay a visit 1o Annt 
Leonora, and then you oan meet me there. 
Wouldn't that be lovely ! And who do you 
think is undertaking to convey this and an- 
other little note to Aunt Nora's house T But 
you would never gueaa. Why, Mr. Wigmore. 
And he's as good-natured as ever he can be to 
me, and spoke so kindly of you that PIl newr 
lough at him any more, although he does talk 
nonsense, and tliinks Lady Lowry suoh a * de- 
lls htfuUy natural woman,' he says. He 
doesn't know her one bit. Though, Indeed, 
for that matter, all sorts of horrid things an 
■lUituTiil enough, I suppose, and people, tool 
Mind you write to me dirootly, and then per- 
haps I may foi^ve you tor running away. II 
you can'l come to see me. do go and see Aunt 
Noi'o and Uncle Pep. TJiey are so kind and 
sensible that I am sure they would help and 
advise you it you would only let them. Dod^ 
be u proud ancient Ureek, now, Nona. What's 
the use? We might Just aa well have bow 
carved in white marble if we were meant ti 
stand in an attitude stiff and cold like goda 
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deases. But, on the contrary, we are 

I of warm flesh and blood— or afouuC all 

[ liave my doubts about Lady Lowiy. 

bk she is only pink wax and whit« leather 

lawdust." 

e was not a word in tbe letter about 
t Haude. That watt Ilia Qrat thouj;ht 
h occurred to poor tEnone as she read. 
Veliouldnot he bave been intrusted with 
Tiote for her, instead of that frivolous, 
teriag Wigmoro? Perhaps he had not 
to Green Street sfuee she had left it? 
There wiis a subtle uutnlort in that thought. 
!Fo be sure, it was b^st, far best that Maude 
■hould not have been intrusted with Rosa- 
mond's uot«, or with any missive which should 
bilng him into communication with herself. 
She had resolved to diBapi>ear from his world. 
But still she could not help being comforted 
bj the thought that he was not constantly 
irtth Mary Lowry. Yes ; it waa IwHt, far best, 
I llmt sJie should not see him. The sight of her 
, p»le face woiHd only Tex him, and he would 
, lA her to be caieful of her health, and try 
la get a eituatiou to go abroad. And she 
' mold not tell him what mode her so wan, or 
why she pined and woke iii the long ulghts, 
' and felt listteas and hopeless in the dim days. 
She could not even say to him that site loug- 
(d to go away, and share her father's wander- 
ing life. He would oppose It, and <|uestioii 
lier, and advise hsr, and speak to her with 
tbe grave, soft kindness of an elder brother to 
»iraywiUTi child, and— no, she could not bear 
HI It was far, far best he should not oome ; 
and then, ae the jangling door-bell sounded 
nddeniy through the house, her heart flutter- 
edptdnfuUy with the uureaeoning hope that 
I it i^ht be he I 

Wie passion of love, like the sunshtno and 
'tisrain, falls upon the just and unjust, tt 
' "' fishes not between the ugly and the 
I, the rich and the poor, the wise aud 
It inspires all sorte and condi- 
en either with light that trans- 
■ fire that soorches ; and furnishes 
ie theme for mitre Tarieties of the human 
rttna than are enumerated by Polonlus— in- 
duding the " trRgical-comioal-hist^rioal-pas- 
twal, scene indlTJdable, op poem unUmit«d." 

Obadiah Fli^ge would certainly have been 
AMmed an unlikely subject for love by nine 
penKins out of ten. "A crafty customer— a 
fellow who knew which aide bis bread was 
tattered— a cool card— a regular Yankee hum- 
Inig— a low schemer"— such were aomo of the 
QiltJiets by which Obadiah Flsgge whs tre- 
qnently described. 

t gullible cHenta delivered up the 

iraoter to you without a struggle. 

Their c*udor and liberality in this respect 
~irt quite astonishing. So was their fidth. 
It if you had told any of these same individ- 
ils that Obiidiah Flagge was an unhappy 
KT, they would have laughed the statement 
•com. That, indued, would have been too 
noh for their credulity. Dr. Flagge ready 
ta Miirifloe his interests for a romontio pas- 
^oa ? The idea was too absurd- too unlikely . 
Bh had felt something like timidity in an- 
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tioipating what would bo (Enone's mood when 
she discovered that be was living in the same 
house with her. Would slie be angry ! Would 
she be disgusted F Would she iusist on re- 
moving herself from his neighborhood 7 For 
three orfour days he abstained from attempt- 
ing to see her. Nay, once, when he thought 
she waa passing dowu the stturs, lie hastily 
shut the door of his sitting-room and hid 
himself— feeling afterward very unreasonably 
disappointed when, on opening tlie door again 
in a second or two, and peeping out, he saw, 
instead of CEnone, the eldest Czernovic girl, 
who turned to smile aud nod at liim. Bat his 
self-denial gave way after a short time, and 
he went up-stairs to pay a visit to Papa 
CzemoTio. 

CE^one received him with quiet indiffereace. 
Yes ; she had learned tliat he lived in that 
house, she said, almost immediately after her 
arrival there. Hud she been angry? No ; why 
angry ? He could not help living there. It was 
a chance. It did not matter, flagge tried 
to flatter himself that in this indifference 
tliere was some indication that (Enone was 
becoming reconciled to his presence. 

But he did not know that tEnone's oalra en- 
durance of his presence resulted chiefly from 
the hope she nourished of speedUy being car- 
ried far away fromliim, and from all the pei^ 
sons associated with her present life. She 
lived on the expeotation of a letter from her 
father, and oouuted the days to discover when 
it would be possible to re(«ive one from him. 
This hope had become the point on wlifch her 
thoughts concentrated themselTes, aud it 
grew stronger day by day, and more over- 
mBBt«riug. It was an outlet, an esoape from 
troubles near at hand. Therewere very few 
topics connected with her life in England 
which did not carry a sting In them for 
<Enone. The kind hands which had given her 
generous gifts had unoonsciously brought 
poison with them. Friendship and gratitude 
contended against jealousy and pride ; and 
love itself had put a cup of bitterness t« her 
lips. Her youth still aaseriied itself in the 
eagerness with which she looked for her 
father's answer to her letter. 8omewhepB, at 
some time, lurking a long way ofl' in the dim 
vistas of the future, there might be— if not 
happiness, yet — peace. The weakness of her 
body made lier instinctively turn that hope 
Into an Image of rest, which in oue more 
strongly animated by health would have as- 
sumed Uie form of active enjoyment. " She'll 
get used to the idea of me loving her," 
thought Flagge. The truth was, that she was 
getting used to another and very different 
idea— the idea of an enstence in far, foreign 
lands, in a world apart from the world where 
she had known him. HermentalTisionsearoe- 
ly wandered from two subjects of contem- 
plation—in the past, Vincent Maude and the 
scenes in her poor existence wherein he had 
flgured ! in the future, her father, and the 
scenes she hoped to dwell amid with him. 
About the presiint she concerned herself but 
little. 
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lif»|>e of leavliiff England, did not guess that 
lit^r gtHitloutfHH to him was the gentleness of 
All t^tt^nml f art) well. By degrees he took the 
habit of going to nit with her during the hours 
wiien till) ( 'XeruovioH wore at their afternoon 
(*oiio««rt. He luul discovered that there was 
c»iiti pliMiKiin^ wliioh he could give her : CBnone 
wan pamtlonfitt^ly fond of flowers ; and flowers 
ill a griMit c^ity are a luxury unattainable by 
narn>w punMW. Flagge daily brought a flower 
lo (Knone. It did not occur to her tliat in 
lalcliig a dainty hot-liouse blossom from Dr. 
KlAIOCn she was accepting a costly gift. 

ThitMf w(U9ks had elapsed since a letter had 
hiMm dispatched, directed in CBnone^s hand- 
writing, to HlgnorHpiridion Balassoi>oulo, care 
(if ii(irtH)lc bunker in Constantinople; and the 
• irlrrii Impatltmt longing for an answer possess- 
m\ h»t like a disease. But she consumed her- 
iHtIf In silence, being averse to taldng any of 
ilio C'Wniovics into her inmost confidence, 
and liavlug a proud disinclination to com- 
plain un<ler all circumstances. And so the 
days Went by, and their chief incidents for 
(Kiione c«iine to be the appearance of Dr. 
[Tiiufge and liis hot-house flower. 
One day (Enone sat with Iier hands folded over 
i\w sawing which she had let fall on her lap, 
looking at him abstractedly. " You never," 
sho lal*!! *" a low voice, ** see a spirit that 
oomes in your sleep to tell you things ; that 
FHtums agolu i^ ^'^^ same shape, and with the 
satne words ; and that will not be disregarded 
or forgotten V** 

" That's not a common case," said Flagge. 
He was perplexed and surprised by her man- 
ner. 
•* But it happens." 

•* Yes? Well— yes— I s'pose it may happen." 
** It has happened to me." 
Ho instinctively refrained from exclaim- 
ing aloud, or showing any strong emotion, but 
he was greatly surprised, and not a little curi- 
ous. CEnone went on, after an instant's si- 

lecne : . ^ ^ ,^ ^ ^ 

•* I tried for some time to put it out of my 

mind and to think it merely a dream like 

another, that came by chance, and would 

oease by chance. But it persists. And, as I 

might not be here to speak myself —I— I have 

tb^igbt that perhaps I ought to tell some one 

—you, perhaps." , 

She spoke in a musing tone, as if she were 
rather debating a question within her own 
mind than taking counsel of another. 

« Nony," said Flagge, ** I dunno as there's 
anything I ca^ do or say to be of use to you 
^I wish to God there might be I But if you 
will only let me try, you'll do me a kindness 
that I shall be grateful for I " His voice sup- 
plied any fervor that might be lacking in his 
words, and CEnone was startled back into 
liaaghty reserve in a moment. " You can do 
nothing for me," she answered. "If the 
•matter concerned myself, I should not speak 
of it to you." 

" You're hard— cruel hard, Nony," he said, 

wiiUe a quick flush of pain covered his sallow 

^oe. ** I don't believe I've quite deserved 

^"^Hir hands. If there's a man on 



earth who would hold his own feelings in i 
tighter grip for fear of hurting yours thai 
I've done, and do—! But I don't complun a 
that, Nony," he added, hastUy int«rruptiii£ 
himself, ** nor I don't mean to reproach you 
Whatever you say I ought to do, I'll try tc 
carry it througli. And if there's anything you 
choose to confide to me, it'll be kept safe and 
silent until you give me leave to i^peak. I can 
hold my tongue. It ain't a common accom- 
plishment, nor yet an easy one ; but my life 
hasn't been a common nor an easy life, and 
it's taught me that anyhow." 

" Yes, I think I ought to speak. I might not 
be at hand by-and-by— and it might be too 
late—" 

Flagge waited, leaning his head on his hand 
and looking, not at CBnone, but at the dull 
fire in the grate. 

" See— you will promise me to keep what I 
am going to say secret ?" 

" Yes, Nony ; I could swear it if you liked, 
but if you don^t trust me without an oath, you 
wouldn't trust me with one— and you'd be 
right enough, too." 

"Listen then. The second night I slept here 
after leaving the Lowrys' house, I had a 
dream. I dreamed of the old man who died, 
and whose will they are looking for." 

Flagge moved one of his legs that was cross- 
ed over the other with a quick jerk, and 
glanced for an instant a^ CBnone. But he 
said nothing. 

** Well, I was not greatly impressed by thai 
at first, because my mind had been full of all 
the talk about the will, and — and some one 
had been speaking to me of it that very day, 
and I thought that had brought the dream. 
But the next night it came again, clearer and 
stronger; and again the next night— and 
every night." 
*' Strange I And do you see the old man?" 
" I see a face— a pale, wrinkled face — com- 
ing out of a kind of mist. At first the face 
used to be dim ; but now it is clear and vivid, 
like a transparent picture with a light behind 
it." 

" Why do you think that the face is the 
face of Sir Rupert Lowry ?" 

"It is like a portrait of him that Miss Low- 
ry wears in a bracelet, only older, and besides 
— I have an irresistible, inexplicable convic- 
tion that it is he." 
" Does he speak ?" 

" At first he did not. But latterly he has 
spoken every night, always saying the same 
words, in a strange voice that seems to float 
in the air above his head, instead of issuing 
from his lips." 

" What does he say ?" said Flagge, almost 
in a whisper. He was impressed and dis- 
quieted. He had juggled with the supernatu- 
ral, as a conjurer juggles with a pack of 
cards; but superstition lurks in the dark 
comers of many a mind where reverence has 
no abiding-place. 
" He says, * Search the walnut desk.' " 
" The walnut desk ! That's in the study at 
Lowry Place. I've heard Lady Lowry speaik 
of it a score of times ! " 
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80 had (Enone. And my lady had heard 
the ** spirits " speak of it through Dr. Flagge*s 
mediumship ; describing the study and the wal- 
nut wood desk with considerable accuracy, al- 
most in her own words, to her great wonder- 
ment and admiration, and to the confirmation 
of her faith in Dr. Flagge. 

** Now I think," pursued (Enone, *' that the 
misMngwill must be in existence and must 
be there, and that Sir Rupert lays upon me 
the charge of diseovering it. I Mnk so ; but 
I may be wrong ; I may be the victim of a 
delusion. I ask myself, 'Why should I be 
chosen for this task T And then I remember 
Lady Lowry said that the communications 
from Sir Rupert were generally given by me 
when I was in the magnetic sleep. 

Flagge winced a little. He knew how much 
of the communications which he had been 
used to repeat to Lady Lowry had really been 
uttered by CBnone. But this knowledge did 
not make him the less liable to be impressed 
by CEnone's dream. He felt somewhat like 
the ghost-seer who, preparing to i^aise a coun- 
terfeit phantom, is aghast at the unexpected 
and awful apparition of a real one. Then, 
too, this discovery opened to his imagination 
the possibility of extracting much money 
flx>m the Lowrys. It was a golden gate to 
fortune ; or might be, if he dared to use it. 
He felt his promise to (Enone as a trammel 
already. 

"What shall you do?" he asked her, 
abruptly. 

'* I have tried to decide, but it is difftcult. 
Yoa may think it easy enough. You may say, 
'(3o and tell Sir Cosmo Lowry your dream 
simply and straightforwardly, and it will soon 
be known whether it be a true revelation or 
not.' " 

** No : I*m not sure as I should exactly say 
that," returned Flagge, dryly ; thinking with- 
in himself that such ingenious measures were 
not calculated for dealing profitably with 
Sir dosmo Lowry. Then he said, ** As to the 
walnut desk, that's just the very place 
they're sure to look in. My lady's head was 
running on nothing else but that desk all the 
lime." 

"I do not wish to appear in the matter, I 
—do you think the finding of the will would 
be bad for Miss Lowry ?'* 

"She ain't likely to find it particularly 
pleasant to lose money and house, I should 
think 1" 

'*I wish I had never known or heard about 
tlilB I I wish I had never known the Low- 
rys!" 

*• rd say so too, Nony— if it wasn't that I 
ued to see yon there." 

" WUl you do this : will you keep yourself 
informed of what goes on at Lowry Place, 
and will you, if the paper they are in search 
of cannot be found, urge them to look once 
•eain in the walnut desk, even take it to 
pieces r 

"Lady Sarah wont require much urging to 
do thst, Nony I If her sister-in-law*!! let her, 
•hellpvUtho house to pieoei rather than |Ay« 



" Will yon do what I aak r 

** If it's for your sake, Nony, yes." 

" For the sake of right and justice."- 

"Well no; I guess not. How do I know 
where right and justice lie ? I know that Id 
do anything on earth for you, though. There's 
no element of uncertainty about thaV^ 

After a short hesitation, (Enone agreed to let 
the matter rest on that ground. Flagge was 
triumphant at having gained so much. S^one 
had begged him to do something for her sake. 
That meant a great deal, he thought. On her 
part, slie reflected that she would soon be far 
away, and that it was not worth while to 
struggle for a word. " And how soon may I 
tell Lady Lowry ?" asked Flagge, getting up 
off his chair. 

" As soon as you hear the search has been 
vain, and has been given up." 

" And, Nony, do let me ask you one ques- 
tion, won't you ?" 

" Well ?" 

"You said a word about not being here by- 
and-by, and not being at hand to speak; 
now I want to know if you've made up any 
plans, or what was in 3'our mind, Nony. You 
must know how it weighs on my heart when I 
hear you talk like that. I can't help it." 

(Enone paused for a minute, looking at him. 
" I might die, you know," she said, " and car- 
ry the dream away' with me." 

" Die, Nony 1 " 

" Yes ; did you think I should never die ? 
But there is no need to look so frightened. I 
should not be frightened, nor even sorry, if I 
were told that I must die to-morrow. 60 
away now, please." 

And Flagge went away with a senve of op- 
pression at his heart; but with his brain 
busily occupied by a hundred schemes and 
conjectures. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A very brief consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances sufiQced to convince Dr. Flagge 
that there was no reason on earth why (Enone 
should possess a monopoly in dreams. Flagge 
said to himself tiiat he could dream too. He 
would not betray " Nony's " confidence, but— 
he would dream a dream. Indeed, it de- 
manded no ingenuity and Lttle cunning to in- 
vent sucli a dream as (Enone's; for the walnut 
desk had figured largely in all Lady Lowry's 
talks and conjectures on the subject of her 
father-iu-law's will. 

He was not apt to waver, or deliberate 
irresolutely, and. a course of action having 
presented itself to his mind, he proceeded to 
carry it out without delay. 

" Look you here, fair lady," said he to Sarah, 
" the developments are assooming a character 
of lofty elevation and sensational interest 
such as I do not remember of ever having ex- 
perienced before." 

" But does it say anything positive ? Does 
it glTO yott anything to take kmaff 8hr Cosmo 
l«q^ he's quite tfarod of talk, ima ihould lika 



ito see Borae facits. And I muat say I ooDBlder 
Sir CuBiiio to bo ifuitu right tlii^re." 

Plagge looked at her with a cool, koen, 
Bllghtlj Gouteiuptuous glaiioe — nor did be talCR 
pEuns U) disguige tlte slight oo&tempt that was 
faiit. 

" Oh, well," returned my lady, atolidly, aa 
being somewhat brought to hay, " but you 
have been paid, Dr. Flagge. Tou know you 

" Wby, I hare received a Bum stipulated be- 
forebaud, la return (or a very valuable and 
extraordiiiury piece of luturiaation. How far 
my lime hae been remunerated, reokuulne it 
a guinea an bour, whiob I can procure with- 
out dlfBoulty from the onllgbtened and aristo- 
oratlo members of faablonabie sooiety. la a 
question which I will not require you to 

" I suppose it answered your purpose in 
some way or other, or else you wouldu't have 
bothered yourself." 
' " That's what Sir Cosmo says, is It ? " 

My lody looked up surprised. 

" Oh, I recognize liis note well enough," 

" Well, I liave told Sir Cosmo that he may 
thank me if Bir Rupert has revealed aa much 

"Yes, lady; that ia asunlight truth. Where 
the moral atmosphere is not oongenial, the 
spirits will not produee deTclopmentH of any 
value i they'll see you— further first." 

" I'm aura Pm very stary if the apirita hare 
liad their feelings hurt, but it has not been my 
doing. And 1 thiuk they ought to have sense 
enough to know the difference. I can't be 
responsible tor everybody, though, as the 
mistressvof the house, I seem to be expected 

Vlagge proceeded to justify what he colled 
the purity of his motives. 

He then inquired whether any steps !iad 
been taken in earnest to seek for the will, and 
was told that Miss Lowry hod expressed her 
anxiety to have n thorough search made la 
Iiowry ^loce. Flange shook Ills head skepti- 
oaUy. 

" Well," said she, " I should wish to l>e 
guided by Sir Rupert's advice. Bui what can 
Ire do f I believe it's against the law for us to 
March the premises ourselves without Mary's 
leave. And a very shameful law it seems to 

" Couldn't you be present, anyhow J " 
" Well— I— you see Mary Iius not asked us. 
Sir Cosmo did say something about running 
down to Cleveual in the spring weather." 

"lu the spring? Why, there's time enough 
between now and wJiat you call spring 
weather in this climate (or— for anything to 
happen to the will, supposing it's in that 

My lady turned pale, " La 1 " she exclaim- 
ed, faintly. " Why— what do you mean 7 " 

'■Well, the house might be burned down 
and the will with it," returned Fla^e, dryly. 
" I tell you I have had revelations of a start' 
ling character." 

" Ia I " ejaculated my lady again, and her 
eyes grew rounder and rounder. 
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"Yes; but I ain't agoing to impart tlien 
gratis, Lady Lowry. If Sir Cosmo and I oai 
make a deal— good, U not, I've made up m; 
mind to go abroad," 

" Go abroad ? " 

" Yes ; the season here don't begin till Bbj 
or April. Everything's very flat and dull now. 
The aristocratic classes with whom I chiefly 
sympathize — not from any servile prejudice*, 
for I am a republleau who has snuffed the free 
air of the Western prairies, and seoru the 
feudal trammels of an effete civillltatlou— but 
because I find their minds refined up to the 
point of appreciating the phenomena of 
spiritism, and paying for 'em — well, there's 
scarcely any of 'em in London. So I've made 
up my mind to go across to Paris. There's ■ 
Held there. 1 can have letters to the faahloi^ 
able world there from the Honorable Lad; 
Wigmore and from others. Imaygoontoftal; 
afterward. Florence or Nice or Rome or NaplSS 
might suit me. There's a good deal of gayety 
among the Elnglish and Americans in UiOH 
southern cities, and I've observed, as a general 
rule, that, wherever people have nothing to 
do but amuse thomsolvea, the spirits are popu- 
lar. It's a beautiful law of Nature when you 
come to tliink of it. Directly the sordid 
bustuees of life recedes Into the background, 
the soul kind of hankers after spiritual i>abti- 
lura. And I can give it 'em." 

Sarah was aghast iit all this. The Idea of 
Flagge's leaving London and going away oat 
of her reach had not occurred to her na proN 
able. And he spoke now in an assured, easy, 
cool maimer, neither too emphatic nor too 
careless, which persuaded her that he meant 
what he said. 

" Oh, but it wouldu't suit me at all (or yoo 
to go away before tills business Is settled t" 
she cried, with a blunt directness caused by 
surprise. 

Flagge shrugged his shoulders. 

"At all events not before you've told witat 
these ' Btaitling revelations' are," pursned 
Sarah. 

" Well, Sir Cosmo Lowry has got a certain 
amount of information already ; and he's got 
it dirt cheap, too. P'r'aps tliat may be euo^jb 
(or him. If it turns out so, all the better." 

" No, but I wont to have you here to help 
me to keep Sir Cosmo up to the mark," per- 
sisted my lady. 

" It's best to be plain and clear on some 
points. The element of vagueness is deUgbt- 
ful, but it may be carried too far ; espet^lW 
while we're living under the conditions of tha 
earthly spliere. Look liere, t.ady Lowij, yon 
can just set be(ore Sir Cosmo Lowry, baronet, 
the following (acts: I've got fresh informa- 
tion ; I'm prepared to Impart it on moderate 
t«rms. I cant afford to waste my tjme In 
London any longer ; if he offers a suitabla 
remuneration to me for assisting to ferret out 
the missing will, by spiritual revelations, and 
material investigations. I'm willing to pursue 
tlie inquiry. I've helped him to something 
tangible before, and may ag^n. As to lAe 
respect due to UiP wishes of his late father, 
and the dooty of uEirrying out his real tetMf 
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f (U-nulgeineTitB, you'll say na much or 
of tbat Be you Ihiiik Bt. II don't mat- 
si cent h) me what Sir Cosmo's indl- 
jpinlon of me may he. There aiu't any 
io Bympathies betwt^n our organiza- 
ad, when T have to deal with the un- 
illy mhuied, I malie it a rule to do bo 
basis of dollara, or whatever may T>e 
Teney of the country in whicli I am 
for the time being. I sliall remain in 
tillthe end of the current weelf. Alter 
next it will be too Iat« to negotiate," 
1^^ nestf Dear me, that'B very 

tguesB it ain't very long flret; no. 
I^id in my resolutions and In my 
have careered along the intermin- 
'of the tar West mounted upon the 
Bteeda of the warlike Appannwchees, 
uethlng of thetr fierce and lightning 
Bs haa entered into my hlood, Iftdy," 
I Slagge, in the rery slowest and most 
~ ' ' of drawls, and with a face and 
reBBivB of hopeless langour. 
Eriagge was gone, she had arather 
'^view with her huaband. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

t Lowry Place was white and 
,'4nd the trees In Clevenal Woods were 
, bough and branch, in a soft, fleecy 
pure Hs Bwan's-dowu. 
the mistress of Lowry Placo— is she 
IfllBce we first saw her? Changed only 
I more herself. If the phrase may paaa 
Wite, that is to say, which were latent 
ioiint«nance, hare become more mark- 
le tendency to melancholy has devel- 
ita a look of settled sadness, and tlie 
• lines of the mouth and chin seem 
ind more resolute. 

mght's deep, sudden bark startled her, 
I flTBt looked up from her occupation, 
in down at the old setter who lay by 
1— hie constant post whence nothing 
t main force or iiis mistreaa'a perempt- 
unand could dislodge him. 
y. Con," she said, " what'a the matlert" 
barked once again, in a deliberate, 
more muffled tone, as who should say, 
Knry to have startled you, and apolo- 
bfeATe been too loud, but neverthelosa 
Hfat I said, and feel bound to repeat 

^Mh," said Mary, gently touching the 
^pfsome head with her finger-tips, 
Oncoming! Well, he won't hurt ua, 
tfty, Con, whoever it may be." 
Jiiimpedhia taUon thefloorinacknowl- 
tntof hlsmistress'scaress, andsatdown 
Is kauuches with his heaid eagerly ad- 
to the door. 

tld you see a gentleman, ma'am?" asked 
at, entering, 
rft the gentleman ? Did he not give 

m. He said he should like to 



speak to you for a moment. The gentle- 
man said he'd only just come down from Lon- 
don, and was going back to-night by the mail, 
if you'd see him." 

Mary Instantly thonght that aome news had 
been brought about her father's wilL Possi- 
bly the stranger might be Cosmo himself I 'With 
a iiuiok impuleive, and without taking any 
time to reflect, slie gave orders that the gen- 
tleman ahonld be admitted. The door.oloaed 
behind the servant. Con sat up eiigerly watch- 
ing the door, and waging liis tail with an em- 
phatic thump, thump, thump, on the floor. Ina 
minute he gave a low bark — not an angry but 
an excited bark— the door opened ngHlu, and a 
tall figure strode quickly into the room. Con- 
naught Mood up on his feet, snWed at the new- 
comer, walked slowly round him, sniffed ag^n. 
and then, after leaning his fine head against 
his mistress's knee, and turning hia intelligent 
eyes up to hers, he quietly lay dowu again at 
her feet with his nom) between his paws, and 
observed the interview tranquilly. 

Meanwhile Mtas Lowry was sitting speech- 
less in her choir, looking up at the man who 
had entered with a white, startled face, and 
<me hand preaaed ag^nat her heart " Is any- 
thing the matter Iti London ? Do you bting 
bad news ?" she added, at lengtli, very quietly. 

■' No ; no bud news. I fear I have alarmed 
you r 

" Only an instant'a ahook. We are so quiet 
and remote here that the apparition of a 
atranger aeems aa wouderful and poi-tenlons 
as that of a comet,— Doean't it, Con ?" 

There was a pause. 

Misa Lowry looked up in surprise^ " Will 
you not sit down, Major Maude T' she said, re- 
covering the gracious dignity of her wonted 
iDBnncr, although the cdlor was fluttering tm 
her cheek like the flnc flickering of Ught 
through foliage moved by a breeze. Still no 
answer. Maude was standing opposite to her, 
near the ceutre-talile at which ahe waa seated 
with the heap of papers before her. He waa 
restinghlshandoij the table and looWngdown 
in a strange, dreamy way, as if !he neither 
heard nor saw what was before him. Miss 
Lowry spoke again : " I understand from the 
servant that you had just arrived from Lon- 
don and wished to speak with me at oneo, be- 
cause you purpoaed returning to town to- 
night, la that the case ?" 

At thia appeal he lifted his eyes, and they 
met hera. In on instant his face changed from 
the dreamy, far-away look it had worn; It was 
the difference between sleep and waking— be- 
tween a landscape glimmering in the twilight 
of dawn, and the same scene when the sun 
has flamed up from behind a hill and nil at 
once it is full day. He grew bright with a 
clear and rapid resolve. " Mary," he said, 
" on the way down here I waa in a cloud. I 
was deceiving myself— even up tothe last mo- 
ment— to this moment, I did not know posi- 
tively, I waa not sure— that is to say, I had not 
honestly answered to my conscience why 1 
was coming here. I thought that there were 
various motives pulling at me, or at \s!n&\, \. 
told Bvyseit bo. "Sot? \tain'»i \\«!(i vJbssto ^ 



^^H tint one motive ; and that is strong enough to 
^^F have taken me aerosa the Atlantic or the 
^^M Biinalayai!, juat ns eaBiljr on to Elcaat^r. I 
^^m came )»n! becuune I love you, Mary, with all 
^^^L the strength ol my heart." 
^^H Such a flood of emotion nuhoil over Iter as 
^^^H she could scarcely hear. Tliere was a sweets 
^^^B nesB in it so intense as to be almost painful, 
^^H like the sthig tJiat lurks in the taate of the 
liurest honey. And then the sudden reaction 
from the braced-up, rigid renunciation of lore 
—a ranunuiatiou which eeemed to turn life's 
muslu Into a thin, hard monotone— to the full 
richness of a deep content, made every uerre 
vibrato. Mary Lowry had not aquandered 
itwiiy her heart on frivolous flirtations. She 
had been as far aloof from those paltry pre- 
tenses of passion, whioli are only vanity in mas- 
querade, as the topmost snows of tlie Silver- 
horn from the beaton mud of the highways. 
Her soul was at pure as her lips, and wore 
equally the freshness of unsullied maidenhood. 

I To such & woman, with a lieart full of the 
roBB-fragranoe of innooence, and a mind 
ripened by maturity, love oarae with all the 
charm that poets sing, and a pathetio inten- 
sity which perhaps no poet can express. 
She did not answer lier lover in words ; hut 
her faoe was eloiiuent, and io was her otit- 
ptretohed hand, offered to him with a gesture 
of adorable simplicity. 
Mnude tocfk lier hand reverently, and stood 
. fur a moment looking down upon her up- 
turned face. 
" It seems like a dream," -murmured Mary. 
"To me it seems as if everything elae — till 
the rest of my life during these years of separ- 
ation—had been a dream, and that this is the 
only reality," he answered. "All tJ>e rest 
might pass away, but my love for you— O 
Mary, you are my first and only true love— 

ithe only woman in the world for me 1 And 
oan you really care for me?" 
" Do you think yon would be holding my 
hand now if I did not love you dearly 7" 
" My own treasure I" 
He fltooped and pressed her to his heart in 
a long embrace, and when he released her. 
her face shone with a haiiplnesa too deep for 
smiles. There Ss more solemnity in intense 
light than in the blEiokest midnight j and 
Uiere are rare moments in life when the soul 
rises to regions of pure suiishine, whosp awful 
serenity quenches the gay glitter of festive 

I" See, Vlnoent," said Mary, after a while, 
"you have gained Con's good opinion already. 
He is usually so jealous of any one approach- 
Ing me ; but look Jiow ijulelly he lets you ait 
Con had indeed endured this unprecedented 
pheucmenou with calmness. Butwiien Maude 
put down his hand Io pat lum, saying. " Lict 
ns be friends, old felluwl" the dug merely 
_ tolerated the caress witliout any answering 

demonslrntion of kindness. 

" He knew yon were a friend. He told me 
BO BB ftoon EU he heard your footstep, and long 
^^_ t>eforo I beard 11— didn't you, Goa T' 
^^L Cm rwpoQded now elftulvely enough— he 
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licked his mistress'a hand, and waved bk 
brown feather of a tail, and looked up at liv 
with fond, watery eyes. 

" He is not used to make new friends, nul 
he really cares for no one but me since m; 
father died," said Mary, half apologetically.— 
" But you will love Vincent (or my atik^- 
won'l you. Con ?" 

"No. he won't — at least not idl at once: 
I respect tiim for It. It you were to t«lt me 
that you loved some one else better than na^ 
I might consent not t« murder hini— as Cod 
refrains from biting me— but I don't fancy I 
should be very fond of him I" 

"Is it real— can it be real— that you andl are 
here together in the old library wlier^ wi 
parted so long ago ? and that *' 

" And tliat we are to be together till deatb 
us do part ? Yes, thank God, Mary dearestl 
And, as I say, it seems to me the only thhlg 
that in real." 

" But, Vincent — after all tliese years, and bO 
those clian|j;es— is It not strange?" 

" What Is more strange, is that I ahoolil 
have been sncli a dull fool as not to say Id 
you tlie very lustont I saw you, ' Mary Lowry, 
I did love, do love, and shall love you as long 
lis I live. Can you take pity on me ?* '' 

"Perhaps you were not sure that ywi 
meant it then. I must be changed." 

" Not sure that I meant iti Good BeaTeail 
why, it I had never seen or heard of y»ti 
fore, I should have fallen in love with youtbe 
moment I set eyes on you in that house In 
London I" 

" In that case— and I am bound to bellera 
so proliable a statement— it in a little strong 
that you did not say a word to that effeot," 
returned Mary. And she laughed a Ultto 
silvery laugh that hod all the freshness, 
more than all tlie tenderness, of sixteen. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

Tlie arrival of Sir Cosmo and Lady Lowty 
at the principal Inn of Elcast^r was, aa t! 
matter of course, known all over tl)^ llttJa 
town within a few hours after il took plaoa 
Their movements and all that could 
leai-ned of their sayings and doings « . 
watched and reported as keenly as If tbefi 
hod been royal personages. Such a, thing; wtl 
unprecedented as that a Lowry of Lowrf 
should bo living at the George I lotel, EleutH)' 
instead of In his own ancestral home. Sir 
(k)smo and his wife and Rosamond, alt«iudeA 
bya maid and the faithful Lobtey, had reaobeS 
Gluasler on a certain Monday evening. 10 
lady hod (ledined to travel ivltboul holMji 
despll« her husband's frowns and sneera. 

My lady replied to all oliJeotlonB by stolUW 
repcaUng, " I shiill not go to a plaoe wImA 
your family have been the pi-inolpal jmifi^ 
tor generations without a man-ser< * 
Cosmo, Just think how it would look /" 

On the Tuesday morning a closed OBITtlft 
was ordered to oonvey Sir Cosmo and in| 
lod;^ to Lowry Plao«. 
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Th6 door was opened to them by old James, 
-wlio stared at them rather glumly, but with- 
out manifesting any special surprise. Neither 
did he use his privilege of long service to utter 
a word of greeting to Sir Cosmo, as he had 
^one on the first return of the latter to Lotvtv 
Place. James ushered the baronet and his 
Tvif e into the drawing-room just as he might 
Iiave done if they had been strangers Come to 
pay a formal visit, and withdrew to announce 
their arrival to his mistress. 

James's demeanor did not help to soothe Sir 
Cosmo's temper. 

** What can we expect, Cosmo ?" asked 
Sarah, leaning back in an arm-chair beside 
the fire, and vigilantly casting her eyes all 
over the room to see if anything had been 
moved x>r changed in it since she was last 
there. ^* It's something new liaving a fire in 
the drawing-room at this hour of the day," 
she proceeded. ** And what a lot of flowers I 
The gl:'eenhouse must have been finely 
stripped, I should think. I wonder why 
James did not sliow us into the library? 
Humph I Mary has altered these hangings, I 
see ; and she's taken a lot of that old china 
oat of the store-closet and stuck it up there. 
I know that blue-and-white sort is quite 
fashionable now, because I priced some in 
Hanway Street. But it was all kept under 
look and key in the ehina-closet when I first 
came here. I remember seeing it qiute well 
when Mary showed me over the house." 

Indeed, my lady could Imve made a pretty 
accurate inventory from memory of all the 
artioles of value in Lowry Place. While she 
made these observations her husband was 
pacing up and down the room, with his head 
sank on his breast and iaa hands behind him. 
Sarah had certainly not exaggerated when she 
spoke of his looking ill. He was thin even to 
emaciation. His chest looked hollow; his 
^ hair, which six months ago had been slightly 
' grizzled, was now quite gray, and his skin was 
\ the color of old parchment. Anyone seeing him 
now for the first time would have taken him 
to be at least fifty years old. To him, as he 
tamed, having reached one end of the long 
tawing-coom in his regular march, appeared 
Mary at#he open window in the other end of 
tlie room, and the brother and sister stood for 
a moment face to face, and divided by the 
irliole length of the room. The change which 
had taken place in both since their meeting in 
thait house last suummer, and the contrast 
they presented to each other was sufficiently 
Biarked and startling to impress itself on my 
lady, watching the two from her chair with 
Toy unpleasant vividness. 

Mary advanced, and so did Cosmo, and they 
met half-way and shook hands. Mary then 
oroiBed the room to where Sarah was still 
■eotod, and was about to bend down to kiss 
her oheek, but she saw something in her sis- 
ter-in-law's face which checked the impulse, 
tod lAe merely offered her hand, which Sarah 
toc^ with an attempt at languid dignity not 
Wholly suocessful. 

"Did you get my letter, Cosmo?" were 
Htey's first words. 



" No; I have had no letter from you lately." 

" Ah, I feared it might cross you on the 
road I But I could not bear not to write." 

" Why, did you know that we were coming 
then ?" asked my lady, opening her eyes very 
wide. 

**yes, I knew it," returned Mary, with a 
smile of amusement; for my lady's surprise 
and disappointment were so genuine that they 
caused her to drop the great-lady air she had 
been trying to assume with some suddenness. 

" Dear me I I didn't know you were kept so 
well informed of our movements, I'm sure. 
I suppose Miss Rosamond took care to let you 
know?" 

"No; not Rosamond. — Cosmo, will you let 
me say a word to you in the study? Sarah, 
will excuse us for a few minutes. 

" Well, upon my word, I do not thihk that 
very liolite!" burst out Sarah, with a red, 
angry face. "I shpuld have thought you 
could h$!ve had no secrets to tell Cosmp that I 
might not hear. I»Aon't think it polite nor 
well-bred, I assure you." 

**I am sorry for that," answered Mary, 
quietly. ** Still, I must beg Cosmo to allow 
me to speak with him alone for a few 
moments." 

Mary had entered the room prepared to 
speak to her brother and his wife with full 
and friendly confidence. But an instant had 
sufficed to show her the spirit they had come 
in, and she did not choose to risk Sarah's com- 
ments on the news of her engagement in 
Sarah's present mood. 

Cosmo felt he must follow Mary to the study, 
and hear what she had to say. Very briefly 
and directly she told him that she had prom- 
ised to marry Major Maude. 

Cosmo remained silent, with downcast eyes, 
for a little while. . He had not seated himself, 
but was leaning with his shoulder against the 
mantel-piece, and his hands thrust into his 
pockets, in an attitude which was customary 
with him. After a few seconds he raised his 
eyes— they looked very haggard and sunken 
under the black, bushy eyebrows— and said : 
" Well, is that all you have to say ? This is 
not to be kept secret, is it ?" 

" No, Cosmo ; my motive in asking to tell it 
to you alone was to make it clearly under- 
stood, without offense to your wife, that I can 
receive no one in my house who does not 
choose to treat Vincent with respect and 
civility. I say this because I observed, before 
leaving London, that Sarah had t^ken a disa- 
greeable tone in speaking of him. Why, I 
cannot tell— nor, possibly, can she. All my 
wish was, and is, to be on terms of peace and 
good-will with you and your wife. Once I 
hoped for something more— for affection and 
confidence ; but I have failed to win those from 
you, Cosmo.*' 

The words and the tone touched him with a 
sharp pang of remorse ; but he answered with 
a frown and a shrug, '*I can't talk sentiment." 

A flush dyed Mary's cheek for a moment ; 
but she went on quietly; "Vincent is here 
now. He is ready to meet you in a friendly 
spirit, if you will let him." 
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** He'0 extremely kind.'* 
** Had there been time, I should have asked 
you and Sarah to accept the hospitality of 
Lowry Place ; but I was only told of your in- 
tention of coming to Elcaster the day before 
yesterday. However, it may still not be too 
late. If you will come and occupy your old 
quarters— I mean the rooms which you and 
Sarah had last August— you shall be welcome." 
This offer was a tempting one; but Ck>smo 
felt ashamed to accept it. On the one hand 
was the discomfort of living at the Elcaster 
inn, with the vision of a long bill at the end 
of the vista; but, on the other, there was 
•omething in the idea of accepting Mary's 
hospitality, when they were cherishing such 
feelings and projects as had brought them to 
that part of the world, which even Cosmo had 
felt to be humiliating in its meanness. ** Oh, 
I don't know," he muttered; "we didn't in- 
tend— You must speak to Sarah about it." 

** Very well. And now, Cosmo, if you think 
you can undertake for jipurwife that there 
atiall be no semblance of discourtesy shown 
to him, I will ask Vincent to meet you both." 
" I don't quite understand what it is you're 
mCraid of ?" said Cosmo, with a sneer. 
"Rudeness," answered Mary, curtly. 
" Oh— well, Sar^ is not a Grandison in pet- 
l#lcoats ; but I don't suppose she wants to be 
Bjpeoially rude to Major Maude." 

Mary accepted this as a promise that Sarah 
"would not attack Maude, and, with that, 
e^lr Cosmo Lowry shuffled out of the room, 
ffVTifi went to carry the news to my lady. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Of course we shall stay here, Cosmo," said 
lady, when her husband told her of Mary's 
^xivitation. " I'm afraid it may be too late to 
^%o any good— it may, but at least we will not 
-A>hrow away a chance. Besides, it looks much 
-foetter lor us to be staying at lK)wry." 

On the subject of Mary's engagement my 

Ifldy did not waste many words. She was 

-^exed, of course ; for, if Mary did not give up 

'^>o her brother the property rfie had inherited, 

-^Jie next best thing she could do would be to 

:a,ive and die an old maid, and provide for her 

nti^rother's children. However, there was still 

-it^lxe hope, if the spirits spoke truly, that 

;2hdkry's marriage might turn out to be a very 

r^THftigniflcant matter after all— at all events, to 

3Kly liowry I 

" Mary has got it into her head that you are 
tely to bully Maude. If you mean to stay 
L«re, you'd better not tiy that," said Sir 
losmo. 

" I trust, Cosmo, that I know how to con- 

Luot myself as becomes my station. If poor 

Mary has any little feeling of soreness or jeal- 

- cHwy about MajorMaude's former very marked 

ia^nuration for me, her mind will soon be set 

^ rest when she sees us together." 

Yes : there's small doubt of that, I should 
^rd bless you, you foolish woman, 
Jonsoioiw of your existence when 



Mary's by I " Then, with sudden flerc 
" Devil take the snob, what does she 
him I A fellow of no birth at all I 
know where he first found the cursed i 
ence to lift his eyes to Miss Lowry of I 
My father wouldn't stand it— kicked hi 
as soon as he found what he was after, 
there I go with my father. We agreed c 
point, at all events." 

Then the husband and wife went do 
the library, where they had been toU 
Miss Lowry would await them. 

Mary was there, and Major Maud 
there, and Mrs. Flint was there, comfo 
estabh^ed with her wool-work — " lollinj 
in an easy chair, as if she lived there ! " 
lady indignantly put it. Maude came f o 
and ofFered his hand, and said a fey 
very quietly, to which Sir Cosmo m 
response half surly, haif embarassed, ai 
lady one wholly condescending, and n 
by a certain cow-like dignity, all her dw 

Maude bore his new honors meekly ei 
but to the massive simplicity of his on 
manner there was added now a prot 
attitude toward Mary which was at 
proud and tender. He had taken his 
by her side with manful frankness, anc 
clearly meant to keep it against all o< 
There was no trace in his demeanor of 
sciousness that Mary was an heiress ^ 
heavy purse and a long pedigree; n< 
smallest symptom of an intention to be 
getic toward her family for any shortcc 
in those respects on his own part. I 
treme gentleness was so evidently the 
of strength and kindliness, that none 
fool would have been tempted to pi 
upon it. Sir Cosmo was not a fool, a 
the whole, he found that it was much 
to indulge in scornful sarcasms behind 
Maude's back than to treat Major Mau 
respectfully to his face. 

Between Mrs. Flint and my lady the 
sued a greeting which might, perha 
characterized as "ojffensive and defe 
But to Sir Cosmo Mrs. Flint held o 
hand, and spoke with some eagerness. ' 
giaciousl and is this really, really 
Lowry ? " she said. " You know I did 
you when I was in town. I haven't s€ 
on you since— oh, ages ago I Not sinc< 
coming of age, I believe." 

"Ah I And I'm so wonderfully im] 
since then that you wouldn't have kno^ 
I dare say," answered Cosmo, dryly. 

** Oh, yes, I should. Time changes m 
course. But I should have known the 
brows and eyes anywhere." 

Mrs. Flint, seeing no reason why she 
be otherwise than familiar and unconsi 
with her old acquaintance, Cosmo, be 
chat with him about all sorts of incidei 
people belonging to old times, and th 
Sir Cosmo more at his ease than he h 
been since he entered the house. E 
neither memories of the past nor int< 
for the future, to make him shy or suU< 
Mrs. FUnt. She had no unfulfilled cU 
his gratitude to trouble his conscienc 
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a aa exalted an intimate of the grandeur 
of his gene^ogy aa could be dedired even by 
B Lowry of Lowry who hadman-iedafarmer'a 
dHii£hter. Id a word, Mrs. Flint's preaenec 
m>d conversation had ao liapjiy an effect on 
CBr Cosmo that he was seen to amile without 
drawing down the comers ol tiis mouth, and 
1>egBn to crack one or two dry, satiric jokes 
^t the eipenae of sundry dead aud gone (.Tleve- 
sal wonhies wlio had flonilshed in hie boy- 



" Wbat is it tliat ao liarasseB Cosmo ? " asked 
Mary, iunooently. 

My lady pursed up her mouth, and shook 
her head. " I should have had a great many 
tbings to say to you if I had found you alone 
—or at least only with Major Maude," she 
added, mindful of her husband's hint. " I 
Buppoee we must look upon him bs, one of the 
lamily now. But, of course, before strangers, 
who are neither kith nor kin, nor even con- 
nectionH by marriage, one can't talk." And 
aa Bhe said this, my lady directed a look of 
elAbonilo Hignlfluance i)t Mrs. Flint, who was 
chatting away with Sir Cosmo very uncon- 



There will not he the least difBculty lu 
your Baying anything you may wish to say lo 
me," replied Mary, gravely. 

There appeared to he no dlfBculty, in truth, 
for Sarah, drawing near to her sister-in'law, 
proceeded then and there to pour forth a 
statement of how the revelation of the missing 
will had preyed on Cosmo's mind ever stnce 
he had heard It; how Mr. Qtilckit's positive 
l«stiinony tliat the document was still in ex- 
bt«noe when Sir Rupert, left his house for the 
last time, hod taken hold of Cosmo and 
haunttMl him by night and by day ; how this 
was all very natural, and even laudable, inas- 
much as Sir Rupert, let what would have hap- 
pened to estrange tliem, was yet Cosmo's own 
bther, and the last will and testament of a 
parent had peculiarly sacred claims on the 
observance of his chUdren ; how, although no 
doubt there had been a search among Sir 
Huperl's papers, still in a big house like Lowry 
Flabe things did get poked away in holes and 
comers, and wills were known (according to 
njy lady) to have a mysterious and inexpli- 
Qed)le affinity for holes and comers above all 
other species of written documents ; and 
Bnally how, in the anxious condition of 
CouDO~s mind, and the unsatisfactory state of 
I his bodily health, she (Sarah) had deemed it 
I her duty to bring him to Lowry Place, and 
amicably arrange with his sister to have a 
ttiorough search made throughout the house 
nnder his own eyes. " And having made up 
uyuiind what my duty was," said my lady in 
coaclusion, " I at once proceeded to do It. I 
have always made it a rule through life to do 
my duty, and I trust I slmll never shrink 
from it." 

"That is why yoo have come to Elcaster, 
theol" said Mary. " I told my brother, and 
wrote it to him, that I should be willing to let 



him look over all the papers in the house If 

he thought it worth while. But it will lie in 
vain. Mr. Flint is oonvlnoed that my father 
left no other vrill than the one in his office." 

'• Oh, Mr. Flint^^ " My lady checked heiv 
self, and rising from her seat, asked her hu>> 
hand If it were not time for them to be return- 
ing to &lc aster. 

They were t« go back t-o the Inn and make SLf- 
rangement« for coming to Lowry Place that 
same evening to dine aud sleep. Mary begg^ 
that Boeamund might be allowed to come to 
her immediately. " I am longing to see the 
dear child," she said, " and she will be of no 
nsaiatance to you, I suppose, during these few 

My lady declared that Rosamond's assist- 
ance was certainly not needed, Inasmuch as 
there was Moore, not to mention that inval- 
uable creature, Lobley, ready to do her lady- 
ship's behests. Bo Mfijor Maude undertook to 
drive the ponies into Elcaster and bring back 
Rosamond at once. And aa this arrangement 
suited Sarah very well, for she was well 
pleased to get rid of her step-daughter while 
she discussed matters privately with Cosmo, 
she gave a gracious consent to it, and Maude 
went ofl at once to the stables to give ordeiB 
for the getting ready of the basket-phaetoa 
and the ponies. 

" Good-by for the present," said Mrs. Flint 
to tlie baronet. And when they were In the 
carriage, on their way back to ESoaster, t^. 
Bret tiling Sarah said was: "What did thaA 
Mrs. Flint mean by saying, ' Good-by for tli» 
present T' Is ri^ to be there this evening I'' 

" Yes, and her husband, too." 

" To dluner ?" 

" Well, I suppose when they're there Hi 
will give them dluner. What do you meai 

" I consider it g^imffiU." 

" What's the matt«r now ! Haven't you _ 
your own way alwut getting into Lowry 
Place! Ain't you contented ? You wont 
have to pay for the Flints' dinner." 

"You know what I mean, Cosmo. Those 
Flints are evidently regularly hanging on to 
Mary, and poking themselves into the house 
as if they belonged to the f aroOy, I have no 
couBdence in your Mr. Flint, I can tell yon. 
He's had pretty pickings already, no doubt, out 
of the property. Mary believes in him blind- 
ly—or it suits her tc seem to 1 And now they're 
flattering her up about Major Maude and her 
engagement, just to keep a hold on her. I 
dare say if she'd wanted to marry the baker 
or the butcher out of the village, they'd have 
said it was all right." 

Then Sir Cosmo made a very cruel re- 
joinder. " I don't quite think that, Sally," 
said he, " for I believe Mrs. Flint considered 
it a terrible business, nod mourned in sack- 
cloth and ashes, when she heard of my mar- 
riage. And your father isn't a village butcher 
or baker, after aU." 

Major Maude and the ponies had made such 
good speed that he was rtady to start with 
Rosamond on his way back to Ulevenal by the 
time the " George" fly aud its sober-paced 
steeds drew up at the door of the inn. Ros^ 
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mond was in a glow of delight and excite- 
ment as she sprang into the phaeton. 

" Rosamond,*' exclaimed my lady, " you 
haye not even changed your dress ! Are you 
going in that morning frock? Where is 
Mooi*e ? Pray do not be so wild !" 

*• Oh, Aunt Mary won't mind my frock, 
and I can't help being wild— wild with joy I 
Go along, little ponies I" And the phaeton 
clattered along up the High Street at a brisk 
pace, and was so6n lost to view. 

My lady displayed so much haughty dis- 
satisfaction with everything that had been 
done for her by the people at the " George 
Hotel," and Sir Cosmo snarled and scolded so 
mercilessly over every item of the bill pre- 
sented to him by the head waiter, that that 
functionary, and the landlord, and the 
chambermaid (who had been aggrieved by 
Miss Moore's second-hand arrogance), and, in 
a word, all the household of the inn, saw the 
departure of their high and mighty guests not 
only without regret, but with decided satisfac- 
tion. 

*'The new baronet's as big a skinflint as the 
old one, by what I can see," said the old head 
waiter to his master, as they stood together at 
the door watching tlie fly laden with luggage 
make its second departure that day for Clev- 
oiial. 

The landlord shook his head contemptuously. 
**ftir Rupert was a close-fisted 'un, sure 
enough," said he, "but you knew where to 
have him. He didn't expect three penn'orth 
for twopence, and a low bow into the bargain. 
And if Sir Rupert war'nt pleased, he'd rap 
out an oath, and let you know it straight- 
forward. This 'un's all sneering and snigger- 
ttij;^, and making fun of you in a crabby, cold- 
blooded kind of a way. What I call a bitter 
weed, he is." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

There was no time before dinner for any 
conversation between my lady and the other 
members of the party assembled at Lowry 
Place. She went at once to her dressing-room 
on her arrival, and only descended it a minute 
or so before James announced dinner. The 
meal passed off very well, despite the incon- 
gruous elements of which the company was 
composed. Neither my lady's stolidity nor 
Sir Cosmo's sneers could avail to eclipse the 
gayety of the others. Mr. and Mrs. Flint were 
delighted with Rosamond, in whom the latter 
kept discovering innumerable traits of her 
grandmother, Mary Hovenden. Rosy for her 
part was as joyous as a warm-hearted young 
creature could be, who from an atmosphere of 
gloom, depression, and coldness, found herself 
transported into the midst of cheerfulness, 
affection, and cordial, smiling faces. As for 
the two lovers, they were so obviously and un- 
affectedly happy as to excite my lady's disr 
pleasure. " I never saw anything like those 
two } " she observed to her husband, later. 
" And J don 't think iU l>ecoilmig." 



In the course of the evening. Per 
more made his appearance in the d 
room of liowry Place. He and his ^ 
only arrived a.t Lord Elcaster's the ( 
morning, and already he had left a 
Miss liOwry, and one for Major Maude 
inn in Clevenal, where the latter ^ 
staying. Mary had mentioned this w 
ladies were alone in the drawlng-rc»b 
dinner, and my lady had observed i 
that the Wigmores had been chiefly 
to accept Lady Elcaster's very press 
often-repeated invitation by the fact 1 
tSarah) intended to visit the neigh' 
about that time. 

" I find that he and Rosy have stru 
great friendship since I left Londo] 
Maij, smilingly, to my lady. 

" I don't know about a great friendf 
I trust and hope that Rosamond has 
to appreciate Mr. Wigmore better t 
did." . 

It was at this juncture that i^erciv 
in. 

" Qtood evenin'. Miss Lowry," said I 
advancing jauntily, but with a distin< 
ceptible shade of hesitation. He wae 
in awe of Mary, and not at all certa 
sort of a reception she would accord 
However, she speedily set him at his € 
he greeted Mrs. Flint and Rosamoi 
last, not least, mylady, with all his ow 
fulness and gayety of demeanor. 

" I don't know whether a cigar : 
temptation for you, Mr. Wlgmoi 
Mary, " but I believe there is some 
the sort going on in the dlning-roon 
my brother is.'* 

"Oh, no, thank ye. Miss Lowry. 
care much about smokin'. Td rati 
here, if I may. I much prefer la< 
ciety." 

" You are a man of taste, Mr. Wi 
said Mrs. Flint. 

" Oh, yes ; men are so stupid soi 
don't you know ? At least, some men- 
mean your brother, you know, of 
Miss Lowry. But there's Elcaster, n 
is awfully stoopid, unless you get 
bettin' and things of that son. Now, 
nothing on earth about race-horses, a 
flounderin' about out of my depth dir< 

"How a/re the Elcasters?" deman 
lady, with a peculiar air of shutting 
others from this topic, and as if " tl 
ters" constituted a private convei 
preserve for herself and Wigmore, o 
no poaching could be permitted by 
authorized. 

" Oh, they're all right. At least, the 
is all right. Elcast«r is rather see 
awfully cross." 

" I wonder they consented to spare 
evening I " said Sarah, archly. " W 
they say to your running away ? " 

"Oh, I can't help what they say, yc 

I don't feel myself bound to play p 

with Elcaster. And, as to the old 1 

don't want me, and she only wants j 

\ xinck to geit «2£L\i\i^ ^o«!&V^ and scandal 
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Mr. Bbe ohrays snubB me, in point of 
icause 1 won't koiow to her. No, I told 
drina fiUrly 1>efore we vkme. I tuilil : 
took here. I'm goin' to pteiise 70U alid 
(oln' to please Lady Elcail«r, But, if 
It too dis^istin', I Bholl slope. Ulie a 
Why should I stand Elcaster's nou- 

That house U the deadly-liveliest den 

kingdom. Whnt with the couuteWs 
d EloaBter*B growlin' at the aerviints, 
e dinner, and the dootor, and erery- 
! really could cot stuud it. 80 1 thought 

look in here, don't you know, for lialf 
r, a MiBS Lowry won't turn me out." 

LowTy oertwnly wa» rather amused 
Fended by this ingeniioue fitat«nieiit of 
Kins which procured her the houor of 
■olval Wigm ore's riBit. Not so my lady. 
: it to be very hard that »uch liumlli- 
undor should have been heard by Hrs. 
ihom she now looked on as her de- 
enemy. She hitd boasted about her 
Utocradc trieuda the Wigmores, and of 
tar aristocratic friends the Earl and 
IS of ElCBBter, and now came in that 
ring Percy, and talked of them a^ it 
kd been the oommoueat of mortalet 
bat was worse, he owned that Lady El- 
vas in the habit of snubbing him. It 
bgether provoking and mortllytnp, and 
Y turned sulky on the spot, In Iruth, 
lof anoe was superfluous, for Mrs. Flint 
deretood the whole situation perfectly 
tore Percy's indiscreet rerelations, and 
I the slightest idea of triumphing over 
rfiwry in consequence of them. But 

mortiflcations were not yet at an end. 
■urprlse and dlsguEt, Mrs. Flint began 
dug with Percy alwnt " the Elcasters " 
tat familiar strain, commenting on the 
ntesa's /uivteur, and her son's character 
irsuits, and on the disagreements he- 
mother and son, and tlie mixture of 
BBS and extravagance in my lord's 
as matters perfectly well known to 
t most be confessed that Mrs. Flint's 
jnt of BasU, Earl of Elcaster, had be- 
auoh more clear-sighted since she had 
np an Idea of seeing Mary Lowry his 
SB. Then presently it appeared that 
Soaeter had been in the habit of coming 
Uary frequently of late, and that she 
oken of her to Wigmore in the higlicst 

, yea," said Mrs. Flint to Maude, who 
Uiia time eome into the drawing-roon: 
le other men, " it wasn't the countess 1 
f you were not sent about your busi- 
rl" 

lat had I done to merit her ladyi^hip'i 
sureT" asked Maude, looking acrosi 
n amused smile at. Mary. But Mary 
J and shook her head. ■' Nonsense, Vin- 
ahe said ; " Mrs. Flint Is pleased to 

' Lowry broke her sullen silence at this 
to Inquire, rather eagerly, what it was 
' f iUoasIer had e^d " against Major 

I hATa done credit to her lady- 



iliip's powers of Inventioii it she had said any- 
thing either for or against me," said Maude. 
" (or I believe she was until yesterday quite 
uncooBC'louB of my existence." 

"Oh, I don't mean that she haled you in- 
dividually, Major Maude. But slie hod made 
up lier mind tliat somebody would be a very 
nice daughter-in-law, and she didn't want you 
or anybody else to carry off somebody from 
under her nose." 

Mr. Flint, turning to Wigmore, then suidi 
" Well, and what M your latest iutelligeuce 7" 
The 1ate8ttntelligencewas.it appeared, that 
Lady Elcaster, excited by Mrs. Wigmore's ac- 
count of the wonders of spiritism, had sent to 
Loudon for Dr. Flagge, the medium, and that 
he wa« expected to arrive at Elcaster House 
shortly. 

"Sent for lilm I" cried Mrs, Flint. 
" Invited hlra to stay at Clevenal for a few 
days, don't you know T Of course, she'll pay 
him. And if she didn't, it would be worlli 
Plaf;ge's while to go to Lady Elcaater. She's 
quite bitten by the thing. I believe she 
fancied it might help to amuse Elcaster, but 
he don't seem to fake to the notion. He says 
if the spirits will name the winner of the next 
Derby hell believe in 'em. However, the old 
countess Is goiu' to have Flagge. I shall keep 
out of it. I told Lady Elcaster so. I said : 
' Look herOiLatly Elcaster, 1 know something 
about the spirits, and I've seen a deal of 'em, 
and they're all very well up to a certoiu 
point; but when people go plungin' in over 
head and ears, and believin' all tlieir gammon 
—don't you know ?— something disagreeable is 
safe to turn up—safe as the day ;' and so it is." 
Soon afl«r this Percy took his leave, and 
Maude accompanied him. And then Mr. and 
Mrs. Flint went away, leaving the Lowry 
family together under their old roof -tree. 

The next day my lady began her search in 
earnest, and on a methodical plan which she 
had already arranged in her own tnlnd, and to 
which Mary made no objection. This plan 
was to taker the house in horizontal seoUous, 
beginning at the gatret, and worldiig down to 
the basement story. To the remark that no 
documents of any consequence were ever de- 
posited in the upper regions Inhabited by tlie 
servants, and that aU the papers and letters 
belonging to Sir Rupert would ^ cei-failuly 
found distributed among three rooms, namely, 
bis own bedcliamber, the library, and the 
little study on the ground floor, Xiaily Luwi'y 
replied that ae to those latter places, they had 
already been searched ; that In order to do 
things thonmghly her plan was the best, and 
thatif the search tliroughout the rest of the 
house proved unsuccessful, they could but 
make one more, and Bnal, attempt to find the 
missing will, by carefully silting again all Itie 
papers which had already passed ttirough 
Mary's and Mr. Flint's hands. 

The mode of proceeding was as follows : My 
lady liad a comfortable, well-cushiontd easy 
clialr, a foot-stool, and suoli warm wraps and 
shawls as she thought needful carried into the 
room— attic or Btora>roam, or «he.tAN«e %, 
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aeene of tbe dm;^* operatioBft. 
BtaUod lifsraelf •■ oomfbriAtil;' •■ ciream- 
■uuioe* would aMlmit oC, and set ber aidw dt* 
eaiDp ui work to briii^ her eTarjtAdog in tlie 
ebape of a writtteii paper wbicb tbej oould 
la J their hand* on, wticli abe tlmi ezanmied 
for lierwlf. The aideiMle-Gaaip raried oe- 
cadionallj wiUi ejrewm <taiioefiu Sometimea a 
lad would be told off from tbe stables or gar- 
dene to carry tbe batfketf ul of dnatj, lellow, 
old papers to mj lady'f arm-cbair, and to 
mount on atep-ladders to bigh ibelref or 
prewefls, and o%'erbanI tbeir content*. Some- 
timetf a bouse-maid wa« apared to lend a 
band. But let tbeae Mibalteru^ cbmuge as tbej 
migbt lOis Moore was alwars present at ber 
mistrew'B elbows: anl altbon^sb at first sbe 
found pr%-iQg and fiCTircliinjg tbrongb otber 
people's propertj an agreeable ejudtemeut 
enough in the dullness of a qniet country 
bouse, jet slie soon became tired, complained 
of tbe dust and tbe cold, and exhibited s>'mp- 
toms of sulklnees to ber mL$tress, and of re- 
bellion and contempt in tbe serrants* balL 

It ver>'' soon became erident that tbe tasl^ 
sbe had set lierself would be a long oae, if abe 
continued to pursue it with the same 
thoronghrfcens to tbe end« But after three suc- 
cessive mornings of bird woric ber perse- 
Terence showed no ngns of wearing out. Sir 
Cosmo had— at her ur;^ut and eren impera- 
t'lTe requei^t— come up to see ber on tbe 
second morning, when slie was about half- 
way thrv>ugfi the contents of a great oaken 
press Sn ttie disuMed attic before mentioned. 
My lady's piul^-and-wtiite complexion was 
disfigured by smears of dust ; dust was in ber 
pretty brown hair, and her white, plump 
fingers were certainly dirtier than they had 
ever t>een since the days of her in&incy, when 
sbe liad mtide mud-pies or grubbed boles in 
the rich clay soil of ber father's farm. 



Thaw she in- ) portant in dervnal aa tiie pgivai e 



Dr. fUgge, 



CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

Sir Cosmo Dowry and his wife had arriTed 
at Idtwry Place on the Ifith of January ; it was 
now the middle of tlie first week in f^bruary, 
and they were stIU there, and nothing had 
come of 'Sarah's obstinate search. That la to 
say, at leasts she had not found what she had 
sougtit for; but in other directions several 
things had come of her search. In tlie first 
place, a great detd of gossip had come of it, 
and a wonderful number of false statements; 
from the simple misapprehension of the ig- 
norant and inaccurate to the be direct and 
malignant. There was not a dweUing in de- 
venal where my lady's proceedings were not 
eagerly canvassed. 

MoreoTcr, Dr. Ilagge's presence at Eloaster 
liouse liad caused a sensation little inferior to 
that made by the story of Sir ]lui>ert Iiowry's 
missing wHL Had not the liowrys been Cle- 
venal f ollu from father to son for hundreds of 
years it may be asserted that Dr. Flagge and 

'^ spirits woald have cavried away the palm. 

^aaOiingooald be to ioterestiiig and Ua- 



peared to ** of tam me tbem like m 
ekNid,* and would in all iifc:*>iii*^wM| a 
•fr»iw in the same maamcv 

To Mary liowiy and to Ylnoent Mi 
neighborhood of Dr. nagipe msm ttie i 
agreeable result of tbe wbde mat 
more so than the preseiM^ and tbe m 
searches of Sarah. WmmI^ bcmeatilty 
Flagge not only an unacmpnloiiB bat 
cioQs fellow, and Mary wai 
at the idea of ber father's naoie 
tbe deoepticHis of this eliarlntui. fi 
count of what went on dnring t¥%f^. ji 
Elcasler House reached ber by one 
or another, and everything sbe bean 
Flagge's spirit-revelations served but 
en ber disgust for tbem and him. 
immediately after his anival at 
House Sarah intimated that sbe wisbi 
and speak with him; and upon tl 
Lowry liad quieUy but firmly deelai 
she would on no pretext receiTe Dr. 
This was a great blow to n^ lady, bi 
was inflexible, and quite unmoved b' 
sentatlons that Flagge was admittei 
houses of tbe '* aristocracy/* and that : 
'* look so funny ** if Miss Lowry openly 
self against a person patzoniaed 
Countess of Eleaster. 

*" Berides, I partieulariy want to s 
Dr. Flagged said my lady, as if abe 
that argument irre^scible. 

** I've no pretension to prevent youi 
ing with any one you think prope 
ceive. If Dr. Flagge comes bere I 
directions to.see you, I will give ord< 
he shall be 'admitted to the drawin, 
where there will be no other person." 

yiy lady had to g^ve up the attempt 
Dr. Flagge invited to Iiowry Place. 

But this check, by reminding ber of ] 
last interview with her in Liondon, su 
to her mind another proportion, wh 
proceeded to make, undaunted by ber 
about Flagge, and not permitting dig 
resentment to prevent ber wufciHug 
tempt in a different direction. She Im 
once, driving straight to her point. 

*■*• I think it would be kind of you, M 
ask that poor little (Enone Balasso dov 
for a few days to see Rosamond." 
was consideralily surprised at tlu 
position. Her sister-in-law had never 
any particular kindness to CEnone. 
over, OSnone's father bad returned fn 
East, and it appeared that l^s circuuL 
were much better than tbe irregular i 
in which he provided for his dau^tei 
cation and support would have led 
suppose. He had accumulated a oonsid 
almost a large fortune, as a Levant 
and it had been arranged that (Enone 
accompany him on his return to the Ei 

My lady went on : ** I am told that Al 
asso is anxious to get the girl taken up 1 
pie of good position. She has no mother 
"WQiuld. \>Q a Qbaxvt^ to help her out < 
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ELset of people the was living among ; 

•. BalasBo ia very well off— extremely 

•—almost what you may oall a rich man, 

Uy it wDold not look at all queer to 

a of tbe girl. Indeed, I think it 

e quite a proper thing to do. I abould 

BTited her to Green Street, I iiesure 

f liad been going to stay in town." 

B Invite (Enone to coma here, think- 

t obaoge, and rest, and uuustry aii, 

t the winter, might be good for her, 

^ retuaed to come. She M.'emed almost 

milig in a strange way." 

I wen, she always was strange. Tou 

T think anything of that. I dare say 

ore agreeable in her mauuera now that 

[better clothes, and all that." 

Baaked her niece, as soon as she found 

rtunity of doing so, whether she had 

one recently, and wJiether she would 

o be iuTited to Lowry Place. To the 

estion Hosamoiid replied by relating 

J at CEnoue's sudden departure from 

"reetjand Lady Lowry's consequent 

ilnsi her. To tbe iecond, she an- 

tt she loved Nona dearly, aiid should 

I her again, although Nona had 

ih to divide liersolf utterly from 

f M> it appeared to me, I oonfess," 

y, more puzzleil than ever na to tlie 

[~oI her Bistiur-iS'law's sudileu teiider- 

f Waoue Balaaso. However, my lady 

o the charge gallantly, aud made It 

request tliat tEnone should be in- 

p IiOwry Flaee. 

I OODkl Btareely help lauglllng at tlie 
f peisisteiice of her sister-ln-Iaw. How- 
^ was unwilllug to refuse to invite 
, and oonsented t« send her a note 
to ooine to Lowry Plaee the follow- 
"I think you will And that (Enone 

" said she, when she had flnisheii 

), Biid IncloBi^ within it a few lines 

I, if she were suoh a-fool, her father 

•'belt-er, I am told Mr. Balasso is a per- 
il erf very proper feeling, who wishes to get 
ft a, tUot! set. Wliat a mercy for the girl 
eir father turns out to 1>e such a eeneible 
He might have been a creature like 
t dreadful old Russian. One might have 
' invtbing, I'm sure, to hear Hins 
, leer tnlk." 
It Vincent Maude was told of the invi- 
I, he was so manifeatly dissatisfied that 
f oould not help peruelving it. 
. Do you dislike my having tEnone hero T" 
^ aaked. " Iti truth, Yiuoent, It was chiefly 
S* thought that you were interested to her, 
n would like me to be kind to her, which 
Btgiid the suale." 

["Uo, dearestl — dislike you to have poor 
mtaiiT Certainly not. And jour sweet 
bOdnosB to her would make me lore you more 
iu 1 do. If that were possible. But— What 
M put this into Lady Lowry's headT Bbe 
"" ' 'o treat Nona anything but affectionately. 
loh a woman 1 Her siugle- 
e in pursuing her own way, aud her 
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shunielessnesB in disregarding the feelings 
every one else, are almost sublime." 

My lady despatelied a note to Mr, Bali 
by the sajne post which carried Mary's iovU 
tlon to his daughter. She was minded to havC 
all the credit to be got by patroniziug poor 
(Euone ; and at the same time she gave Mr. 
Balaaso a hint that to neglect or decline this 
iuvltatlon would be equivalent to losing her 
countenance for his daughter next seasoD. 

■' Well," she said to Miigge, tbe neat time 
she saw him. "I have Invited Miss BalaiAO' 
here ; and I hope It wUl be of some use. I 
suppose there's no fear of her refusiug to be 
mesmeriKcd ? I have no idea of her giving 
herself airs, even though she may be comforts 
ably off. If she comes to a house like this, I 
shall expect her to shew some gratitude. I 
wish that to be clearly understood." 

Flagge looked at my lady almost with ad- 
miration. He bad never conceived the Idea 
that Miss Lowry might be induced 
(Enone to visit her. Theji a sudden misgiving 
crossed his mind. 

" Nony has the peculiarities of 
sensitive organization," said he. 
feel sure ahell accept." 

" Sensitive Oddlestick I Don't talk 
Dr. Flagge. It she tak^ any of bet rodomon- 
tading whims— that's what youreallymean by 
senaitive organization I— her father will exert 
his common-sense, I should hope. I t«ok 
to write to him also." 

" Lady, I admire your energy and grasp 

" All, I can assure you it's ^1 needed, 
after day I go on looking, and searclling, 
rummaging ahout among masses of paper 
til I'm at to faint. But up to tli« present time 
I haven't come upon one scrap referring to 
Sir Rupert's last will nnd testament. The 
spirits keep on telling you timt it 
troyed, do they 7" 

"I'hey testify to that effect. ' 
But— that ain't altogether the same thiug 
saying it's In this house, you know, htdy," 

Sarah turned pale. 

" Why, good gracious, Dr. Flagge 1 " she e3C« 
claimed, " you don't mean that, after I've 
rummaged through this house 
wife wlio was determined to do her duty 
her husband's family could or would have 
rummaged, I may have to begin the inarch 
all over again? And where? Oh, it's loo aw- 
ful to think of 1 " 

And ahe clasped her hands with a despi 
ing gesture that was quil« genuine aud 
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" Well— I guess that if the document 
not discovered in the course of your 
searches throughout tlie family mutisioTi 
which the deceased breathed his last— why- 
you'd just have to give up," returned PI 

It WHS the first word of discouragement— 
the first word, indeed, other than wholly en- 
couraging—which she had heard from him on 
the subject, and it came upon her almost like 
u blow. But In an laHt«La.t *t« n^i^KA. 
standing up, aaJA; 
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As long as Fve breath in my body I won*t 
give up till that will's found. And— and you're 
not ttie only medium in the world! I've 
hetuxl of a woman who can do wonderful 
things— read a letter put at the back of her 
head, and see what's going on a hundred 
miles off. Give up ? Why, I do believe it 
would kill Sir Cosmo I He hasn't said much 
about it— that is not Sir Cosmo's way— but I 
know he has had scarcely anything but this 
missing will in his mind for months and 
months. It isn't of the least use for you to 
talk to me about giving up, Dr. Flagge, and so 
I t«ll you." 

If Mrs. Flint could have seen and heard my 
lady at that moment, she would have been 
confirmed in her theory that Sarah was the 
victim of a monomania on the subject of her 
father-in-law'3 will. 

'Flagge, as h ? walked down the avenue and 
through Clevenal village, took a mental re- 
view of the situation. ** After all,'* said he to 
himself, as he shrugged his shoulders, and 
tossed the long hair aside from his forehead, 
" that game's pretty near played out, far's I'm 
concerned. Miss Lowry despises me ; won't 
receive me into her house. I know all that 
very well, and I don't care & cent about it. 
Only— if they do get BTony to come down here, 
I don't want to be banished from the sight of 
her. My poor little white lily I There's not 
not one of 'em all understands her as I do. 
And as to caring for her— why, I don't believe 
there's a human being on the face of the earth 
except poor Obadiah Flagge as would have a 
half an hour's heart-ache if she was to die to- 
morrow—not even her father. And yet all 
tliese others can see her and be with her, and 
t;ilk with her as much as they care to, while 
I have to scheme for a glimpse of her. It's 
an infernal foolish world, and I dunno but 
I'm as big a fool as there is in it I " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

(Enone and her father came down to El- 
caster at once, on the receipt of Miss Lowry's 
invitation. Balasso brought his daughter to 
Lowry Place himself, and made many ac- 
knowledgments to Miss Lowry for her kind- 
ness. He took care to make her understand 
that he did not intend to encroach on her 
hospitality, and that two days would be the 
limit of (Enone's vist, inasmuch as he was about 
to take her abroad for the rest of the winter 
and the spring. She was not strong, and a 
few months in the south of Ehirope would set 
her up for the fatigues of the ensuing London 
season. They had, in fact, intended to start 
from Dover on that very day, but he was im- 
willing to deprive his little girl of the pleasure 
of this visit, and had therefore put off their 
departure for a few days. " I go back to town 
by the mail train to-night, Miss Lowry, and 
shall return to fetch my little girl on Friday 
morning, if you will permit me," said Balasso, 

V took hi& leave. 



Lady Lowry afterward expressed '. 
prise that Mr. Balasso should think i 
while to run backward and forward I 
London and EldSister, Just for a couple • 
** He might have put up at the George 
no doubt he would have done very o 
ably there," said my lady ; thereby ooi 
her sense of the difference between t 
of accommodation required for hers 
Sir Cosmo, and that which would fe 
enough for Mr. Spiridion Balasso. 

But Mary understood that Balasso h< 
away from Elcaster in order to avoid c 
pearance of wishing to thrust himself 
the Lowry famiiy. He knew that it v 
thing to be invited to an evenlng-pi 
London, and quite another thing to be 
ted to the small and intimate circle n 
quenting Lowry Place. ** I think Mr. ; 
hiia acteidi very discreetly," said Mary, 
upon my lady opened her eyes very wi 
said no more. ^' 

This took place while (Enone was i 
panying her father back into the hall 
" good-by." She had liardly said a word 
to the others. 

" You're a good girl, Nona," said her 
pausing at the door to Idss her foi 
** And you will see how right I was t 
you to come here. I know best abou 
matters, little one." 

*'I have kept my part of the bargain 
yours, papa. Take me away after tw« 
Take me across the sea ! " 

Balasso nodded, and patted her chec 
kindly, half impatiently. "Good-by 
white pigeon ! " he said, waving his li 
he stepjped into the hired carriage whi* 
brought him from the Elcaster railw 
tion, and was waiting to convey hiu 
hitlier. 

(Enone stood for a little while at th 
door, looking, not after her fathe 
straight out before her. As she tume 
into the house, she encountered '\ 
Maude face tolface. 

If she had seen some fierce and territi 
creature instead of the kindly English 
man who smiled down on lier and held 
hand, she could scarcely have shrunl 
^vith a more scared and startled face, 
you here ?" she said, in a low breathless 
** I did not know ! I would not have c 
Then suddenly she ran back to the do 
culled, " Papal Come back, papa ! " 1 
carriage was already out of sight, as sh 
ed down the long, empty, wintry aven 

Maude came close to her. " Nona," i 
" what is the matter, my child ?" 

" I did not know you were here," s 
Bwered, with the same scared look, an< 
breathless voice. 

" And my sudden appearance startle 
I see." 

She let this explanation pass, but c 
confirm it by a word or gesture. 

'* (Enone," said Maude, looking dow 
tender compassion on her drooping 
and wan, dejected young face, **a 
warmly dressed enough to take a tui 
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i few minutes, here on the grayel- 



), then ; I have something to say to 
18 a secret to most people as yet, but 

I are such old friends that I want to 
you myself." 

issively let him take her hand and 
on hh arm, and paced along the 

y-patb by his side. 
Nona, what I want to tell you is—" 

iw it," she said, without looking up. 

know it V* 

IW what you have to say. You a^ 

be married." 

, what a wonderfully keen-sighted lit- 

.1" 

are going to marry Kiss Lowry. You 

ed her a long time. The instant I saw 

I I knew .how it was.*' 

you have guessed aright, Nona. I 

tell you this news myself, because I 
you liked me well enough to be 

9t hearing how happy I am. You are 
>, in saying that I haye loved Mary a 
B. I have loved her ever since I was 
subaltern— and that's ages ago, Nona, 
i getting to be quite an old fellow. 
Id enough to be your father." 
liked on beside him with a drooping 
d made no answer. But she imder- 
n— she understood him well. Then he 
talk to her of her own fortunes, and 
ige in her life made by her father's 
of the pleasures she would have in 
ravel, now that she could see all the 
L and artistic things of Southern Eu- 
/h means and leisure to enjoy them. 
on taUting gently and cheerfully, not 
to expect a reply from her, but put- 
bright side of her lot before her, un- 
ained self-command enough to look 
kuswer him. 

doubt your father will take you to 
Nona." 

ook her head. *^ No ; I shaU not go 
e. Papa would take me there if I 
m ; but I don't want to go to Greece." 
? Why, how's that, Nona ?" 
at to go away from here, and I made 
imise to take me— but not to Greece. 
[> keep one thing to dream about. All 
Ities of life seem so different from 
uicied. I suppose I have been a fool 
rant, 90 my father says. I thought 
iright made me something superior to 
people— and I was only more foolish 
rant than the rest of the world. But 
on't find my new wisdom such a very 
ling ; and I don't want to see Greece 

1 my dreams." 

oke in a sad, humble tone that went 
9*8 heart. Poor little Nona I . But it 
ter to speak cheerfully to her, and 
too much tenderness of sympathy. 
ihe thought liim a little hard— better 
; he need not have feared, or fancied, 
girl would misapprehraid him. There 
oely a movement of his mind with re- 
ar that she did not divine. When they 



came near to the holtee again, she said that 
she would go in. As they parted on the steps 
she gave him her thin littie hand, and said 
humbly, ** Thank you for telling me your- 
self." 

The change that had come over (Enone was 
noticed by all those who had known her in 
Green Street. There was something subdued 
and resigned about her whole manner. Never 
loquacious, she was now almost mute, and her 
great, luminous eyes had a wistful, appealing 
look in them. Many a coarse-grained speech 
of Lady Lowry's which she would have fiercely 
resented a year ago she now let pass, if not 
meekly, at least in silence. 

My lady marked this improvement in Miss 
Balasso's demeanor, and considered it to be a 
very unaccountable phenomenon. ** There 
never was such a queer, contrary" (I am 
obliged to confess that my lady aaid *' con- 
trairy") ** disposition as that girl's," she ob- 
served to Mary. " When she was a pauper, as 
one may say, there was nothing to come near 
her uppishness. And now that she really 
might have a right to consider herself some- 
body— did you notice her collar and cuffs ?— 
real Valenciennes, every tliread, and uncom- 
monly fine, too— she is as mild and meek as 
anything." 

Another peculiarity of (Enone's manner 
was that she seemed to shrink from Mary 
liOwry. She avoided being alone with her, 
and even as much as possible speaking to her 
when others were present. And yet she would 
sit with her eyes fastened on Mary's face when- 
ever she thought herself unobserved. And 
once when Mary hapi>ened to be out of the 
room, and my lady made some slighting re- 
mark about her to Wigmore, (Enone suddenly 
flashed out : " Miss Lowry is above the little 
crawling thoughts of the world. Her face is 
like her soul ; and both have a beauty too 
lofty to please the vulgar." 

Amazement and dismay sat on every face. 
" Upon my word I" said my lady. " Oh, I see 
you haven't quite given up all that nonsensi- 
cal, high-flown kind of talk that Sir Cosmo 
warned you against." 

But Percy, who had positively gasped at 
CEnone's sudden attack, as if she had flung a 
cupful of cold water in his face, now made a 
stout protest. 

** Oh, come now, I say, Miss Balassol Jove! 
You ought not to come down like that, don t 
you know? I'm sure, as far as I am con- 
cerned—although I do not go in for what you 
may call the * lofty' style of thing— never did, 
and never shall, and don't mind sayin' so 
fairly, you know— still I have the most sin- 
cere admiration and respect for Miss Lowry. 
Hang it all, you know I" 

" You speak your own piaise in saying so," 
answered CEnone, with perfect coolness and 
gravity. 

So there was some touch of her old self left 
in her stilL But my lady did not intend to 
allow CEnone Balasso's eccentricities, old or 
new, to divert her from the main object she 
had had in view iubxiiv^ai^^Yvc^ ^Wft'^jRrirr^ 
Place. Indeed, my AsmSlY^ vvav«*fe Xv^^L^vswa. 
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^...tu-anc TwAo. :*lie reg:ard«Hl all 

^w. -vM^Me :^iKixrr iw meauii or tun- 

v.- >i- ruti. ukd TTvac«Hl them ii&.iH>rd- 

* tta» uJiK.«>fi 'jup«MiubIie to be in 

*!*».«- '.t- ii&ij: Ml ^ur witliout iu some 

:Mi«.itiiicc '<nv .iiAH.*iiuu. The sean^h 

• a '^fcoivu '.o vlmw the whole houses 

i» cortex. like a whirlpool. A 

^: .vv<i»iii«u« nui thnmifch Lowry Place 

^ Koieuiic. Mv lady lo^t not an in- 

.1 wtikiii«&iu«; H hac !»he called ** a little 

>a^. .iu» .1^1 CO ounMflveA," iu which she 

«. ,. vv. Ls:t«.u«. *ui^h( he the means of obtain- 

iJ ii,.«.i«A*A<i 'v«eiaiiou2» from the deceased 

. I *ta^«' '^ ^UM^'iuK with our neighbors, 

•4i.w^iiN. iiH> hiarl aud i\>unte8s of El- 

• VM vti\>w. lie will iH>me over this 

«.. ^vv«» vuuv duiiier if 1 send him u line. 

»v .^» X iu»u* uuai*turlHHl iu my dressing- 

.V . .. »»AiHr \v»u u» give me one more say- 

.. x.viv ^vu "a;o, ' said my hidy. Her tone 

. ,.. .V i ;aav "i^* v-\»mmaudiug as it would have 

XV .H u v;i\x*M Sii^vt, but still she showed 

wsic<h • iiai >i:K» ox^Hs^led to l)e obeyed. 

Ivwu^ «k<te« ikluu^i itassive. Shewasper- 

■, ^.. iK .•a;^ iK'i'iHkU in the house who ap- 

. ..:vvi i- 'nso iw<a|KHl the prevailing agita- 

vij^^c HMid a woixl or two to her 

..*.ii*s'^ tvfvuv what my lady called "the 

Li i«.«>» K'^<4U. 

}i>:i V W'liovo tlu\v*r(« going to find this 
\^»4»^\. Vour tt'ivam didn't prophesy 

-( .U\'«t wot mailer much now," she an- 
mn i\xi. «ah a quiet air of abstraction. 

viii\ lit a -4%^^ I guttHM it never did matter 
luiiK'li io .vou or me. But why not 
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IK> \«m U(4 Mv that she is so happy that 

t. ,,«iiuta %'aro uuich alumt inheritiug more 

. 'x .... iiii»iii\v , nor what poisonous tongues say 

i« I - llo i\ III idvo her Just the same.*' 

iltK iv> Mi4** a iibi"*' iu Flagge— unscrupulous 

«.i%«uiui«*i lIuMigh lie wiiM— that responded to 

loutaullo ntnipllclty. He never thought 

.u.tM«i«liUH, Htlll less of despising it, as 

•i, I iiiilit*! luitl duue. " I thought long ago as 

tUt'W' \uH Moniotliliig not of this dirty earth 

«ii.>ui \\*\\, Ntiny," he said. And as he looked 

»i itiM hlu o\i«M w<tnt moiHt. The emotion was 

^vuuUio , but- H- dl(J not prevent him from 

i.i<lUiM " W»»ll, now, Nony, I reckon it's 

.i)*i*iii lliiio to play the last card. liOdy Lowry 

ii>i« |iioH \ unaiiy ransacked this house all she 

Miu I »liHli I ell her to-day to look in the 

witUiiil ilitHli once more, on Sir Rupert 

i-\*\\ \\ '» Hill horlty. You won't mind that?" 

"*riM«> have muirched it, you say, already?" 

" MImi Liiwry and that old lawyer have 

wiiiiliiiil If', of eouriie. It was the first place 

^l«i>t (I Uuik ill. And I guess iX 'twas there Mr. 

KJIill wniihl liuve found the -will. He's a smart 

UUMI " 

Till* fMil wiiK that Flagge liad already dis- 
vituiihitl fiCnoni^'H dream to a great extent, 

/j'*''!'I'^i'^'*' hJKl i"'i iiientloxied her name in 
"*Hii0M -^ flit iiiiij n)pr«9B«3nted to my lady 

y'^Lf illKUis of fjnioy and strength 
^ ^llg liii JiKjgoil l>e8t calculated 




to impress ft i 
had appeared 
and had de»a 
should be made^ 
his behest wei-e 
daughter-in-la vK ' 
revelations. A.r-*^^ 
the walnut donl-^^^ 
should be impr>*'^- 
subsidies from iii>" 
covery. ^ 

" Come," said J^ 
room, " are you ve--^^ 
ment got away tvott^ 
Ij^yfTY asked for Y^ 
told her you were in ' 

"But Dr. Fla^g^ 
now," said CEuoiie. ^^ 
want, it is impossible.'* 
Sarali did not uuders 
Miss Balasso," she said, 
will disol)lige me just 
Mr. Balasso could have 
the other day of the H( 
who was quite a celebn 
she has 1)een a maid of 
"Let me try, won't yo 
in a low voic^e. 

(Enone seated herse 
chair, and fixed her ej 
used to do. She was \ 
listless. But all Flagg( 
have deserted him. Hi 
was unsteady. Lady I 
and impatient. It won 
up from his chair, an 
room, tossing his hair 1)5 
" There's an adverse 
Then he looked uneas 
wa^ a sentiment at tl 
which made him shrinl 
downrigJit lies and trie 
now. 

"Nona!" cried a fres 

door. " Are you there ? 

must have some luncheo 

Flagge cauglit attlie ii 

my lady a sign not to d< 

" You'd l)est go witli 

he, hurriedly. " Pray f 

" I do not want to eat 

"But beef -tea isn't 

mond, showing her b; 

door. She gave a look 

Flagge, whom she had 1 

to see tliere. But she d 

Nona," she said, and d 

shutting the door behiui 

That evening after di 

grand covnp. She solen 

permission to make ai 

study. Mr. and Mrs. Fl 

and Sarah would rather 

opportunity of makin^j 

there was no help for it. 

Time enough had bee 

if I wait until those : 

way," said my lady, to 1 

pretty long time, for 

evening that one or the 
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which is uot fa8tened, ii#you see, that it con- 
tained ouly about half a dozen letters in my 
mother's writing. They must have been all 
she ever wrote to him in her life," replied 
Mary. 

" Did you read them ? *' 

*' Read them ? No ! I found them here, on 
tlie morning after my father's death. From 
that time no hand has touched them.'* 

•* I shall look through them,*' said my lady, 
resolutely. 

"Really, Lady Lowry," said Maude,- step- 
ping forward, " there can be no necessity for 
this? Mary's feeling ought to be respected. 
Those letters are sacred in her eyes." 

"It*s time somebodj/interteredl" said Mrs. 
Flint, disregarding her husband's signs to her 
to be quiet. 

" Do you mean to break your word ? " asked 
Sarah, looking defiantly at her sister-in-law. 

" No ; it shall be as you wish. But under- 
stand that after to-night this must end." 

Sarah turned her back abruptly, and, seat- 
ing herself once more at the desk, proceeded 
to examine the contents of the envelope. All 
her varnish of gentility had disappeared. She 
was rude, intense, unaifected. 

"Aunt Mary," whispered Rosamond, "may 
I see my grandmamma's picture ?" 

Mary opened the case, and the others 
gathered round to see. As they stood so 
they heard Lady Lowry mutter: *My dear 
Vincent ? ' Who is this from ? " 

'• What ! " exclaimed Mary. 

" It*s signed with your name, * Mary Hoven- 
den Lowry.' But there's something else folded 
up with it." ThQ next instant she gave a 
shriek, and started to lier feet. " / have 
found it ! " And then she sank back on to her 
chair panting, and clutching a paper in her 
hand. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

At this moment Sir Cosmo and Percival 
Wigmore appeared at the door. " What is the 
matter? Is Sarah ill?" asked the former, 
glancing round with a startled face. 

Mr. Flint had seen that the document, 
wliioh my lady clutched convulsively in her 
hand, was a sheet of common blue ruled 
paper; and it flashed on him in a moment 
that such was the paper described by QuicUit 
as having been witnessed by him. 
. . "Lady Lowry is not ill," said Mr. Flint, 
" only agitated. She thinks she has made an 
important discovery. Allow me—" 
' He took from Sarah's fingers the paper she 
held, and glanced at it. 

" By G — ! she Aa«, too ! " he exclaimed, after 
a second. 

"What?'* cried Cosmo, looking almost 
fkmred. 

'' What do you say now, Gosnio ? '* burst out 

my lady, excitedly. " Oh, your poor," dear 

IMher will be able to rest in his grave now ! 

" — \ have found the will, Cosmo ; I 

lit." 
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Is it so, Mr. Flint ? " asked Mary. 
Yes, Miss Lowry ; to the best of my belid 
it is so," answered Mr. Flint, wiping his foil) 
head. He was in a violent heat, notwithstaoi 
ing the wintry temperature. J 

" I am most thanlslul ! " said Mary, e4 
nestly. 

My lady broke out again, triumphant, 
cited, with flushed cheeks and roughened hai 
Mrs. Bolitho would scarcely have recognizi 
her pupil. 

" Oh, it's very well to say you're mi 
thankful, now it's too late to be anything elM 
But it wasn't your fault if that will was lu 
buried and hid for evermore. — No, I i 
speak, Cosmo ! If it hadn't been for me 
would have lain huddled up tlierd with a 1 
of rubbishing old letters. Mary's feeliiij 
were too flne to have them looked at. 
yes, Sarah was to be sneered down by 
Lowry's friends, wasn't she? Hal What 
you say now ? Your poor, dear father, C* 
kept teUing us over and over again to h 
faith and persevere ; but nobody paid any at 
tention to what he said but me; No1)odj^ 
nobody ! " 

"Sarah, keep, cool I You'll do yourself d 
injury,*' said Cosmo, placing his Jiand on ha 
shoulder, and making her resume her seat, j 
" I say," put in Wigmore, " she ought tl 
have some stU-volatile or something. Shel 
get hysterical.** i 

"Be quiet r* cried my lady, roughly. 
" You're not required to interfere.'* 

Mrs. Flint murmured something about i 
strait-waistcoat and the county asylum. Perog 
stared in bewilderment at this revelation <S 
the fair Sarah's unvarnished self. Cosmo wiM 
white to the lips, and trembling violently. Thi 
others looked shocked, amazed, dismayed, 1^ 
tiieir difl!erent degrees ; but no one ispoke unj 
til Mr. Flint, who had been examining tbl 
paper in his hand with the closest attention 
said : " Sir Cosmo and Miss Lowry, I believe 
this to be indeed the veritable last will and 
testament of your late father. Sir Rupert.** 

" Of course it is ! " cried Sarah. I shoulU 

like to catch any one trying to say it isn't ! " ■ 

" It is signed by two wibnesses. The naml 

of one of them— Thomas Wright— is unluiowi 

to me. The other is Mark Antony Quickit.'* 

"There, Cosmo," interrupted Sarah* onol 
more. "Oh, the dear, blessed spirits I Yoa 
hear? Read the will. Read it at once in tlM 
presence of witnesses I " 

"Is it your wish that I should do so, ^ 
Cosmo and Miss Lowry ? '* 
" Yes," replied Mary. 

Cosmo seemed unable to articulate a reply; 
but he bowed his head in assent. ' There wai 
profound silence for a second or so, and thM 
Mr. Flint said: "This document, Sir CosmQ 
was discovered by your wife. Lady Lowry, I 
few minutes ago, wrapped up together witi 
a packet labeled in your father's handwriting 
' Letters from Mary.' The packet contained 
besides some half-dozen letters from youj 
mother, one other, which is, I think, in MiH 
Lowry's hand.*' He held it out to her, and, a 
she took it, she whispered to Maude, who wa( 
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ay inclined to t>ellevo," ooutlnued Mr. 

that Sir Rupurt, feeling, as he »akl in 
rt letter to me, some preBeutimi^Dt of 
roaohing death, had been looking over 
en, pertiapH rv-n^iulliig old Ipltere. and 
ig past times nitli some teudemew, as 

might who felt that tlie world was 
oyer tor him. And I helif^»e that he 
-tently folded up the will with tliat 
f tu3 daughter's. " 

at'B the good of all this talk?" oried 
ly, coareely. " We all knon-lhatBlr 

oeTBr meimt to hide the will— who- 
Ise might ! It may have heeu Home- 
Interest to poke it away there ; but it 
poor, dear Sir Rupert's intention to do 

lurued upon her Btemly. "I odviae 
|4y Ijowry, for your own sake, to *how 
^^ration and detiuuoy," be suld. 
^Eaay, you know," put in Wigmore, 
^KniBke allowance for Iiadj Lowry 
^B and excited. — Come, now. Lady 
■lid the little man, who looked 
P^diatreEwed, " you're not yourself. 
SW, or you wouldu't talk so, Tou don't 
nything offensive agaiusl Misa howry, 

now ? You've too good a heart, don't 
aw 7" 

I't you trouble yourself about what I 
>rwliat 1 don't mean. Them the cap 

them wear it. As to Mr, Flint's im- 
ooe, I take it whence It oomes. I liave 
^nt my duty in spite of the wliole 
Hptem. And of course that is dis- 
^■certain persons." Tlien, addreB»- 
^K to Mr. Flint with imperious inso- 
WS« dou't require any more of your 
uS, sir. You'd l>etter reiLd the testa- 
i onoe, and have done with it I '' 
lint looked full at her for a moment. 
) said firmly, '■ I tfiU, madam." 
t was a thrill of intense expeotatlou 
)t>ut the little circle, Cosmo piissed his 
rotaief nervously across and across his 
pa. My lady fixed her round bright 
iroely on the lawyer. He began by 

aloud the UHual formal preamble ; 
llowed one or two legaeies to old ser- 
>reDisely the Hame as those contained 
Cprmer will ; then In a low, distinct 
Ir. Flint went on iis follows : 
n and bequeatli to Lenora, wife of 
rortham Pepptatt, of Nelson Place, 
bury, the sura of two thousand pounds, 
owledgment of her humanity toward 
leoled and sole suiriving child of my 



personal estate, I give, devise, nnd bequeath 
the same absolutely unto my excellent and 
dearly beloved daughter, Mary Bovenduu 
Lowry, as some poor amends to her for the 
years of her youtli s»eriaeed to nilal obedi- 
euce, and 1 humbly pray Almighty Qod to 
bless her. 

" And' I liereliy appoint Samuel Flynn of 
Elcaeter, and George Akroyd of Cieveual, or 
the survivors of them, executors of this my 
wliL As witness my hand tliis Qfth day of 
July, 187t-." 

Then followed tlie atlestatiou clause and the 
signatures of the witnesses. 

For a few seconds after Mr, Flint's voice 
ceased, there was a dead silence. Surah's 
face wore a strange, stunned look. She put 
up her hand to her ear like a deaf person. 
'■ Well r she said, with iier eyes sUU fixed on 
Mr. Flint. ■■ Why don't you go on ? That's 
not all." Her voice was faint and muffled. 

" That, Lady Lowry, is alt." 

" But what is it, then. I dont understand. 
I cant hear. What is Cosmo to have ?" 

'' I~l shall dispute tills— tills document, Mr. 
Flint," stammered Cosmo, His hands shook, 
he gasped for breath, and his lips could 
scarcely frame the words lie tried to eaj. 
"It's a monstrous — monstrous iniquity." 

Mr. Flint silently shrugged his shoulders. 

" Wliat do they say, Cosmo 1 I dou't under- 
stand. I can't hear," whlmi>ered Sarah. Then 
all at once she utl«red a seriea of piercing 
cries, and tell back in a Ht of violent hysterics. 
They carried her to her bed, and sent for Dr. 
Akroyd, who shook his bead gravely when hii 
saw her, and announced that he should remain 
at Lowry Place all night. Hours passed before 
SaroJi recovered conaciouBnesa. She fell from 
one hysterical convulsion into anotlier. And 
when the morning light began to whiten the 
window-panes, it feU upon a dead infant pre- 
maturely liorti. But the motliers youth and 
strength had triumphed, und slie was safe. 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

The world continued to talk about Dr. 
Flagge, the celebrated medium, long after the 
story ot Sir Rupert Lowry's missing will wba 
forgotten, save by tlie few persons nearly in- 
terested in it. Dr. Flagge had kept himself 
before the public. The affair of the will was 
a famous advertisement for him. He was re- 
ceived by BoverelgUB and caressed by the 
aristocracy ot the Continent in general, and 
Paris in particular. 

He left England soon after the discoveTy of 
Sir Rupert's will, and traveled, mainly on the 
Italian Riviera, and in other parts of the 
Boutli of Europe which are celelJTHted for 
their mild winter climate. He was to be seen 
constantly at all the places freriueuted by a 
st^ut smiling gentleman with gorgeous rings 
and slitrt^studs, and his pale invalid daughter. 
One year, indeed, Dr. Flagge went up the Nile 
lu the wake ot their boat. Another winter he 
spent in Home, aiiA ».t\«rNJ'M4. -w^Ww ^ -wsC*. 
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about it, in part mystically spiritistio, in 
part socially scandalous, and wholly ungram- 
matioal, which met with considerable success. 

That year was marked in Rome by the con- 
version to Catholicism of the rich Levant 
merchant's daughter, Miss (Elnone Balassop- 
oula, who afterward took the vows of a severe 
religious order and entered a convent in the 
south of Prance, where the arid melancholy 
plain steeped in sunshine stretched before the 
barred windows of her whitewashed cell for 
many a weary mile. Before she took leave of 
the world she wrote a letter to Mary Maud, of 
■ which the last words were : ** I have found a 
stronger shelter than my own poor pride, a 
better rest than Nirvana. Do you remember ? 
Farewell." 

Shortly afterward it was announced in one 
or two of the public prints that Dr. Flagge, 
the celebrated medium and gifted author of 
that spdrkling and poetic volume entitled 
" Cavolo Romano," intended to leave Europe 
on a long and distant voyage. It was rumored 
that he meant to rejoin the wild tribes of the 
West, among whom he had passed his youth, 
and from whom he had imbibed much of the ro- 
mance and defiance of conventionalism, which 
so strongly marked his singular character. So 
said the public prints which dealt in such 
gossip. At all events, he disappeared, and 
the world, very naturally, forgot all about 
him. 

But a small circle of quiet, happy folks in 
the country remembered him for many a 
year. He appeared one day unexpectedly at 
Lowry Place and asked to see Rosamond, who 
lived there with her aunt. He was dressed in 
the deepest mourning, and looked so haggard, 
ill, and unhappy, as to touch Rosy's warm 
heart at once. 

"She's gone, Miss Rosamond," he said. 
"Nony's gone; same as dead, to me. I'm 
a-going to leave this country and Europe alto- 
gether. I'm going to cross the big water, and 
I'd thank God if he'd let me drown in it. But 
I won't do anything violent nor wicked, if I 
can help it. She talked to me before— before 
she went away "—here his voice was choked 
* by tears — "like an angel. She wasn't fit for 
this world. If the Lord wouldn't take her 
right up to heaven, why she'd just got to 
sJmt herself up and wait a wliile longer. I see 
that was so. No ; she never was fit for this 
wicked world. But it's— it's cruel hard on me. 
Well, I ask your forgiveness for coming to dis- 
turb you ; but I want to beg a favor of you. 
You've got a photograph of Nony, Miss Rosa- 
mond. It's but a poor, cheap thing, took 
when she was at school, far's I remember. But 
if you will give it to me, just out of pity and 
kindness, I'd be more grateful to you than 
you know of I " ^ 

He obtained the photograph and went away, 
and Lowry Place saw him no more. The 
Peppiatts sometimes said that they believed he 
must be dead, but Quickit, who had struck up 
quite a friendship with Captain Pep, and, 
together with Papa Czemovio and others of 
^''^ old set, often discussed past times over a 
ier of whiskey-punch in Bloomsbmr- 



shook his head and declared he would torn np 
again. 

" He's an elastic ball, sir, is Flagge. He wai 
hit hard, no doubt, about the young lady ; bul 
he'll rebound and rebound again find Bgisam 
will Flagge, sir, take my word for it I " .1 

But, perhaps, Mr. Quickit was chiefly lq| 
spired to say so by his vigorous spirit dt- 
contradiction. 

Of the other chief personages whose fortunes 
have been chronicled in these pages, all that 
need be told may be made known by describ- 
ing a little scene that happened at Lowry 
Place one bright June day five years after the 
finding of the will. 

Mrs. Vincent Maude sits in the library read- 
ing a letter. The room looks much the same 
as when we saw it last, except that on the 
Turkey rug the contents of a box of toys lie 
scattered, and that a fat puppy is exercising 
his mischievous teeth on a small, square-toed 
shoe, unobserved by his mistress, whose eyes 
are fixed on the letter In her hand. 

To her enters our old acquaintance, Major 
Maude, booted and equipped for riding, bat 
meanwhile serving himself as a spirited steed 
for a bright-eyed, rosy little fellow, who rldea 
triumphantly on his shoulder, shouting, " Dee 
up, papal dee— e— e up I " in a manner to sat- 
isfy his fond parents as to the robust condition 
of his lungs. 

" Husli Rupert ! Run away to Cousin Rosy, 
or go and play with the puppy, my boy," says 
his mother. Then looking up at her husband 
with fond, trusting eyes, she says, " Here if 
another letter from Sarah." 

A shade darkens Vincent's cheerful face, 
"More complaints, I suppose, and demand! 
for money ? " he says. 

" No, dear ; not this time." 

•* No ? What miracle has happened ?" 

" I don't know whether you will consider II 
a miracle, Vincent ; but Sarah is going to marr] 
again." 

" To marry ! " 

" It Is not very surprising after all. She li 
a quite young woman still, and it is thre< 
years since poor Cosmo died." 

" What valiant man is going to make thai 
venture?" 

" Some one In her own part of the world— 8 
wealthy farmer, I suppose. His name U 
Budge. She says, * Mr. Budge means to keeji 
a pony-chaise for me, and a man out of livery. 
I shall become tlie bride of Mr. Budge on the 
15th, and my quarter's allowance is not strictly 
due until the 20th. At the same time, if yon 
think It due to yourself, as a mark of respect 
for your brother's memory, to pay over the 
whole of the last- quarter at once without de- 
ducting those five days, the money will come 
in useful for my 'clothes; and I cannot but 
think you would wish your only brother's 
lawful widow to make a creditable appear- 
ance V 1 shall ask you to send a cheek for 
fifty pounds to Lambrook Manor Farm. And 
may Providence have mercy on Mr. Budget" 
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CHAPTER L 

[*HS nOHT AT SLAUGHTKB HOCSBL 

1 very fond of reading atMNit iMrttlcB, 
ave most of MarlboitNigh's and Wi^ 
I's at my fingers' ends ; bat tbe most 
idoiis combat I ever saw, and one that 
its me to think of more than Halpla- 
>r Waterloo (which, br the way, has 
to be a downright nuisance, so mach 
n talk of it after dinner, prating most 
tiugly about "the Pmsidans coming 
ind what not)— I say the most tre- 
•us combat ever known was that be- 

Berry and Biggs the gown-boy, whkih 
3nced in a certain place called Middle 
, ittuated in the midst of the cdoisters 
in along the side of the {dayground of 
ler-house Schocd, near Smithfleld, 
Q. It was there, madam, that your 
e servant had the honor of acquiring, 
ix years' labor, that immense fund of 
al knowledge which in after-life has 
o exceedingly useful to him. 

circumstances of the c|aarrel were 

Biggs, the gown-boy (a man who in 
lays I thought was at least seren feet 
md was quite thunderstruck to find in 
if e that he meas^ired no more than five 
ur), was what we called " second cock** 

schooL The first cock was a great big, 
lumored, lazy, fialr-4iaired fellow. Old 
ins by name, who, because he was large 
K>d-humored, hurt nobody. Biggs, on 
ntrary, was a sad bully ; he had half a 
fags, and beat them all unmercifully. 
vesTj he had a little brother, a boarder 
tky's house, whom, as a matter of 
!, he hated and maltreated worse than 
le else. 

L, one day, because young Biggs had 
ought his brother his hoop, or had not 
b a ball at cricket, or for some other 
y good reason, Biggs the elder so he- 
'd the poor litUe fellow, that Berry, who 
auntering by, and saw the dreadful 
which the elder brother was dealing to 
unger with his hockey-stick, felt a com- 
Q for the little fellow (perhaps he had a 
sy against Biggs, and wanted to try a 
•onds with him, but that I cant vouch 
owever. Berry, passing by, stopped and 
*' Don't you think you have thrashed 



tbe boy eDoa^ l^ggsr* He spoke this In a 
very ciril tone, far he nerer would hare 
thou^t of interfering rudely with the sacred 
pririkge that an uppo- boy at a public seliool 
always has of beating a junior, especially 
when they happen to be hroUieis. 

Tbe r^ly of Biggs, as mi^t be ejq^ecled^ 
was to hit yooi^ Biggs with the hockey-stick 
twice as hard as bef one, untitfUfte little wretch 
howled with pain. *^ I ss^poae it^ no hosi- 
neas of yours, Berry,** said BIggi, thumping 
away aU the whUe, and laid on worse and 
worse. 

Untn Berry (and, indeed, Uttlo Kggs)coiild 
bear it no longer, and the former, boundng 
forward, wrenched the stick out of old 
Blggs's hands, and sent it whirling out of the 
cloister window, to the great wonder of ns 
small boys, who wa« looking on. little boya 
always like to see a little companion of th^ 
own soundly beaten. 

*' There !** said Beanj, lookli^ into Biggs'lB 
face, as much as to say, ** Pve gone and done 
it;** and he added to the brother, '*8oiid 
away, you little thief ! Fve saved yon this 
time.** 

"Stop, young Biggs r roared out hisbrottiar 
after a pause, " and m break eveiy bone In 
your infernal, scoundrdly skin!" 

Young Biggs looked at Berry, then at his 
brother, then came at his brother^s order, as 
if back to be beaten again, but lost heart and 
ran away as fast as his littie logs ooold cany 
him. ^ 

" ni do itror him another time,** said Biggs. 
'* Here, under-boy, take my coat ;*' and we aU 
b^an to gather round and formed a Thug. 

"We had better wait tSEL after school. 
Biggs,** cried Berry, quite coed, but looking a 
little pale. "There are only five minutes 
now, and it will take you more than that to 
thrash me.** 

Biggs upon this committed a great error ; 
for he struck Berry slightly across the t9ioe 
with the back of his hand, saying, " You are 
in a funk.'* But this was a f^^ing which 
Frank Berry did not in the least entertain ; 
for in reply to Bigg8*s back-handet, and as 
quick as thought, and with all his might and 
main— pong! he delivered a blow upon old 
Biag8*s nose that made the claret spirt^ and 
sent the second cock down to the ground as 
if he had been shot. 

He was up again, however, in a minute, his 
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face white and gashed with blood, his eyes 
glaring— a ghastly spectacle; and Berry, 
meanwhile, had taken his coat off, and by 
tliis time tliere were gathered in the cloisters, 
on all the windows, and upon each other's 
shoulders, one hundred and twenty young 
gentlemen at the very least, for the news had 
gone out through the playgrouii<) of " a fight 
between Berry and Biggs." 

Bftt Berry was quite riglit in his remark 
about the propriety of deferring the business, 
for at this minute Mr. Chip, the second 
master, came down the cloisters going into 
school, and grinned in his queer way, as he 
saw the state of Biggs's face. *^ Halloa, Mr. 
Biggs," said he, "I suppose you have run 
against a finger-post." That was the regular 
joke with us at school, and you may be sure 
we all laughed heartily— as we always did 
when Mr. Chip made a joke, or anything like 
a joke. ** You had better go to the pump, 
sir, and not let Dr. Buckle see you la that 
condition." So saying, Mr. Chip disappeared 
to his duties ii^the under-school, whither all 
we little boys Allowed him. 

It was Wednesday, a half-holiday, as every- 
body knows, and boiled beef day at Slaughter 
House. I was in the same boarding-house 
with Berry, and we all looked to see whether 
he ate a good dinner, just as one would ex- 
amine a man who was going to be hanged. I 
recollected, in after-life in Germany, seeing a 
friend who was going to fight a duel, eat five 
larks for his breakfast, and thought I had 
seldom witnessed greater courage. Berry ate 
moderately of the boiled heet^-boHed cHrUd we 
used to call it at school, in our elegant, jocu- 
lar way ; he knew a great deal better than to 
load his stomach upon the eve of such a con- 
test as was going to take place. 

Dinner was very soon over, and Mr. Chip, 
who had been all the while joking Berry, arid 
pressing him to eat, called him up into his 
study, to the great disappointment of us all, 
for we thought he was going to prevent the 
fight ; but no such thing. The Rev. Edward 
Chip took Berry into his sudy, and poured 
him out two glasses of i>ort whie, which he 
made him take with a biscuit, and 
patted him on the back, and wept off. I have 
no doubt he was longing, like all of us, to see 
the battle ; but eUgueitey you know, forbade. 

When we went out into the green. Old 

Hawkins was there— the great Hawkins, the 

cock of the school. I have never seen the 

man since, but still think of him as something 

awful, gigantic, mysterious— he who could 

thrash everybody, who could beat all the 

masters. How we longed for him to put in 

his hand and lick Buckle! He was a dull 

boy, not very high in the school, and had all 

his exercises written for him. Buckle kneW 

this, but respected him ; never called him up 

to read Greek plays; passed over all his 

blunders, which were many ; let him go out 

of hiUf-holidays into the town as he pleased : 

^uld any man dare to stop him— the 

'm, magnanimous, §ilent Strength! 

he licked a Life-Guardsman; I 

^her it was Shaw, who killed all 



those Frenchmen? No, it could 
Shaw, for he was dead au chajnp d 
but he would have licked Shaw if he '. 
alive. A barge-man I know he li 
Jack Randall's in Slaughter-house Ls 
Hawkins was too lazy to play at cri 
sauntered all day in the sunshine a 
green, aobompanied by little Tippins 
in the sixth form, laughed and . 
Hawkins eternally, and was the pe 
wrote all his exercises. 

The different masters of the scl 
boarding-houses (such as Potky'g 
Wicken's, Pinney's, and so on), and 
ground, or " green " as it was called, 
the only thing green about the plac 
broken glass on the walls that 
Slaughter House from Wilderness 
Goswell Street— (many a time haT 
Mr. Pickwick look out of his window 
street, though we did not know hii 
the playground, or green, was coi 
all. But if any stray boy from Po 
found, for instance in, or entering in 
house, the most dreadful tortu 
practised upon him : as I can ansi^ 
own case. 

Fancy, then, our astonishment al 
little three-foot wretch, of the name 
one of Hawkins's fags (they were bot 
ky's), walk undismayed amongst ui 
Chip's house, as the " rich and ran 
lady did in Ireland. We were goi 
upon him and devour or otherwise 
him, when he cried out in a little i 
pertinent voice, " TeU Berry I want I 

We all roared with laughter. Bei 
the sixth form, and Wills or any i 
would as soon have thought of *' 
him, as I should of wanting the DuIj 
lington. 

Little Wills looked round in an '. 
kind of way. "Well," says he, stai 
foot, " do you hear ? TeUBei'ry timt 
wants him .'" 

As for resisting the law of Haw 
might as soon think of resisting 
Jove. Berry and Tolmash, who was 
bottle-holder, made their appearau 
diately, and walked out into the gr< 
Hawldns was waiting, and, with an 1 
audacity that only belonged to hims 
face of nature and all the regulati( 
place, was smoking a cigar. When ] 
Tolmash found him, the three beg 
pacing up and down in the sunshin 
little boys watched them. 

Hawkins moved his arms and 1 
every now and then, and was evid 
ing down the law about boxing. V^ 
fists darting out every now and t 
mysterious swiftness, hitting one, t 
as thought, as if in the face of an a( 
now his left hand went up, as if gui 
own head, now his immense right f 
fully flapped the air, as if punishing 
inary opponent's miserable ribs. Tt 
sation lasted for some ten minul 
which lime gown-boys' dinner was 
we saw these youths in their blaclj 
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jackets and knee-breeches, issuing 
heir door in the cloisters. There were 
ps, no cricket-bats, as usual on a half- 
r. Who would have thought of play in 
ation of such tremendous sport as was 
3 for us ? 

jring among the gown-boys, of whom 
I the head and the tyrant, leaning upon 
r's arm, and followed at a little distance 
ny curie us, paJe, awe-stricken boys, 
L in his black silk stockings, which 
ays sported, and with a crimson ban- 
tied round his waist, came Bigos. His 
as swollen with the blow given before 
but his eyes flashed fire. He was 
ig and sneering with Bush by, and evid- 
itended to make minced meat of Berry, 
betting began pretty freely: the bets 
gainst poor Berry. Five to three were 
—in ginger-beer. I took six to four in 
rry open tarts. The upper boys carried 
Qg further still : and I know for a fact, 
vang's book amounted to four pound 
but he hedged a good deal),and Tittery 
venteen shillings in a single bet to 
irho took the odds. 

Mggs and his party arrived, I heard 
as say to Berry, "For heaven's sake, 
r, fib with your right, and mind his left 

le Briars was voted to be too confined 
i for the combat, audit was agreed that 
Id take place behind the under-school in 
ide, whither we all went. Hawkins, 
s immense silver hunting-watch, kept 
ae ; and water was brought from the 
jlose to Notley's the pastry-cook's, who 
b admire fisticuffs at all on half-holi- 
or the fights kept the boys away from 
p. Gutley was the only fellow in the 
who remained faithful to him, and he 

the counter— the great gormandizing 
-mating tarts the whole day. 
famous fight, as every Slaughter-house 
lows, lasted for two hours and twentj^- 
tinutes, by Hawkins's immense watch. 
I time the air resounded with cries of 
, Berry ! ' " Go it. Biggs I" Pitch mto 

" Give it him ! " and so on. Shall I 
e the hundred and two rounds of the 
i ?— No I— It would occiipy too much 
ind the taste for such descriptions has 
away.* 

»und. Both the combatants fresh, and 
le order. The weight and inches some- 
n the gown-boy's side. Berry goes 
Ly in and delivers a clinker on the 
oy's jaw. Biggs makes play with his 
terry down. 

)und. Claret drawn in profusion from 
eviDi-boy's grog-shop. (He went down 
1 Ills front tooth knocked out, but the 
It Berry's knuckles a great deal.) 



[s very probable that many fair readers may not 
' the extremely forcible language in which the oom- 
cted, I bc^ them to skip it and paas on to the next 
id. to remember that it has been modded aa the 
le very best writers of the sporting papers. 



15th round. Chancery. Fibbing. Biggs 
makes dreadful work with his left. Break 
away. Rally. Biggs down. Betting still six 
to four on the gown-boy. 

20th round. The men both dreadfully pun- 
ished. Berry somewhat shy of his adversary's 
left hand. 

2»tti to 42d" round. The" Chipsite" all this 
while breaks away from the gown-boy's left, 
and goes down on a knee. Six to four on the 
gown-boy until the fortieth round, when the 
bets became equal. 

lO0d and last round. For half an hour the 
men had stood up to each other, but were al- 
most too weary to strike. The gown-boy's 
face hardly to be recognized, swollen and 
streaming with blood. The Chipsite in a simi- 
lar condition, and still more punished about 
his side from his enemy's left hand. Berry 
gives a blow at his adversary's face, and falls 
over him as he falls. 

The gown-boy can't come up to time. And 
thus ended the great fight of Berry and 
Biggs. 

And what, pray, has this horrid description 
of a battle and parcel of school-boys to do 
with Men*8 Wives f , 

What has it to do with Men's Wives? — A 
great deal more, madam, than you think for. 
Only read Chapter II., and you shall hear. 



CHAPTER II. 

TEDB GOMBAT AT VBBSAIIiLBS. 

I afterwards came to Berry's fag, and 
though beaten by him daily, he allowed, of 
course, no one else to lay a hand upon me, 
and I got no more thrashing than was good for 
me. Thus an intimacy grew up between us, 
an^ after he left Slaughter House and went 
into the dragoons, the honest fellow did not 
forget his old friend, but actually made his 
appearance one day in the playground in 
moustaches and a braided coat, and gave me 
a gold pencil-case and a^couple of sovereigns. 
I blushed when I took them, but take them 
I did ; and I think the thing I almost best 
recollect in my life, is the sight of Berry 
getting behind an immense bay cab-horse, 
which was held by a correct little groom, and 
was waiting near the school in Slaughter- 
house Square. He proposed, too, to have me 
to " Long's" where he was lodging for the 
time ; but this invitation was refused on my 
behalf by Dr. Buckle, who said, and possibly 
with correctness, that I should get little good 
by spending my holiday with such a scrape- 
grace. 

Once afterwards he came to see me at 
Christ's Church, and we made a show of writ- 
ing to one another, and didn't, and always 
had a hearty mutual good-will ; and though 
we did not quite burst into te£>r8 ou parting, 
were yet quite happy when ooeaaion threw ua 
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'!».». t ♦ H*r*>. x«» of 

»ii» »..i» uaui. C!h? day 

,.. j» :i»i un x«vt» tt»a|>- 

V .%.».■ i»njw -.ttp*.*!*^ the 

-4V- 1 u I v<^:iiU>rt«w^ and 

^ . ^^1.. •»' t ^*iicar In the 

' %.^^ :*• a, :K*rf«»rw» Into 

». ^ ' \.a*ix» the l*alace, 

V' • wv '•:•» Jf ^' *iA town* in 

» ..i,v v*Ki Xsi|K»l*ini once 

^ .. . wivi <H-«v ciijiwod my 

^ .*. V .^».*, *i4vt w** meditat- 

v.v...i ,* \Ki8.u» '•AVfour's 

.... » «v ^H^ud XI. Duboux 

k >v«*^»«V «k ho jrives not 

*..* is vK*ar a one as a 

^ ^ *fc ;*^ I *rt^v. uuHlltating 

. x.. *. .wfiv:^* iHisstHi by. It 

. »%*sv>.», * rth a imlr of bay 

, . .,'v a u » drab jacket, that 

. ' vuti*J>ic buttons, and I 

■ ^ X ..* .V vi u yKluuriiiff the build 
,, ....: o v'Mix^mo tightness of 

.^ ..*.:* iV' v'ttmajRN when the 

"* ,^ xxi .^u •• hMisr*and the posti- 

J.ui i iK^ la^ty jniTe a shrill 

* ;**iv- r»Iaok-muzzU»d spaniel 

. * ....' ^vUngt with all his might, 

' ^ "^J s » asHi*iim*ht»H jumptid out of 

•»v'*i«*" shaking me by the 
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,:x 't^liu." !»ald the gentleman : 

""* ', ^ \ x\i ii»^ ^*vi\ in an instant — it's 

* "^ r " ; MK». U*l "»* present you to 

^\ii^ "^LjV ui^^h* J%»i oxiHHHlingly gentle in- 

'^*^. ^> .^^.^ 'kin^.j^-volvct l>onuet, and said, 

..io*«*v '"^'' ,^^^^^^ ix4«t»«il»t»r that it is just^din- 

■"^^^ '^^ ti^'uV^or. uovcr mind me." And 
^. iinv. xiw;ht t*>««» aud a nod to the 

'^^1 *^^^ «T«» Tudivlduars white leather 






; **"^5Jf^^. ^^i vo lump "P and down again 
^^'S^^iLuJuv iwurnu* carriage disappeared, 
'^*r?. \Lo >J»4*Kiu>s "»y old friend Berry by 

Uicjj*|**5 -oi^ v|uUt(Hl tlie army, but still wore 

^ii^rrStMxt. which gave his face a fierce 

hii/H|([3J\\|^o KH^k, Ui^ wa.s extraordinarily 

^iv »*HS H* only men are glad who live 

i ^k«u»oi' In dull company. There 

lliv>\^i* of friendships like London, 

^ MlMkU hiu* no time to think of his 

Miil htm far too many friends to care 

Ho (old me in a breath of his mar- 

K»w happy he was, and straight 

I umst come home to dinner, 

iif Angelica, who had invited 

»'•••*♦. t hear her? 

1 you, Frank; but I 
^er ask me / " 
mentioned the dinner 
you. I know she did,*" 



cried Frank Berry. " And besides— hj 
I'm master of the liouse. So come yo 
Xi* ceremony, old boy— one or two fi 
snug family party— and well talk of oJ 
over a bottle of claret." 

There did not seem to me to be the a 
objection to this arrangement, except 1 
boots were muddy, and my coat of th 
ing sort. But as it was quite impossib 
to Paris and back again in a quarte 
hour, and as a man may dine with 
comfort to himself in a frock-coat, it 
occur to me to be particularly squeai 
to decline an old friend's invitation 
pretext so trivial. 

Accordingly we walked to a small h 
the Avenue de Paris, and were admitf 
into a small garden ornamented by a 
a fountain, and several nymphs in pU 
Paris, then up a mouldy old steep stai 
hall, where a statue of C\ipid and i 
Venus welcomed us with tlieir eternal i 
then througli a eaUe-a~mangery where 
were laid for six ; and finally to a little 
where Fido the dog begtui to howl f i 
according to his wont. 

It was one of the old pavilions tl: 
been built for a pleasure-house in t 
days of Versailles, ornamented with 
ance of damp Cupids and cracked giltc( 
and old murors let into the walls, and 
once, but now painted a dingy Frencli 
The long, low windows looked into the 
where the fountain played its ceaseles 
ble, surrounded by numerous rank c 
and weedy flowers, but in the midst of 
the statues stood with their bases quit 
and green. 

I hate fountains and statues in dai 
fined places: that cheerless, endless p 
of water is the most inhospitable souc 
heard. The stiff grin of those French i 
or ogling Canova Graces, is by no meat 
happy, I think, than the smile of a sk 
and not so natural. These little pavil 
which the old rouin sported were never 
to be seen in daylight, depend on't. 
were lighted up with a hundred wax-c 
and the little fountain yonder was mea 
to cool their claret. And so my first i 
sion of Berry's plaoe of abode was ri 
dismal one. However I heard him in tl 
a-manger drawing the corks, which w< 
with a cloopf and that consoled me. 

As for the furniture of the rooms 
taining to the Berrys, there was a ha 
leather case, and a piano, and a fin 
and a huge tambour with a Saracen 
just begun, and likewise on the ti 
multiplicity of those little gilt booli 
sentimentsd and half religious, whi< 
wants of the age and of our young 
have produced in such numbers of 1 
quarrel with no lady's taste in that wa; 
heigho I I had rather that Mrs. Fitz^ 
should read " Humphrey Clinker I " 

Besides these works there was a '* Pe 
of course. What genteel family wa 
without one ? 

1 WQA luftking for the door to see 
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Berry by the teu mlnntes spent in the draw- 
ing-room, while she was at her toilet in the 
adjoining bed-chamber. 

" You have often heard me talk of George 
Pitz," says Berry, with an appealing look to 
madame. 

" Very often," answered hia lady, tn a tone 
whicti clearly meant, " agreat deal too much." 
" Pray, sir," continued she, looking ^t my 
boots with all her might, ■' are we to have 
your company at dinner T " 

" Of course you are, my dear ; what else do 
you think he came for? You would not have 
the man go book to Paris to get hia eveniikg 
coat, would you ? " 

" At leaHt, my love, I hope you will go and 
put on youTg, and change those muddy boote. 
Lady PaMii will be here in fire minutes, and 
you know Dobus is as punctual as clockwork. 
Then turning to me with a sort of apology 
that was as consoling as a box on the ear, 
" Wo have some friends at dinner, sir, wbo 
are rather particular persons ; but I am sure 
when they hear that you only came on a sud- 
den invitation, tliey will excuse yourmornli^ 
dress.— Bah, what a smell of smoke 1" 

With this speech madam plaoed herself 
majestically on a sofa, put out her foot, called 
Fido, and relapsed into an icy silence. Fi-ank 
had long since evacuated the premises, with a 
rueful look at his wife, but uever daring to 
cast a glance at me. I saw the whole business 
at once ; here wa« this Itou of a fellow tamed 
down by a she Van Amburgh, and fetching 
and carrying at her orders a great deal more 
obediently than her little yowling, blaok- 
muzzLed darling of a T\Ao. 

I am not, however, to be tamed so easily, 
and was determined In this instance not to be 
in the least disconcerted, orto show the small- 
est sign of ill-iiumor; so to reiumer the con- 
versation, 1 began about Iiady Fash. 

■' I heard you mention the name of Pwh, I 
think 7 " said I. 1 know a lady of that name, 
and a very ugly one It is, too." 

" It is most probably not the same person," 
answered Mrs. Berry, with a look which Inti- 
mated that a fellow Ukcme could never have 
had the honor to know so 'exal(«d a person. 

" 1 mean old Lady Posh of Hampton Court. 
Fat woman— fair, ain't she P— and wears an 
amethyst in her forehead, has one eye, a 
blonde wig, and dresses in light green ! " 

" Iiady Pash, sir, is my aunt," answered 
Mrs. Berry (notaltogether displeased, altliough 
she expected mnuey from the old lady; but 
you know we love to hear our friends abused 
when it can be safely done). 

"Oh, indeed I slie was a daughter of old 
Catacomb's of Windsor, I remember, tlie un- 
dertaker. They called her husband Calliposh, 
and her ladyship Pishpasb. So you see, 
madam, that I know the whole family.' 

"Mr. Fitz-Simons!" exclaimed Mrs. Berry, 
rising, " I am not accustomed to hear nick- 
names applied to myself and my family ; and 
must beg you, wlien you honor us with your 
company, to^pare our feelings as mucti as 
possible. Mr. Oataoomb had the coiiBdence 
of his miVBBKtQn, sir, and Sir John Pash was 
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of Charles II.'s creation. The one was my 
uncle, sh*, the other my grandfather I " 

" My dear madam, I am extremely sorry, 
Mid most shicerely apologize for my inadvert- 
ence. But you owe me an apology, too ; my 
name is not Fitz-Simons, but Fitz-Boodle." 

" What I of Boodle Hall— my husband's old 
friend ; of Charles the I.*s creation ? My dear 
sir, I beg you a thousand pardons, and am de- 
lighted to welcome a person of whom I have 
heard Frank say so much. Frank I " (to Berry, 
who soon entered in very glossy boots and a 
white waistcoat), *'do you know, darling, I 
mistook Mr. Fitz-Boodle for Mr. Fitz-Simons 
—that horrid Irish horse-dealing person ; and 
I never, never, never can pardon myself for 
being so rude to him." 

The big eyes here assumed an expression 
that was intended to kill me outright with 
kindness; from being calm, still, reserved, 
Angelica suddenly became gay, smiling, con- 
fidential, and foiatre. She told me she had 
heard I was a sad creature, and that she in- 
tended to reform me, and that I must come 
and see Frank a great deaL 

Now, although Mr. Fitz-Simons, for whom I 
was mistaken, is as low a fellow as ever came 
out of Dublin, and, having been a captain in 
somebody's army, is now a black-leg and 
horse-dealer by profession, yet if I had brought 
him home to Mrs. Fitzboodle to dinner, I 
should have liked far better that that imagin- 
ary lady should have received him with decent 
civility, and not insulted the stranger within 
her husband's gates. And, though it was de- 
lightful to be received so cordially when the 
mistake was discovered, yet I found that aU 
Berry's old acquaintances were by no means 
80 warmly welcomed ; for another old school- 
chum presently made his appearance, who 
was treated in a very different manner. 

This was no other than poor Jack Butts, 
who is a sort of small artist and picture- 
dealer by profession, and was a day-boy at 
Slaughter House when we were there, and 
very serviceable in bringing in sausages, pots 
of pickles, and other articles of merchandise, 
which we could not otherwise procure. The 
poor fellow has been employed, seemingly, in 
the same office of fetcher and carrier ever 
ginoe ; and occupied that post for Mrs. Berry. 
It was, " Mr. Butts, have you finished that 
drawing for Lady Pash's album ? '* and Butts 
produced it; and, "Did you match the silk 
Sjt me at Delille's ? " and there was the silk, 
lyought, no doubt, with the poor fellow's last 
fye francs ; and, " Did you go to the furniture 
man in the Rue St. Jacques ; and bring the 
^aaary-seed, and call about my shawl at that 
odious, dawdling Madam Fitchet's; and 
^0we you brought the guitar strings ?" 

Butts hadn't brought the guitar-strings; 
^d thereupon Mrs. Berry's countenance as- 
^mfl d the same terrible expression which I 

4 formerly remarked in it, and which made 
trevnblA for Berry. 

gelica," though said he, with 

^aok Butts isn't a baggage- 

u)k-of -all-trades ; you make 

IB for your women's albums, 



and look after your upholsterer, a 
canary-bird, and your milliners, { 
rusty because he forgets your last me 

" I did not turn rust$f^ Frank, as y 
elegantly. I'm very much obligee 
Butts for performing my commissi' 
much obliged. And as for not payii 
pictures to which you so kindly aUuc 
/should never have thought of offe 
ment for so paltry a service ; but ] 
shall be happy to pay if Mr. Butts 
me in his biU." 

"By Jove, Angelica, this is toe 
bounced out Berry; but the little mj 
squabble was abruptly ended b 
French man fiinging open the doo 
nouncing MHiADi Pash and Dr. Dol 
two personages made their appeara 

The person of old Pash has bee 
parenthetically described. But quit 
from her dismal niece in temperam 
as jolly an old widow as ever wore i 
was attached somehow to the court, 
multiplicity of stories about the 
and the old king, to which Mrs. B' 
fails to call your attention in her 
portant way. Lady Pash has ridd< 
time to the Windsor hounds ; she 
husband become a member of th 
hand-Club, and has numberless stc 
Sir Godfrey Webster, Sir John Lad 
old heroes of those times. She 1 
rouleau to Dick Sheridan, and i 
Lord Byron when he was a sulky, s 
lad. She says Charles Fox was the ] 
fellow she ever met with, and he 
slightest objection to inform you t 
the princes was very mucli in love 
Yet, somehow, she is only fifty-two 
and I have never been able to unde 
calculation. One day or other, 1 
eye went out, and before those peai 
hers were stuck to her gums by 
must have been a pretty-looking boi 
Yet, in spite of the latter inconvei 
eats and chinks too much every 
tosses off a glass of maraschino wi 
bling, pudgy hand, every finger 
twinkles with a dozen, at least, of 
She has a story about every om 
rings, and a stupid one, too. Bu 
always something pleasant, I think 
family stories : they are good-hear 
who tell them. 

As for Mrs. Muchit, nothing need 
her : she is Pash's companion, she 
with Lady Pash since the peace. Ni 
lady take any more notice of her t. 
dust of the earth. She calls 1 
Muchit." and considers her a 1 
creature. Mrs. Berry hates her cor 
thinks she is a designing toad-eatei 
formed a conspiracy to rob her of 
fortune. She never spoke a wor 
Muchit during the whole of dinner, 
to help her to anything on the tabl< 

In respect to Dobus, he is an old 
man, as you are made to know 1 
have been very long in his comp 
like most army surgeons, is a great 
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his looks and oonYersation than 
ktant part of the forces. He has 
he sham-Duke-of-Wellington air, 
rno means uncommon in veterans; 
h one of the easiest and softest f el- 
:istence, speaks slowly and briefly, 
it an oath or two occaMonally, as it 
»rtain great captain does. Besides 
we sat down to table with Captain 

)f the Highlanders ; the Rev. 

ley, who preaches at St. Gtormains ; 

c, and the Frenchman, who always 
English parties on the Continent, 
if ter making some frightful efforts 
iglish, subsides, and is heard of no 
mg married ladies and heads of 
nerally have him for the purpose 
^, and in return he informs his 
the club or the cafi that he has 
conquest of a chcmnante Angkuse, 
le, all family men who read this ! 

let an unmarried Frenchman into 

This lecture alone is worth the 
3 book. It is not that they do any 
e case out of a thousand, heaven 
) they mean harm. They look on 
lahs with unholy, dishonest eyes. 
) two of the grinning rogues chat- 
}her as they clink over the asphalt 
levard, with lacquered boots, and 
lair, and waxed mustaches, and 

sliirt collars, and stays and gog- 
and hear how they talk of a good, 
dy, vain, dull Baker-«treet crea- 
cauvass her points, and show her 

insinuate— never mind, but I tell 
1 grows angry when I think of the 

I can't hear of an English woman 
I Frenchman without feeling a 
ne and pity for her.* 
I to the guests. The Rev. Lemuel 
^arparty man, with a curl on his 
id a scented pocket-hankerchief . 
white neckcloth to a wonder, and 
)eps in it. He brings his flute with 
•refers Handel, of course ; but has 
» pet profane songs of the senti- 

d, and will occasionally lift up his 
a a glee. He does not dance, but 
fellow would give the world to do 

leaves his clogs in the passage, 
s a wonder he wears them, for in 
st weather he never has a speck on 
le was at St. John's College, Cam- 
was rather gay for a term or two, 
; is, in a word, full of the milk and 
luman kindness, and his family 
lackney. 

}off, he has a huge, shining, bald 

nd immense bristling, Indian-red 

He wears white wash-leather 

iks f fdrly, likes a rubber, and has a 

1 who has lived abroad can, of conrse, point 
honorable exoepfcions to the case above hLited 
many such unions in which it is the French- 
's the English lady by marrying her. But it 
ibered that marrying in Fnmoe means oom- 
huniingf and as for the respect in which 
:d in France, let all the French novels in M. 
ry be perused by those who wish to oome to a 
leqaefltton. 



stoiy for after dinner, beginning, " Doctor, ye 
racklackt Sandy M'LeUan, who joined us in 
the West Indies. Wal, sir," &c. These and 
little Cutler made up the party. 

Kow, it may not have struck all readers, 
but any sharp fellow conversant with writing 
mut liave found out long ago, that if there had 
been something exceedingly interesting to 
narrate with regard to this dinner at Frank 
Berry's, I should have oome out with it a 
couple of pages since, nor have kept the 
public looking for so long a time at the dish- 
covers and ornaments of tiie table. 

But the simple fact must now be told, and 
there was nothing of the slightest importance 
occurred at this repast, except that it gave me 
an opportunity of studying Mrs, Berry in 
many different ways ; and, in spite of the ex- 
treme complaisance which she now showed 
me, of forming, I am sorry to say, a most un- 
favorable opinion of that fair lady. Truth to 
tell, I would much rather she should have 
been civil to Mrs. Muohit, than outrageously 
complimentary to your humble servant ; and, 
as she professed not to know what on earth 
there was for dinner, would it not have been 
much more natural for her not to frown, and 
bob, and wink, and point, and pinch her lips 
as often as Monsieur Anatole, her French do- 
mestic, not knowing the ways of English 
dinner-tables, placed anything out of its due 
order ? The allusions to Boodle Hall were in- 
numerable, and I don't know any greater 
bore than to be obliged to talk of a place 
which belongs to one's elder brother. Many 
questions were likewise asked about the 
dowager and her Scotch relatives, the Plum-, 
duffs, about whom the Lady Pash knew a 
great deal, having seen them at court and at 
Lord Melville's. Of course she had seen them 
at court and at Lord Melville's, as she might 
have seen thousands of Scotchmen besides ; 
but what mattered it to me, who care not a 
jot for old Lady Fitz-Boodle'? "When you 
write, you'll say you met an old friend of her 
ladyship's," says Mrs. Berry, and I faithfully 
promised I would when I wrote ; but if the 
New Post Office paid us for writing letters (as 
very possibly it will soou), I could not be 
bribed to sen4 a line to old Lady Fitz. 

In a word, I found that Berry, like many 
simple fellows before him, had made choice of 
an imperious, ill-humored, and underbred 
fe:nale for a wife, and could see with half an 
eye that he was a great deal too much her 
slave. 

The struggle was not over yet, however. 
Witness that little encounter before dinner ; 
and once or twice the honest fellow replied 
rather smartly during the repast, taking es- 
pecial care to atone as much as possible for 
his wife's inattention to Jack and Mrs. 
Muohit, by particular attention to those per- 
sonages, whom he helped to everything round 
about, and pressed perpetually to champagne. 
He drank but little himself, for his amiable 
wife's eye was constantly fixed on him. 

Just at the conclusion of the dessert, 
madame, who had houd^d Berry during dinn«« 
time, became partioularly graoious to lier 1 
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i(T, mul toiidorly anked me if I did 
k tiu* b^t'iu'h fiiHtoin wn^ a ^ood one, 
U'tivukK XtxhW witli the Itulies. 
Mi iwy wont, iiiA'iim,*' Hays I, ** I think 

unit alKkiiilnnhlo ]>i*a<ftioe.** 

id m> d(» t/* MiyA Cuth^r. 

iiumt alMunliiahle ]irac?ti()el Do you hear 

' i-rleri lU^rry, hiuf;hiii|r, and filling his 

Ilk Huiv, h^imk, when wo are alone you 
.y» iH»iiio to the dniwing-room/' replies 
luil.\ , Mliarply. 

I Ml, yen, when we'iv alone, darling/* says 
;i'.Y, liliiHhhig; ** but now we're YM»t sdone— 

, liii t Anatole, du llonieauxl" 

* I'm HuiHi they Hat after the ladies at Carl- 

11 IliMiM^: tlldn't they, I^ady PashT says 

«iliiiit, who llk(*H Ills glasH. 

'* That they did/' nays my lady, giving him 
i Ji»Uv nod. 

*' I raeklm^kt,** exolaims Captain Groff, 
** whiMi i wan In the Mauritius, tliat Mestress 
Mui«Wldrter, who t^ommanded the Saxty- 
Huo koud, line* I t^i nay, * Mae, if ye want to get 
livi«lv, ye'll not Htop for mon^ tlian two hours 
ultei' I lie huhllen have laft ye; if ye want to 
]C(et drunk, y«^ 11 J tint dine at the mass.* 80 ye 
ai'e, MentiVHH Ihirry, what was Mao's al- 
\ii\\ uiUHf haw, haw 1 Mester Whey, Fll trouble 
>o for the o>UveH.*' 

Hut allluMiKh we were in a clear majority, 
I lull ludouiltable woman, Mrs. Berry, de- 
U'l'utiued to make us all as uneasy as pos- 
^ible, and wiaild take the votes all round. 
INuir Jaek, 4)f eoui'si*. sided with her, and 
\\ lu»y *ald lu» lovini a eup of tea and a little 
uutaiht better thiui all the wine of Bordeaux. 
A:* tov the H^t^nehman, when Mrs. Berry said, 
•• And what do ycai tldnk, M. le Vicomte*** 

-Vat you speak?" said M. de Blagueval. 
bi-t«aklug*Hllenee for the first time during two 
hiiui'ri; '* yaHt»--eh t to me you speak ?" 

*• .li»rv Uet'tt^f^ aimjf-roo uUy avee Us diimf" 

•* i ymtttttnt lirec 1^9 dtimes^^* 

" AUj^airc l4'9 dam a^mi a Furr^f, ou rtsty a tec 
Uh iWiwirtr ei*m on Onylifterre f" 

•'.I A, iitittittme/ *»*/# me le dema ndez ?*' or\e» 
(he Utile \vrt»teh. starting up in a theatrical 
\uiv. and putting out his hand, which Mrs. 
Ileiiy ttH»k, and with this the ladies left the 

l-^HMll. 

Ohl l*ady l*ash trotted after her niece with 
her hanii In Wheys, very much wondering at 
Mueh praetlit^s, which were not in the least in 
vi>t;ut« In the reign of Ixeorge III. 

Mrs. IWrrv cast a glaiK*e of triumph at her 
hUMlnuid, at the defection; and Berry was 
i«vldently amioyed that three-eighths of his 
male foiXH^ei had left him. 

Hut ftuicy our delight and astonishment, 

when in a 'minute they all thret* came baek 

ilgaln, the Frenchman looking entirely as- 

limlHluHl, and the parson and the painter Inuh 

very 4iut»t»r. The fat't is. old downright Lady 

^Sish, who hmi never l>een in Paris in her life 

liefore, and had no notion of being depriveil 

*• * ^"^ iisual liour*s respite and nap, said at 

Mra. Berry. " My dear Angelica, 

aff not going to keep these three 

aosA Umib teok to Um dUOx^s- 



room, for I've a t 
you.'' And Angeli( 
her aunt's proiKirty, 
bid : on wliich the o 
chair, and ' fell asle 
that is, as the shout 
ance of the three 
room had subsided. 

I had meanwhile 
versation with litt 
character of Mrs. 
screw," whispered 
Berry shows fight, 
I've known him hav 
together. After dii 
and hers, wlien he li 
and that's why shi 
drink any." 

Was it a wicked 
honorable thought 1 
the same minute, 1 
captivity ? The lac 
their verdict accordi 
but I know what 111 
and by their jovial j 

We received, then 
into our innocent f< 
joyous shouting ai 
Berry (who was, in 1 
up I don't know \\o^ 
obliged tlie Fn*uoli 
and in the coiii*se of 
Whey in such a stat 
actuallv volant tvixM 
said he had heard 
party at Cambridge 

"A pye Mif 
A nyi* i5u 
A pve s. 
Heigl 

Panov Mrs. Ber 
the midst of thr 
she saw no less h 
Whey carolling 

** Is it voii, ni' 
now as auv V< 
down, ami hea? 

" Ladv rash 

^•Weli, darl 
Give Mrs. Ber 

** Would vo 
out madam. 

crieil the ve 

" Sing awav 
; At whiill 
I and Mi*s. 1^ 
j n>oni, but 

her aunt 1 
Berrv h 

fideiitial .* 

brings tli 

a dean i 

nunieri^T 

not alio 

di>m to 

lie nev 

him, u 
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8 tea-parties, or in reading poems 
' tracts to his wife. He was oom- 
Le physic whenever she thought 
Lttle pale, to change his shoes and 
euever he came in from a walk. 
' said he, opening his chest, and 
St at Dobus ; " look what Angel- 
infernal Dobus have brought me 

it might be a flannel waistcoat 
adam had forced him ; but it was 
) you my word of honor it was a 

ed at this, and the doctor as loud 
but he vowed that he had no 
litch-plaster. It was a favorite 
iy of the late apothecary, Sir 
omb, and hati been put on by 
)wn fair hands. 

;ole came in with coffee, Berry 
igh courage that he told him to 
36 with it ; and we never caught 
Pash more, except when, muffled 
3, she passed through the saUe-u- 
}o her carriage, in which Dobus 
u were likewise to be transported 
e a man. Prank," says she, " and 
1,"— for the good old lady had 
thew's part in the matrimonial 
id you, Mr. Fitz-Boodle, come 
ften. You'ie a good fellow, take 
Callipash's word for it. Shall I 
aris ? " 
Ajigelica, she had told l\er aunt 

George," says Berry, squeezing 
ind. So I said I was going to 
illes that night ; but if she would 

to Jack Butts, it would be con- 
3at obligation on him ; with 
the old lady accordingly com- 

to him, with great coolness, 
sit with John in the rumble, Mr. 
l-'im." The fact is, the good 
ses an artist as much as she does 

d to his place very meekly; and 
Saturday," cried the doctor ; and 
t Thursday," exclaimed the 
.chelor's party, you know." And 
ide drove thundering down the 
irenue de Paris. 

man. I forgot to say, had gone 
ngly ill long before; and the 
of "Thursday" and " Saturday" 
bus and Whey, were, to tell the 
of our conspiracy; for in the 
:*y's courage we had made him 
iue with us all round en gar(;on ; 
jpt Captain GofP, who " rack- 
he was engaged every day for 
ee weeks ; as indeed he is, to a 
dinary which the gallant captain 
len not invited elsewhere. 
I then were the last on the field ; 
e were for moving away. Berry, 
lad, if possible, been excited by 
id colloquy in the night air, in- 
dragging us back again, and 
oBed a grill for supper I 



We found in the saRe-d-manger u strong 
smell of an extinguished lamp, and Mrs. 
Berry was snuffing out the candles on the 
sideboard. 

" Hullo, my dear," shouts Berry; "easily, if 
you please ! we've not done yetl " 

"Not done yet, Mr. Beiry?" groans the 
lady, in a hollow, sepulchral tone. 

"No, Mrs B., not done yet. We are going 
to have some supper, ain't we, George?" 

"I think it's quite time to go home," said 
Mr. Fitz-Boodle (who, to say the truth, began 
to tremble himself). 

" I think it is, sir; you are quite right, sir ; 
you will pardon me, gentlemen, I have a 
bad headache, and wUl retire." 

" Grood-night, my dear !" said that audacious 
Berry. " Anatole, tell the cook to broil a 
fowl, and bring some wine." 

If the loving couple had been alone, or if 
Cutler had not been an attach^ to the em- 
bassy, before whom she was afraid of making 
herself ridiculous, I am oonfldent that Mrs. 
Berry would have fainted away on the spot ; 
and that all Berry's courage would have 
tumbled down lifeless by the side of her. So 
she only gave a martyrized look, and left 
the room ; and while we partook of the very 
unnecessary repast, was good enough to sing 
some hymn tunes to an exceedingly slow 
movement in the next room, intimating that 
she was awake, and that, though suffering, 
she found her consolations in religion. 

These melodies did not in the least add to 
our friend's courage. The devilled fowl had, 
somehow, no devil in it. The champagne in 
the glasses looked exceedingly flat and blue. 
The fact is, that Cutler and I were now in 
a state of dire consternation, and soon made 
a move for our hats, and, lighting each a 
cigar in the hall, made across the little green 
where the cupids and nymphs were listen- 
ing to the dribbling foiAitain in the dark. 

" I'm hanged if I don't have a cigar too !' 
says Berry, rushing after us; a,nd accord- 
ingly putting in his pocket a key about the 
size of a shovel, which hung by the little 
handle of the outer grille, forth he sallied, and 
joined us in our fumigation. 

He stayed with us a couple of hours, and 
returned homewards in perfect good spirits, 
having given me his word of honor he would 
dine with us next day. He put in his im- 
mense key into the grille, and unlocked it; but 
the gate would not open ; it was boUsd within. 

He began to make a furious ringing and 
jangling at the bell ; and in oaths, both French 
and Ekiglish, called upon the recalcitrant 
Anatole. 

After much tolling of the bell, a light came 
cutting across the crevices of the inner door ; 
it was thrown open, and a figure appeared 
with a lamp— a tall, slim figure of a woman, 
clothed in white from head to foot. 

It was Mrs. Berry, and when Cutler and I 
saw her, we both ran away as fast as our legs 
could carry us. 

Berry, at this, shrieked mttv «l viVJ^^V^sssagi^^ 

I ed he,— '^ a'bL o'o\ockNiL\'' %aadL^^ ^«c^ ^ ^^aaXist 
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of a mile off when the gate closed, and the 
little mansion of the Avenue de Paris was 
once more quiet and dark. 

The next afternoon, as we were playing at 
billiards, Cutler saw Mrs. Berry drive by in 
her carriage ; and as soon as rather a long 
rubber was over, I thought I would go and 
look for our poor friend, and so went down to 
the Pavilion. Every door was open, as the 
wont is in Prance, and I walked in unan- 
nounced, and saw this : 

He was playing a duet with her on the flute. 
She had been out but for half an hour, after 
not speaking all the morning; and having 
seen Cutler at the billiard-room window, and 
suspecting we might take advantage of her 



absence, she had suddenly returned home 
again, and flung herself, weepilig, into her 
Frank's arms, and said she could not bear to 
leave him in anger. And so, after sitting for a 
little while sobbing on his knee, she had for- 
gotten and forgiven everything I 

The dear angel! I met poor Frank in Bond 
Street only yesterday; but he crossed over to 
the other side of the way. He had goloshes, 
and is grown very fat and pale. He has 
shaved off his moustaches, and instead, wears 
a respirator. He has taken his name off all 
his clubs, and lives very grimly in Baker 
Street. Well, ladies, no doubt you say he is 
tight : and what are the odds, so long as ^ou 
are happy ? 
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the BUQ to the going down tJiereof, aud lu tlie 
intervals. Bedfoni Row, wliere Perkins 
lived, IB not very far from Mecklenburgh 
Square; and John uaud to aay tliat U^ felt 
comfort lliat hU houee and Lucy's wei 
served by the same nmfflU'-maii. 

Further t'omm^t ts needlesc. A more holi- 
est, simple, clertT, warra-heartod, soft, whim- 
sical, romantlcal, high-spirited young fellow 
than John Ferkiua did not exint. When liia 
father, Dr. Perkins, died, tliis, his only son, 
waM placed under the care of John Perkins, 
Sail; "t the liouse of Porklna, Scully and Per- 
kins, tlioHe celebrated attomeye In the town 
of Oldborougli, which the second partner, 
William Pitt Scully, Esq,, ret>reseiit«d in Par- 
liament and in London. 

All John's fortune was the bouBO In Bedford 
Row, which, at his father's death, was let out 
into chambers, and brought In a clear hun- 
dred a year. Under his uncle's roof at Old- 
borough, where he lived with thirteen red- 
baired male and female couaina, he was owly 
charged fifty iionixlB tor board, clothes, and 
pocket-money, and the remalnderof his rents 
was carefully put by for him until his ma- 
jority. When he approached that period— 
when he came to belong to two spouting olulis 
at Oldbonmgli, among tlie young merchants 
and lawyers' clerks— to Mow the flute nicely, 
and play a good game at billiarda- to have 
written one or two smart things in " The Old- 
borough Sentinel "— 1« tie foud of smoking (in 
which act be was diacovered by his fainting 
aunt at three o'clock one morning)- in one 
word, when John Perkins arrived at man- 
hood, he diecoverod that be was quite fit ti) lie 
an attorney, that he detested all the ways of 
hia uuole'a stem, dull, vulgar, regular, ri?d- 
beaded family, and he Towed that he would 
go to London, and make his fortune. Thither 
he went, his aunt and cousins, who were all 
"seriouH," vowing that he was a lost boy; 
and when hia history opens, John bad been 
two years In tlie metropolis, inhabiting Ills 
own garrets; and a very nice compact set of 
apartments, looking into the baok-garden. at 
thia moment falling vacant, the prudent Lucy 
Oorgon had visited them, and vowed that she 
and her John should there commence house- 
keeping. 

Ail these explanations are tedious, but 
necessary: and furthermore, it muat he said, 
that aa John's uuole'a partner was the Liberal 
Member for Oldborough, "bo Lucy's uncle was 
Its Ministerial representative. 

This gentleman, the brother oJ the deeensed 
Captain Gorgon, lived at thepat«mal mansion 
of Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name 
and title of Sir George Gritnaby. He, too, 
like Ills younger brother, had married a lady 
beneath hia own rank in life ; having espoused 
the daughter and heiress of Mr. Hioka, the 
great brewer at Oldborough, who held nn- 
merous mortgages on the Gorgon property, 
all of whicli he yielded up, together with hia 
daughter Juliana, to the care of tlie baronet. 

WJiat lady Ooraon was In oliaracter, this 

bist-ory will ahow. In person, if she may be 

_. '- any ya]g^ suimaJ, one of her 
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father's heavy, healthy, broad-flanked, Riv I 
man-nosed white ^ray-horse might, lo Uie 
poetic mind, appear to resemble her. Al 
twenty she was a splendid creature, and 
though not at her full growth, yet remaiicttbte 
tor strength and atnew; at forty-five she waa 
aa fine a woman aa any In his Majesty's do- 
minions. Five feet seven in height, thlrtetnt- 
stone, her own teeth and hair, she looked as 
if she were the mother of a regiment at 
Grenadier Guards. She had three daughters 
of her own size, and at length, ten years after 
the birth of the last of the young ladles, a 
son — one son — George Augustus Frederick 
Grimaby Gorgon, the godson of a myBi 
duke, whose steady officer in wailjng Sta 
George had been for many years. 

It ia needless to say, aftier entering so largely 
into a description of Lady Gorgon, that her 
husband waa a little shrivelled, wizeji-facod 
creature, eight Inches shorter than her lady- 
Bhip. Tliis is the way of the world, as every 
single reader of this tiook must hare re- 
marked; for frolic love delights to join gianto 
and pygmiesof different aeica in the bonds of 
matrimony. When you saw her ladyship, in 
flame-colored satin and gorgeous toque and 
feathers, entering the drawing room, a« root- 
men along the etaira shouted melDdiOualy, 
" Sir George and Liidy Goi^n," you bebnl 
In her company n small withered old geutie- 
man, with powder and large royal household 
buttons, who tripped at her elbow as a Uttie 
weak-legged colt does at the side of a Btont 

The little General had been present Bt 
Hbout a hundred and twenty pitched Iwrttlw 
'■ on Hounslow Heath and Worniwood SorutM, 
but had never drawn his an-iii'd n^nst tu 
enemy. As might be expeeled, tb«refore, 
hiA talk and tenue were outrageously mlUtal?. 
He had the whole nrmy list by heart— that fii, 
as far as the fleld-offlcers ; all below them he 
scorned. A bugle at Gorgon Castle alwi^ 
sounded at breakfast and dinner : a gun an- 
nounced Bunset. He clung to his pigtail for 
many ycEiA after the army had fors^en Ilisl 
ornament, and could nevec he brought Id 
think much of the Peninsular men for giving 
it up. When he spoke of the Duke, he used 
to call him " My Lord WMngton—t reealUit 
him III Captain Wcdey." He swore fearfull; 
in CDnveraatlon,was moat regularly at chur^, 
andregularlyread tolils fnmilyand domestfo* 
themomingandevening prayer; he bullied Ml 
daughters, teemed to bully his wife, who led 
him whether she chose; gave gi'and enter- 
tainments, and never asked a friend llj 
oliance ; had splendid liveriea, and atarv(4 
his people ; and w^s as dull, stingy, pompuiu, 
insolent, cringing, ill-tempered a tittle owm- 
ture aa ever was known. 

With Buch qualities you may fiiiicy that Iw 
was generally admired in society and by hb 
country. So he ■was : and I never knew a mim 
BO endowed whose way through life waa not 
safe- who had fewer panga of couBcIeno«»- 
more positive enjoyments- more reepoot 
shown to him— more favors granted to lUm 
than Buoh a one oa my friend the Genetvl. 
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_ __, ___j wfld jitst suited to liini, and 
yfBQ In reality admire each otlier hugely. 
Previoualy to her marriage with the baronet, 
SiHoy love-pasKages hnd occurred tietween 
liar and William Rtt 9fully. Eaii,, the at- 
tsTney: and there was especially oua story, 
i]>r<ipai of eertftiu syllabubs and Sally-Lunn 
etwees, whiiTh aeemed t^ atiow tliat mature had 
pma very fur. Be this oh It may, no sooner 
-.ad the General (Major Gorgon he was then) 
'out an eye on her, than Bcully'« five years' 
Inbrio of love wae Instantly dashed to the 
',0i>unrl. She out him pitilessly, out Sally 
'Sully, his sieler, her dearest trlcud and confl- 
tank), and bestowed her bip person upon tlie 
'Sttle aide-de-camp at the end of a fiirtnight'e 
'Voolng. In the course of time their mutual 
I 'fitliera died; the Gorg;nn 
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I 'Sf George Grimsby Gorgon, Baronet, wi 

IJnrsonage of no small Importance. 
He wax. It acnrcely need be eai<\. a Tory; and 
IBiBawasthe reason whyWiltiiim Pitt Soully, 
: E*q., of the flrm of Perkins' & Siully, deserted 
Duwe principles in which he bad been bred 
IfIBi ohristened ; deHert«(l tfiat chui-ch whlcli 
tie had frequenttid, for lie cnuld not bear 
ie»81r George and my lady flaunting in their 
ETBUd pewH ;— deserted, I say, the ohureii, 
I idapted the conventicle, and became one ol 
I the most zealous and eloqiientsupporlera that 

In-eedum has known In our time. Soully, of 
tM house of Soully & Perkins, was a dauger- 
9U enemy. In five years from that marriage, 
f^Iflh snatched from the jilted solicitor his 
b«rt's young affections. Sir George Gorgon 
(bund that he must actually spend sei — 
liiiiHli«d [mundii to lieep his two seats. At 
~"n election, a Libpral was set up against his 
19, and actually ran him hard ; and finally, 
it the end of eighteen j^ars, the rejected 
ftonlly— the inenn attorney— was ai;tually the 
.fnt Meml)er for Oldborough, Sir George 
Brtmshy Gorgon, Baronet, being only the 

«HWIldt 

The agony of that day cannot be imaglnet! 
— Ihe dreadful ourseB of Sir George, who saw 
Ifteen hundred a year robbed from under his 
reij nose— the reli^ous reaii;niat1on of my 
taj— the hideous window-smashing that took 

^at the "Gorgon Arms," and tlie dlsoom- 
of the pelted Mayor and Corporation. 
Tlie very next Sunday, Soully was reconciled 
totliB church (or attended It in the morning, 
"na the meeting twice In the afternoon;), and 
8 Doctor Snorter uttered the prayer for 
lie High Court of Parliament, his eye— turned 
towards Lady Gorgon and Sir George iu a 
■DQrt unholy trinniph. Sir George (who al- 
vifii stood during prayers, like a military 
Bui) fairly sank down among the hassocks, 
and Lady Gorgon was beard to sob as audibly 
■> Brer did little beadle-belabored urcliin. 

Soully, when at Oldborough, came frr.m 
Dtat day forth to chur<;h. "Wliat," said he, 
"was it In him 1 were we not all brettiren V 
Ola Perkins, howcrcr, kept religiously to the 
Bquaretoea congregation. In fact, to tell the 
*iitb, tbls subject had been debal«il between 




tlie piu'tners, who siiw the ndvatitafce of e 
ing both tlie EtjtnMIshiuent and tlie DlsdenteM 
—a manoeuvre which, I need not si 
peated iu almost every country 
England, where a solicitor's house I 
kiud of power and connection. 

Three months after tliis eleotion o~ 
races lit Oldborough, and the ra 
gon was so infuriated by his defeat, that b^^ 
gave " the Gorgon cup and cove , 
fifteen pounds. Scully "although auxious," 
aa he wrote from town, " anxious beyond 
measure to preserve the breed of iiorses for 
which our beloved country has ever been 
famous, could attend no such sports as these, 
which but too often degenerated Into vice." 
It was voted a shabby escuae. Lady Gorgon 
was radiant In her bnroiiiilie and four, and 
gladly l>ecBms the patroness ot the boll that 
was to ensue, and nblch all the gentry and 
townspeople, Tory and Whig, were In the 
cuat«m of attending. The liall took place on 
the lust day of the raoes. On that day the 
walls of the market-house, the principal pub- 
lic buildings, and the " Gorgon Arms Hotel" 
itself, were plastered with the following— 
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" Mt deab HBBi-Tii',— You know my opinion 
about horse-racing, aud although I neither 
blame you nor any brother Englishman who 
enjoys that manly sport, you will, I am sure, 
appreciate the oonacieutious motives which 
Induce me not to appear among. my friends 
and constituents on tiiefesti'valof the 3d, 4th, 
and 3th luEitaut. If J, however, cannot allow 
my name to appear among your list of 
Stewarts, one at least of the representatives of 
Oldborough has no such aomples. Sir George 
Gorgon i* among you; and though 1 differ 
from that honorable Baronet on more than 
one niUil point, I am glad to think that be is 
with you. A gentleman, a soldier, a man of 
property In the county, how can he be better 
employed tlian iu forwarding the county's 
amusements, and in forwarding the interests 
of all f 

" Had I no sucli scruples as those to which I 
bave just alluded, I roust still have refrained 
from coming among you. Your great Old- 
IwroHgh common-drainage and enclosure bill 
comes on to-morrow, and I shall be at myjioat 
I am sure, if Sir George Gorgon were here, ho 
and I should on this occasion vote side by 
side, and the party strife would be forgotten 
In the object of our common 
dear native towin.' 

" There is, however, another 
band, in which I shall be proud to meet him. 
Your ball is on tlie night of the 6tl). Party 
forgotten— brotherly union— innocent mirth- 
beauty, our di'ar tmim's brautl/t our daughters 
In the joy of their expanding loveliness, our 
matrons in the exquisite contemplation of 
their children's bliss— can you, oau I, oan 
Whig orTory, can any BritQU be iodUTerenttO 
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a scene like this, or refuse to join in this 
heart-stirring festival ? If there be such let 
them imrdon me — I, for one, my dear Heel- 
tap, wfll be among you on Friday night— ay, 
and hereby invite all pretty Tory Mis»»s, who 
are in want of a partner. 

'*I am here in the very midst of good 
things, you know, and we old foUcs like a 
mpper after a danoe. Please to accept a brace 
of bucks and a turtle, which come herewith. 
My worthy colleague, who was so liberal last 
year of his soup to the poor, will not, I trust, 
refuse to taste a little of Alderman Birch's— 
tis offered on my part with hearty good will. 
Hey for the 8th, ^nd viue lajaie ! 

*' Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful 

" W. Pttt ScinxY. 

"P." S.— Of course this letter is stricUy 
prwate. Say that the venison, ftc., came from 
a weU-vnsher to (Xdborough," 

This amazing letter was published, in de- 
fiance of Mr. Scully's injunction, by the en- 
thusiastic Heeltap, who said, bluntly, in a 
preface, 'Hhat he saw no reason why Mr. 
Scully should be ashamed of his action, and 
he, for his part, was glad to let all friends at 
Oldborough laiow of it." 

The allusion about the Gorgon soup was 
killing ; thirteen paupers in Oldborough had, 
it was confidently asserted, died of it. Lady 
Gorgon, on the reading of this letter, was 
struck completely dumb; Sir George was 
wild. Ten dozen of champagne was he 
obliged to send down to the " Grorgon Arms,^' 
to be added to the festival. He would have 
staid away if he could, but he dared not. 

At nine o'clock, he in general's uniform, his 
wife in blue satin and diamonds, his daugh- 
ters in blue crape and white roses, his niece, 
Lucy Gorgon, in white muslin, his son, George 
Augustus Frederick Grimsby Gorgon, in a 
blue-velvet jacket, sugar-loaf butt<ons, and 
nankeens, entered the north door of the ball- 
room, to much cheering, and the sound of 
" GU)d save the King!" 

At that very same moment, and from the 
south door, issued William Pitt Scully, Esq., 
M. P., and his staff. Mr. Scully had a bran- 
new blue coat and brass buttons, buff waist- 
coat, white kerseymere tights, pumps with 
large rosettes, and pink silk stocldngs. 

" This wool," s^d he to a friend, " was 
grown on Oldborough sheep, this cloth was 
spun in Oldborough looms, these buttons were 
cast in an Olborough manufactory, these 
shoes were made by an Oldborough trades- 
man, this heart first beat in Oldborough town, 
and pray heaven may be buried there I" 

Could any thing resist a man like this? 
John Perkins, who had come down as one of 
Scully's aides-de-camp, In a fit of generous 
enthusiasm, leaped on a whist-table, flung up 
a pocket-handkerchief, and shrieked,*' Scullt 

VOBBVBB !" 

Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly 
burst into tears, and the grave tradesmen, and 
the Whig gentry, who had dined with the 
** at liis iniii and accompanied him 
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thence to the "Gorgon Arms," lifted the 
voices and shouted, "Hear!" "Goodl 
"Bravo!" "Noble!" "Scully forever !» " 
bless him !" and " Hurrah !" 

The scene was tumultuously affecting ; 
when young Perkins sprang down from 
table and came blushing up to the Memi 
that gentleman said, "Tliank you, Jaokl 
^uiak you, my boy ! thank you I" in a waj 
which made Perkins think that his suprei 
cup of bliss was quaffed; that he had 
to die ; for that life had no other such' joy 
store for him. Scully was Perkins's Napol 
—he yielded himself up to the attorney, 
and soul. 

• While this scene was going on under 
chandelier of the ball-room, beneath thai 
other scarlet little General Grorgon, sumptuouij 
Lady Gorgon, the daughters and 
Gorgons were standing surrounded by thdr* 
Tory court, who affected to sneer and titter a$, 
the Whig demonstrations which were taking 
place. 

"What a howwid thmeU of whithkeyl* 
lisped Comet Fitch, of the Dragoons, to Ifin 
Lucy, confidentially. "And thethe are what 
they call Whigth, are they? he ! he I" 

**They are drunk, me— drunk by 1"-^ 

said the General to the Mayor. 

" WMeh is Scully ?" said Lady Gorgon, lifting J 
her glass gravely (she was at that very mo- . 
ment thinking of the syllabubs). " Is it that ■ 
tipsy man in the green coat, or that vulgar n, 
creature in the blue one ?" 
, " Law, my lady," said the Mayoress, "haye 
you forgotten him ? Why, that's him in blue 
and buff.' 

"And a monthous fine man, too," said 
Comet Fitch. " I wish we had him in our 
twoop— he'th thix feet thwee, if he'th an inch; 
ain't he, Genewal ?" 

No reply. 

"And heavens! mamma," shrieked the. 
three Gorgons In a breath, "see, one crea- 
ture Is on the whlst-table. Oh, the wretch I " 

" I'm sure he's very good-looking," s^d 
Lucy, simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angry look, 
and was about to say something very con- 
temptuous, when, at that instant, John Per- 
kins's shout taking effect, Master George 
Augustus Frederick Grimsby Gorgon, not 
knowing better, incontinently raised a small 
shout on his side. 

"Hear! good! bravo I" exclaimed he; 
"Scully forever I Hurra-a-a-ay ! " and fell 
skipping about like the Whigs opposite. 

"Silence, you brute you!" groaned Lady 
Gk)rgon ; and seizing him by the shirt-frill and 
coat-oollar, carried him away to his nurse, 
who, with many other maids of the Whig and 
Tory parties, stood giggling and peeping at 
the landing-place 

Fancy how all these small incidents aug- 
mented the heap of Lady Grorgon's anger and 
injuries ! She was a dull phlegmatic woman 
for the most part, and contented herself gen- 
erally with merely despising her neighbors ; 
but oh ! what a fine active hatred raged in her 
bosom for victorious Scully I At this moment 
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rkins had finished shaking hands with 
ipoleon— Napoleon seemed bent uiH>n 
remendous enterprise. He was looking 
y Gorgon very hard. 
e's a fine woman," said Scully, thought- 
he was still holding the hand of Per- 
^LQd then, after a pause, '' Gad I I think 

• 

y what, sir ? " 

e's a deuced fine woman ! " burst out 

the tender solicitor. I will go. Springer, 

e fiddlers to strike up." 

nger scuttled across the room, and gave 

ider of the band a knowing nod. Sud- 

** Grod save the King " ceased, and " Sir 
de Coverley" began. The rival forces 
tach other ; Mr. Scully, accompanied by 
lend, came forward, looking very red, 
imbling two large kid gloves. 
'*« going to ask me to dance,'' hissed out 
Gorgon, with a dreadful intuition, and 
ew back behind her lord. 
— ^it. Madam, then dance with him!" 
tie GeneraL " Don't you see that the 

irel is carrrying it all his own way I 

and him I and him I" (AU of 

dashes the reader may fill up with 
of such strength as may be requisite.) 
neral!" cried Lady Gorgon, but could 
\ more. Scully was before her. 
idam I " exclaimed the Liberal Member 
idborough, **in a moment like this— I 
tiat is— that on the present occasion — 
adyship— unaccustomed as I am— pooh, 
wiU your ladyship give me th'e distin- 
d honor and pleasure of going down 
imtry-dance with your ladyship ? " 
mmense heave of her ladyship's ample 
^as perceptible. Yards of blonde lace, 
might be compared to the foam of a 
ere agitated at that moment, and by 
me mighty emotion. The river of dia- 
t which flowed round her ladyship's 
seemed to shine and to swell more than 
The tall plumes on her ambrosial head 

down beneath the storm. In other 

Lady Gorgon, in a furious rage, which 
IS compelled to restrain, trembled, drew 
d bowing majestically said, — 
*, I shall have much pleasure." With 
le extended her hand. Scully, trem- 

thrust forward one of his huge kid 
, and led her to the head of the country 
John Perkins— who I presume had 
Mnking pretty, freely, so as to have 
ten his ordinary bashfulness— looked at 
ree Gtorgons in blue, then at the pretty 
% one in white, and stepping up to her, 
it the smallest hesitation, asked her if 
luld dance with him. The yoimg lady 
^y agreed. The great example of Scully 
idy Gorgon was followed by all dancing 
jid women. Political enmities were for- ' 
Whig voters invited Tory voters* 
to the dance. The daughters of Reform 
ed the hands of the sons of Conserva- 
The reconoiliation of the Romans and 
s was not more touching than this 
fusion. Whack— whack I Mr. Springer 
d Ills hands ; and the fiddlers adroitly 



obeying the cheerful signal, began playing 
" Sir Roger de Coverley " louder than ever. 

I do not know by what extraordinary cliarm 
(nesch quO. prater «?Kiww, &c.), but young Per- 
kins, who all his life had hated country-dances, 
was delighted with this one, and skipped, and 
laughed, poussetting, crossing, down-the-mid- 
dling with his merry little partner^ till every 
one of the better-most sort of the thirty-nine 
couples had dropped panting away, and till the 
youngest Miss Goi^gon, coming up to his partr 
ner, said, in a loud, hissing, scornful whisper, 
" Lucy, mamma thinks you have danced quite 
enough with this— this person." And Lucy, 
blushing, starting back, and looking at Per- 
kins in a very melancholy way, made him a 
little courtesy, and went off to the Gorgorian 
party with her cousin. Perkins was too 
frightened to lead her back to her place— too 
frightened at first, and then too angry. " Per- 
son I " said he : his soul swelled with a des- 
perate republicanism: he went back to his 
patron more of a radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in the solitary 
tea-room, pacing up and down before the ob- 
servant Ifikndlady and handmaidens of the 
" Gorgon Arms," wiping his brows, gnawing 
his fingers— his ears looming over his stiff 
white shirt-collar as red as fire. Once more 
the great man seized John Perkins's hand as 
the latter came up. 

" D the aristocrats ! " roared the ex- 
follower of Squaretoes. 

** And so say I ; but what's the matter, 
sir?" 

" What's the matter ?— Why, that woman— 
that infernal haughty, strait-laced, cold- 
blooded brewer's daughter ! I loved that wo- 
man, sir— I kissed that woman, sir, twenty 
years ago : we were all but engaged, sir : we've 
walked for hours and hours, sir — ^us and the 
governess— I've got a lock of her hair, sir, 
among my papers now ; and to-night, would 
you believe it ?— as soon as she got to the bot- 
tom of the set, away she went— not one word 
would she speak to me all the way down : and 
when I wanted to lead her to her place, and 
asked her if she would have a glass of negus, 
* Sir,' says she, * I have done my duty ; I bear 
no malice : but I consider you a traitor to Sir 
Gorgon's family— a traitor and an upstart ! I 
consider your speaking to me a piece of inso- 
lent vulgarity, and beg you will leave me to 
mj'self I ' There's her speech, sir. Twenty 
people heard it, and all of her Tory set too. 
I'll tell you what, Jack : at the next election 
I'll put you up. Oh that woman ! that wo- 
man !— and to think that I love her still ! " 
Here Mr. Scully paused, and fiercely consoled 
himself by swallowing three cups of Mrs. 
Rincer's green tea. 

The fact is, that Lady Gorgon's passion had 
completely got the better of her reason. Her 
ladyship was naturally cold, and artificially ex- 
tremely squeamish ; and when this great red- 
faced enemy of hers looked tenderly at her 
through his red little eyes, and squeezed her 
hand and attempted to renew old acquaint- 
ance, she felt such an intolerable disgust at 
his triumph, at his familiarity, and at the re- 
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^lM%^M%UmlU'1' of hor own former liking for him, 
«h«%i *hf» mive utteranc5e to the speech above 
*>,^i^H*tly n>i><>rted. The Tories were delighted 
mil h hor spirit, and Comet Fitoh, with muoh 
jrloi»; U>ld the story to the General ; bnt tliat 
«»t!ltM»r, who was at whist with some of his 
f rit^nda, flung down his cards, and coming up 
tt> Ills lady, said briefly,— 

Madam, you are a fool I" 

'* I will fwt stay here to be bearded by that 
distrusting man !— Mr. Fitch, call my people.— 
Ileurit^tta, bring Miss Lucy from that linen- 
dra|>er with whom she is dancing. I will not 
stav, l^noral, once for alL" 

Honriolta ran- she hated her cousin; 
l\>rnot Fitoh wtia departing. ** Stop, Fitch," 
said Sir citH>rjn\ seizing him by the arm. " You 
an* a f*H>l» Ijady Gorgon," stud he, " and I re- 
|MHit it a - fool! This fellow Scully is 
«Hirrv iii>r all In^fore him : he has talked with 
owryUHly, laughed with everybody — and 
>»>*«,* wltii your infernal airs — a brewer's 
dati)&ht«'r« by — , must sit like a queen, and 
\^«^ ««|H>Hk to a soul I You've lost me one seat 
*»C m,v iHirough, with your infernal pride— flf- 
i^Hui luinditHi a year, by Jove I— and you 
ilUuk ytui will bully me out of another. No, 
Madam, you ithaU stay, and stay supper, too ; 

auil the girls shall dance with every cursed 
\'hiuuiey-sweep and butcher in the room : 
thoY nhall: they shall— confound me!" 

\i\*v ladyship saw that it was necessary to 
»i\ibmlt ; and Mr. Springer, the master of the 
(M^rt^ monies, was called, and requested to point 
\A\i some eligible piuiiners for the young 
l.ulles. One went off witli a Whig auctioneer ; 
another figured in a quadrille with a very 
Liberal apothecary, and the third, Miss I^en- 
rh^tta, remained. 

** Hallo you, sir!" roared the little General 
to John Perkins, who was passing by. John 
turned round and faced him. 

** You were dancing with my niece just now 
— show us your skill now, and dance with one 
of my diiughters. Stand up. Miss Henrietta 
Gorgon— Mr. What's-yojir-name V 

*' My name," said John, with marked and 
majestic emphasis, **is Perkinb." And he 
looked towards Lucy, who dared not look 
again. 

'* Miss Gorgon— Mr. Perkins. There now go 
and dance." 

" Mr. Perkins regrets. Madam," said John, 
making a bow to Miss Henrietta, " that he Is 
not able to dance this evening. I am at this 
moment obliged to look to the supper ; but 
you wiU find, no doubt, some otiier person who 
will have much pleasure." 

" GrO to , sir !" screamed the General, 

starting up, and shaking his cane. 

" Calm yourself, dearest George," said Lady 
Grorgon, clinging fondly to him. Fitch 
twiddled his mustaches. Miss Henrietta Gor- 
gon .stared witli open mouth. The silks of 
the surrounding dowagers rustled— the counte- 
nances of all looked grave. 

" I will follow you, sir, wherever you 
please ; and you may hear of me whenever 
jrou like," said Mr. Perkins, bowing and re- 
''jnbr^. Me /le^rd UttlQ Luoy 8Ql)l)i»e; in a 



comer. He was lost at once— lost in love ; In 
felt as though he could combat fifty general 
he never was so happy in his life ! 

The supper came ; but as that meal oo^ 
five shillings a head, General Gorgon ^ 
missed the four spinsters of his family hoi 
wards in the carriage, and so saved himself 
pound. This added to Jack Perkins's wrathj 
he had hoped to have seen Miss Lucy cfiii 
more. He was a steward, and, in the 
eral's teeth, would have done his duty, 
was thinking how he would have helped 
to the most delicate chicken-wings and bl 
manges, how he lomiid have made her 
champagne. Under the noses of indi£ 
aunt and uncle, what glorious fun it w( 
have been! 

Out of place as Mr. Scully*s present wai^ 
and though Lady Grorgon and her par(| 
sneered at the vulgar notion of venison and 
turtle for supper, all the world at Oldborougli 
ate very greedily of those two substantl4 
dishes; and the Mayor's wife became fron 
that day forth a mortal enemy of iSk 
Gorgons : for, sitting near her ladyship, wfcl 
refused the proffered soup and meat, thf 
Mayoress thought herself obUgedto follow tiili 
disagreeable example. She sent away tlM 
plate of turtle with a sigh, saying, however, ti 
the baronet's lady, "I thought, Mem, tlUB 
the Lord Mayor of London always had turtle U 
his supper ?" 

" And what if he didn't, Biddy ?" said bl 
Honor the Mayor. ** A good thing's a goot 
thing, and here goes t'* wherewitli he plunger 
his spoon into the savory mess. The Mayor 
ess, as we have said, dared not; but she hata< 
Lady Gorgon, and remembered it at the nex 
election. 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of Hk 
Gorgon party rendered every person in tli 
room hostile to tliem ; so soon as, goi^ed wife) 
meat, they began to find that courage whftil 
Britons invariably derive from tlieir victual! 
The show of the Gorgon plate seemed to ofiFent 
the people. The Gorgon champagne was < 
long time, too, in making its appearanoc 
Arrive, however, it did. The people wop 
waiting for it ; the young ladies, not acoui 
tomed to that drink, declined pledging thet 
admirers until it was produced ; the men, to0 
despised the bucellas and sherry, and w^ 
looking continually towards the door. M 
last, Mr. Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, 8ft 
George's butler, and. sundry others enteftei 
the room. Bang I went the corks— fiasztM 
foamy liquor sparkled into all sorts of glaseef 
that were held out for its reception. IftV 
Hock helped Sir George and his party, 
drank witfi great gusto ; the wine which 
administered to the persons immedlat 
around Mr. Scully was likewise pronounced 
be good. But Mr. Perkins, who had takt 
his seat among the humbler individuals, tfU 
in the very middle of the table, observed tM 
all these persons, after drinking, made to eaon 
other very wry and ominous faces, anfl 
whispered much. He tasted his win^ : it ttJ* 
a villainous compound of sugar, vitriol, sodff 
water wicl gn»eA fooMbenrl^ M tbii loN 
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ment a great clatter ut forks was made b^ 
the preBldunt'a and Tioe-prealdent'B party. 
Klenoe for a toaat— 'Iwaa silence all. 

" LaudlQrd," aaid Mr. Perkins, starting up 
(the rogue, where did his impudenoe oome 
Irouif) "have you any champagne ot your 

"Siicnoel downl" roared the TorieH, the 
ladies looking aghast. "Klenoe, sit down 
70a 1" Bhiieked the weU-knowu Toice of the 



" I beg f onr pardon. General," eajd yoiug 
Perkins; "but where cotM you have bought 
this ohampagne F Afy worthy friend I know 
Is going to propose the ladlea ; let us at any 
rate drink such a toast in good wine.'' 
(" Heap, hear I") " Drink her ladyship's healtli 
in tJtit stuff ? I declare to goodness I would 
sooner drink it In beer 1" 

No pen oan deaoribe the uproar which 
arose : the anguish of the Gorgon ites— the 
sluleks. Jeers, cheers, ironic cries of 
" Swipes I" &o., which proceeded from the less 
genteel but more enthueiastio Scullyites. 

" This vulgarity is too much," said Lady 
Qorgon, rising; and Mrs. Mayoress and the 
Ladiee ot the party did so too. 

The General, two squires, the olergyman, 
the Gorgou apothecary and attorney, with 
their respective ladies, foUowed her ; tliey 
were plainly beaten from the field. Such of 
thfl Tories as dare remained, and in inglorious 
compromise shared the jovial Whig feast. 

"Gentleman and ladles," hlcoouglied Mr. 
Heeltap, " I'U give you a toast. ' Champagne 
to our real— hio— friends,' no, ' Heal cham- 
pagne to our friends,' and — hio— pool) I 
' Champagne to our friends, and real pain to 
our enemies,' — huzzay I" 

The Scully faction on this day bore the 
victory away; and if the polit* reader has 
been shocked by cert^n vulgarities on the 
part of Mr. ScuUy and his friends, he must re- 
member imiprimit that Oldborough was un in- 
considerable place— that the inhabitimls 
thereof were chiefly tradespeople, not of re- 
fined habits— that Mr. Scully himseU had only 
for three months mingled among the aristO' 
cracy— that his young friend Perkins was vio- 
lently ungry— and finally, and to conclude, 
that the proud vulgarity of the great Sir 
George Gorgou and his family were infin- 
itely more odious and contemptible than the 
mean vulgarity of the Scullyites and their 
leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr. ScuUy and 
his young friend Perkins returned to t«wn ; 
the latter to his garrets in Bedford-Row— the 
(onner to his apartments on the first floor of 
the same house. He lived here to superintend 
ilia legal business; his London agents, Messrs. 
Hlggs, Biggs, & Blatherwick, occupying the 
ground-floor; the Junior partner, Mr. Qiw- 
tavus Blatherwick, the second flat of tlie 
home. Scully made no secret of his profes- 
don or residence; he was an attorney, aud 
proud of it ; he was the grandson of a laborer, 
and thanked God tor it ; he had made his 
fortune by his own honest labor, and why 
■bonld he be ashamed of it I 



And now, having explained at full length 
wlio the several heroes and heroines of this 
history were, and how they conducted them- 
selves in the country, let us describe their 
behavior in London, and the great events 
which occurred there. 

You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away 
the tenderest recollections of the young lady 
with whom he h ad danced at the Oldborough 
ball, and, havinglsken particular care to find 
out where she dwelt when in the metropolis, 
managed soon t« become acquainted with 
aunt Biggs, and made himself so amiable to 
that lady, tliat she begged he would pass all 
His disengaged evenings at her lodgings in 
Caroline Plnte. Mrs. Btggs was perfectly 
aware that the young gentleman did not 
come for her bohea and muffins, so much as 
for the sweeter conversation of her neice. 
Miss Gorgon ; but seeing that these two young 
people were of an age when ideas of love and 
marriage wUl spring up, do what you will ; 
seeing tiiat her niece had a fortune, and Mr. 
Perkins had the prQspeot of a place, and was, 
moreover, a very amiable and well-disposed 
young fellow, she thouglit her niece could not 
do better than marry him ; and Miss Gordon 
thought so too. Now the pnblic will be able 
to understand the meaning of that important 
conversation which is recorded at the very 
commencement of this history. 

Lady Gorgon and her family were likewise 
in town; hut, when in the metropolis, they 
never took notice of their relative. Miss Lucy; 
the idea of acknowledging an ei-schoolrais- 
Iress living in Mecklenburgh Scguare being 
much too preposterous tor a person of my 
Lady Goi^n's breeding and fashion. She did 
not, therefore, know of the progress which 
sly Perkins was making all this while ; for 
Lucy Gorgon did not think it was at all 
necessary to inform her ladyship how deeply 
she was smitten by the wicked young gentle- 
man who had made all the disturbance at the 
Oldborough ball. 

The Intimacy of these young persons had. 
in fact, become so close, that on a certain 
sunshiny Sunday in December, after having 
accompanied aunt Biggs to church, they had 
pursued theArwalkasfaraathat rendezvous of 
lovers, the Begent's Park, and were talking 
of their coming marriage with much confiden- 
tial tenderness, before the bears in tho Zo- 
ological Gardens. 

AOss Lucy was ever and anon feeding those 
interesting animals with buns, to perform 
which act of charity she had clambered up on 
the parapet which surrounds their den. Mr. 
Perkins was below; and Miss Lucy, having 
distributed her buns, was on the point of fol- 
lowing — but whether from timidity, or 
whether from a desire to do young Perkins an 
essential service, I know not ; however, she 
found herself quite unwilling to Jump down 
unaided. 

" Mydearest John," said she, " I never can 
Jump that." 

Whereupon John stepped np, put one hand 
round Lucy's waist ; and as one of hers 
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gently fell upnn his shoulder. Mr. Perkins 
took the other, and siurl— 

"Now, iump." 

Hoop I .jiunp fihn did, and so eicesslTely 
active and clever wile Mr. John Perking, tftat 
he jumiiod Miss Luoj plump luto the middle 
or a group formed of 

Lady Gorgon. 

The Mlasea Gorgon. 

Master George Augustus Frederick Grimshy 
W Oorgon. 

And H footman, poodle, and Preiieh rov- 
sniaas, who had all been Tor two or triree 
1 minutei listening to the billing:^ imd ooolnga 
ot theae Imprudent young lovers. 



CHAPTER II. 



■' Misa hvcr } " 

" Upon my word ! " 

" I'm hanged if it ani't Lutiy I How do, 
Luoyf uttered the lady, the Misses, and 
Master Gorgon In a breath. 

Loey oame forward, tiendlng down her am- 
brosial ourlB, aud blnsblng, aa a modest young 
woman should : for, in truth, the scrape was 
very awkward. And as for John Perkins, he 
made a start, and then a alep forwards, and 
then two ttookwarda, and then began laying 
hauda upon Ilia tilaiik satin stock— in short, 
the sun did not shine at tlint momeut upon a 
mail who lookeii ao exqniaitely foolish. 

"Miss Lucy Qorgon ia your aunt— is Mm. 
Briggs here!" a^d I^y Qoi^on, drawing her- 
Bi;lf up with much state. 

"Mrs. Brigpi, ttuul," aaid Lucy, demurely. 

" BigBS or ijriggs, madam, it is not of the 
slightest couse'iuenoe. I presume that per- 
siius in my rank of life are uot expected to 
know everybody's name in Magdeburg 
Briuare ?'' (Lady Gortinn had a house in Baker 
Btjvet, and a dismal house it was.) "Not 
bere, uontinued she, rightly interpreting 
Luuy's sUence, "not hereF — and may I ask 
bow long is it that young ladies have been 
allowed to walk abroad without chaperons, 
and to— to take a part in such soenes as that 
which we have juat seen acted ? " 

To this question— and, indeed, it was rather 
diffij3ult to answer- Miss Gorgon had no reply. 
There were the aii gray eyes of her oouslna 
glowering at her ; there was George Auguatns 
Predei'ick examining tier with an air of ex- 
treme wonder. Mademoiselle the governess 
turning her ioolts demurely away, and awful 
Lady Gorgon glancing fiercely at her in front. 
Not mentioning the footman and poodle, 
wlint could a poor modest, timid girl plead 
before such an Inquisition, eapedidly when 
ahe was clearly ftuHty ! Add to this, I.riot as 
Lady flurgon, that majeallo woman, always 
rrmarkahle tor her size and insolence of de- 
meanor, had pltinted herself in the middle of 
Uie jialh, nud apolce at the extreme pitch of 
' roioe, taaay jtersoua walking lu the 



nelghlrarhond had lieord her ladyship's apneoh" 
and stopped, and seemed disposed to nwalt 
tile rejoinder. 

" For heaven's sake, aunt, don't draw a 
frowd around us," said Lucy, who Indeed w 
glad of the only escape that lay in her poww. 
" I win tell you of the — of tlie ciroumstanoes' 
of— of my engagement with this gentleman — 
with Mr. Perkins," added she, in a softer toiw 
^o soft that the 'erkina was quite inaudible. 

"A Mr. What? An engagement wltbont' 
consulting your guardians!" screamed b^ 
ladyship. This must be looked to I Jemlng-' 
ham, call round my carriage. MademoIMHa, 
you will have the goodness t( 
Master Oorgon, and carry Iilm, If you pleaae, 
where there ia wet; and, girls, as tJie day.Ia- 
flne, yoH will do likewise. Jeruingham, yoa 
win attend the young ladies. Miss Gorgoo, I 
will thank you to follow me immediately." 
And BO saying, and looking at the crowd wttii, 
~. " " I scorn, and at Mr. Perkins not of dl, 
lady bUBtlnd away forwards, the IllBs of 
Gorgon daughters and governess closing 
round and enveloping poor Lucy, who foi — "" 

heraelf carried forward against her will, i . 

in a minute seated In her aunt's coach, ^on; ' 
with that tremendous person. 

Her cnse was bad enough, but what w 
to Perkins's t Panoy liia blank surpitH 
aud rage at having hi s love thus suddenly . 
ravished from him, and his delicious t4(e 4 
(f(a interrupted. He managed, ii 
ceivablf short spiuie of time, to conjure np 
half a million obstacles to his union. _W&A 
should lie do? he would rush c ...' ._ 

Street, and wait there until his Lucy left tailtf 
Gorgon's house. 

He could find no vehicle for him I 
Regent's I^rk, and was in consequenoe 
obliged to make his Journey on foot 7* 
course, he nearly killed himself with mnoilig. 
aud ran so quick, that liewas Just ir "' 
aee the two ladies step out of Lady Gorgon's 
carriage at her own house, and to hear Jffl*- 
nlngham's fellow-footman roar to the Qor- , 
gonian coachman, "Half-past seven!" ai 
whtohhonrweare, lothiaday, convinced thot 
Lady Gorgon was going out to dine. Mr. Jeis 
ningham's aaaooiate having hanged 
door, with an insolent look towards Pe-i'ltias, 
who was prying in with the most su.«picions 
and indecent curiosity, retired, exclaiming, 
"That chap lias a hi to our gn'at-coals, I 
reckon I" and left John Perkins to pat'e tltf 
street and be miserable, 

John Perkins then walked resolutely npauS 
down dismal Baker Btreet, determined OBi 
an idaiTdiamneia. He was for some time oc- 
cupied in thinking how it was that the Gorr 
gons were notat churcii, they who made auoh . 
a parade of piety; and John Perldns sallied 
as he passed the chapel, and saw that twtt 
dviTitfi aemuiia were to be preached that Aaf-'' 
and therefore it was that General Gorgon rnndj 
prayers to hla family at home in the mortK' 
hig. 

Perkins at last, aav 
blue frock-coat and 
saunter scowling home; aud half 



that little G»<nt<ral. fat^ 
spotless buff gloTMi^ 
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fore his arriyal, had witnessed the arriyal of 
Jemingham, and the three gaunt Miss Gk>r- 
gons, poodle, son-€ind-heir,and French govern- 
ess, protected bj him, into Sir George's man- 
Bion. 

" Can she be going to stay all night ?" mused 
poor John, after being on the watch for three 
hours : " lliat footman is the only person wlio 
; has left. the house :" when presently, to his in- 
expressible delight, he saw a very dirty hack- 
ney-coach clatter up to the Gorgon door, out 
of which first issued the ruby plush breeches 
;^SDd stalwart calves of Mr. Jerningham ; tliese 
Twere followed by his body, and then the gen- 
L fleman, ringing modestly, was admitted. 
\ Again the door opened: a lady came out, 
nor was she followed by tlie footman, who 
erossed his legs at the door-post and allowed 
her to mount the jingling vehicle as best she 
might. Mr. Jemingham had witnessed the 
scene in the Park Gardens, had listened to the 
altercation through the Ubrary-key-hole, and 
had been mighty sulky at being ordered 1k>, 
call a coach for this young woman. He did* 
Hot therefore deign to assist her to mount. 

Bat there was one who did I Perkins was by 
the sdde of his liucy : he had seen her start 
'back and cry, **Iia, John;"— had felt her 
■queeae his arm— had mounted with her into 
the coach, and then shouted with a voice of 
thunder to the coachman, " Caroline Place, 
Hecklenburgh Square." 

But Mr. Jemingham would have been much 
more surprised and puzzled if he had waited 
one minute longer, and seen this Mr. Perkins, 
Bvho had so gallantly escaladed the hackney- 
Qoaoh, step out of it with the most mortifleid, 
miserable, chap-fallen countenance possible. 
The fact is, he had found poor Lucy sobbing 
ftt to break her heart, and instead of consoling 
her, as he expected, he only seemed to irritate 
her further: for she said, "Mr. Perkins— I 
beg— I insist, that you leave the carriage." 
And when Perkins made some movement 
C^hich, not being in the vehicle at the time, 
^re have never been able to comprehend), she 
Suddenly sprang from the back seat and be- 
San pulling at a large piece of cord which 
communicated with the wrist of the gentle- 
man driving; and, screaming to him at the 
top of her voice, bade him immediately stop. 
This Mr. Coachman did, with a curious, 
imzzled, grinning air. 

Perkins descended, and on being asked, 
•* Vere ham I to drive the young 'oman, sir ?" 
1 am sorry to say muttered something like an 
t)ath, and uttered the above-mentioned words, 
** Caroline Place, Mecklenburgh Square," in a 
tone which I should be inclined to describe as 
lt>oth dogged and sheepish,— very different 
from that cheery voice which he had used 
when he first gave the order. 

Poor Lucy, in the course of those fatal three 
.hours which had passed while Mr. Perkins 
was pacing up and down Baker Street, had 
received a lecture whien lasted exactly one 
hundred and eighty minutes— from her aunt 
first, then from her uncle, whom we have 
seen marching homewards, and often from 
lx>tb tofsether. 



Sir Grcorge Gorgon and his lady poured out 
such a flood of advice and abuse against the 
poor girl, that she came away from the in- 
terview quite timid and cowering ; and when 
she saw John Perkins (the sly rogue I how well 
he thought he had managed the trick !) she 
shrunk from him as if he had been a demon of 
wickedness, ordered him out of the carriage, 
and went home by herself, convinced that she 
had committed some tremendous sin. 

While, then, her coach jingled away to Caro- 
line Place, Perkins, once more alone, bent his 
steps in the same direction. A desperate 
lieart-stricken man, he passed by the be- 
loved's door, saw liglits in the front drawing- 
room, felt probably that she was there ; but 
he could not go in. Moodily he passed down 
Doughty Street, and turning abruptly into 
Bedford Row, rushed into his own cli ambers, 
where Mrs. Snooks, the laundress, had pre- 
pared his humble Sabbath meal. 

A cheerful fire blazed in his garret, and Mrs. 
Snooks had prepared for him the favorite 
blade-bone he loved (blest four-days' dinner 
for a bachelor— roast, cold, hashed, grilled 
blade-bone, the fourth being better than the 
first) ; but although he usually did rejoice in 
this meal — ordinarily, indeed, grumbling that 
there was not enough to satisfy him— he, on 
this occasion, after two mouthfuls, flung down 
his knife and fork, and buried his two claws 
in his hair. 

"Snooks," said he at last, very moodily, 

" remove this d mutton, give me . my 

writing things, and some hot brandy and 
water." 

This was done without much alarm ; for you 
must know that ferkins used to dabble in 
poetry, and ordinarily prepared himself for 
composition by this kind of stimulus. 

He wrote hastily a few lines. 

" Snooks, put on your bonnet," said he, 
" and carry this— you krww where ! " he added, 
in a hollow, heart-breaking tone of voice, 
that affected poor Snooks almost to tears. 
She went, however, with the note, which was 
to this purpose :— 

"Lucy! Lucy! my soul's love— what, what 
has happened ? I am writing this "—(a gxil^li 
ofbrar^y and water)— ^^ in a state bordering on 
distraction — madness — insanity " (anoffter). 
" Why did you send me out of the coach in 
that cruel, cruel way ? Write to me a word, 
a line— tell me, tell me I may come to you— 
and leave me not in this agonizing condition ; 
your faithful" {glog—glog—glog—ihe whole 
glassy- J. P." 

He never signed John Perkins in f uU— he 
couldn't, it was so unromantic. 

Well, this missive was despatched by Mrs. 
Snooks, and Perkins, in a fearful state of ex- 
citement, haggard, wild, and with more 
brandy and water, awaited the return of his 
messenger. 

When at length, after about an absence of 
forty years, as it seemed to him, the old lady 
returned with a large packet, Perkins seized 
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(t with a trembling hand, and was yet more 
friglit«uod to eee the handwiitliig Of Mrs. or 
MixB Biggs. 

lEAB Mn. Pehkiks," she began, " al- 
tlmiigh I atn uot juur bduI'b adored, I per- 
f iirmed her part for oilui), aiiiae I have read 
lur loiter, as I told her. Tou need not be 
ry muob alarmed, although Luoy ia at tliiR 
rfiiient iu iHjd aud unwell i (or the poor girl 
lias had a sad scene at her grand-uncle's house 
in Baker Street, and came home very muoh 
affeoted. Rest, liowerer, will restore her, for 
she is not one of jour nervous sort ; and I 
hope when you come in the morning, you will 
see her aa blooming as slie was when you 
went out to-day on that unlucky walk. 

" Sbb what Sir George Gorgon says of us all ! 
You won't ehallenge him, I know, as he is to 
bu your uncle, and so I may dhow you his 
letter. 

" Qood-night, my dear John. Do not go 
fiile distracted before morning ; aud |}eUeYe 
■ue your loving auut. 



"Bakw Street, lliA Deeember. 
' Major-O«neral Sir George Gorgon has 
heard with the utmost disgust and surprise of 
tile engafcement whicli Misa Lucy Gorgon has 
tliought Ot to form. 

" The Miijor-Qeneral cannot oonoeal his in- 
dlgiiiition at the share whioh Mlas Biggs has 
taken in tliis dlagruoeful transaoUon. 

'■ 8ij' George Gorgon puts im absolute veto 
upon ail further communieataon between Ills 
nieee and thu low-boru adventurer who has 
bn'u admitted into tier society, and begs to 
say that Lieutenant Fitch, of the Lifeguardg, 
Is the gentleman who he intends Khali marry 
Miss Gorgon. 

" It is the Major-General's wish, that on the 
ZStli Miss Gorgou should tie ready to come to 
Ilia house. In Baker Street, wheiv she will bu 
more safe &om impertinent inti'usions than 
■he has lieen in Muolilobury Square. 

" Mrs. Biggs. 
" Caroline Place, 
" Meokleuburgh Square." 

When poor John Perldna read this eptatie, 
blank rage and wonder flUed his aoul, at the 
audacity of the little General, who thus, with- 
out the smallest title in the world, pretended 
to dispose of the hand and fortune of his 
niece. The fact is, that Sir George had such 
a transcendent notion of his own dignity and 
station, that it never for a moment entered 
his head that his uieoe, or anytiody else eon- 
nccted with liim, should take a single step in 
life without previously receiving his orders ; 
and Mr. Fitch, a baronet's son, having ex- 
pressed an admiration of Lucy, Sr George 
had determined that Ills suit should be ac- 
cepted, and really oonsidered Lucy's prefer- 
ence of auotlier as downright treiiaon. 

John Perkins determined on the death of 

3''}toh as ttie very least reparation thnt should 

iiJm ; and votred too that some of the 



General's blood should be shed for the w 
wliioh lie had dared to utter. 

We have s^d that William Pitt S<.'ully, Eaq., 
M. P., occupied the first floor of Mr, Perkins^ 
house, in Bedford Row ; and the reader b 
further to be informed that an Immense 
friendship had sprung up between these two 
gentlemen. The fact is, tliat poor John «"" 
very much flattered by Scully's notioe, and 
began iu a very short time to fancy himself a 
political personage; for he haJl made sevens 
of Scully's speeches, written more than one 
letter from him to liis oonstitueuts, and, In a 
word, acted as his gratis clerk. At Iva 
guinea a week did Mr. Perkins save to tbv 
pockets of Mr. Scully, and witli hearty good 
will too, tor he adored the groat William Pitt, 
and believed every word that dropped fron 
the pompous lips of that gentleman. 

Well, after having discussed Sir George Gop- 
gon's letter, poor Perkins, In the utmost furr of 
mind that his darling should be slandered w, 
feeling a desire for fresh air, determined to 
descend to the garden and smoke a clgai 
that rural, q.uiet spot. The night was t 
oalm. The moonbeams slept softly u 
the herbage of Gray's Inn gardens, and l>at 
with silver splendor Theobald's Row. A mil* 
lion of little f rlnky twinkling stars attended 
their queen, who looked with bland, round 
face upon their gambols, as they peeped In 
and out from the azure heavens. Aioi^ 
Gray's Inn wall a lazy row of cabs stood Usl- 
lessly, for who would call a cab on auc 
night? Meanwhile their drivers, at tile Bte- 
house near, smoked the short pipe or quailed 
the foamingbeer. Perhaps from Gray's 
I^ne some broken sounds of Irish revelij 
might rise. Issuing perhaps from Raymond 
Buildings gate, hi lawyers' clerks mi_' ' 
whoop a tipsy song— or tlie loud watohman 
yell the passing hour; but beyond this allwaj 
silence : and young Perking, as he sat in t.hB 
summer-house at the bottom of the t 
den, and •ont«mplatcd the peaceful heaven, 
felt some influences of it ent«i'iug into liii 
Biiul, and, almost forgetting revenge, thought 
but of peace and love- 
Presently he was aware there was some 
else pacing the garden. Who could It be 1— 
Not Blatherwick, for he passed the Sabbatli 
with his grandmamma at Clapham: .. . 
Scully surely, for he always went to Betheeda 
Chapel, and to a select prayer-meeting orter- 
wards. Alas ! it uvu Scully: for though tltat 
gentleman mid that he went to chapel. «« 
have it for a fact that he did not always keep 
his promise, and was at this moment employul 
in rehearsiug an extempore speech, wtiioh b 
proposed t« deliver at St. Stephen's. 

" Had I. sir," spouted he, with folded armi 
slowly pacing to and fro—" had I, sir, ei 
terl^ned the smallest possible intention of w] 
dressing the Houho on the present uooi 
— hum, on the present nucusion — 
would have endeavored Ui prepare taymM 
In a way that should have at least shoiru tllf 
sense of the greatness of the aubJeoL bufan 
llie House's uonsideration, aud ilit^ uatura ■* 
the distinguished audience 1 have tliu bono 
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to address. I am, sir, a plain man— bom of 
the people— myself one of the people, having 
won, thank heaven, an honorable fortune and 
position by my own honest labor ; and stand- 
ing here as I do 

• • • ' • • • 

Here Mr. Scully (it may be said that he 
never made a speech without bragging about 
himself : and an excellent plan it is, for people 
cannot help believing you at last)— here, I say, 
Id^. SouUy, who had one arm raised, felt him- 
self suddenly tipped on the shoulder, and 
heard a voice saying, " Your money or your 
lifer 

The honorable gentleman twirled round as 
if he had been shot; the papers on which a 
great part of this impromptu was written 
dropi>ed from his lifted hand, and some of 
them were actually borne on the air into 
neighboring gardens. The man was, in fact, 
in the direst fright. 

" It's only I," said Perkins, with rather a 
forced laugh, wlien he saw the effect that his 
wit had produced. 

" Only you I And pray what the dev— what 
right have you to— to come upon a man of my 
rank in that way, and disturb me in the midst 
of very important meditations?" asked Mr. 
Scully, beginning to grow fierce. 

" I want your advice," said Perkins, " on a 
matter of the very greatest importance to 
me. You know my idea of marrying ?" 

" Marry I " said Scully : " I thought you had 
given up that silly scheme. And how, pray, 
do you intend to live ?" 

** Why, my intended has a couple of hun- 
dreds a year, and my clerkslilp in the Tape 
and Sealing-wax Offtce will be as mijch more/' 
• " Clerkship— Tape and Sealing-wax Office — 
Government sinecurel— Why, good heavens! 
John Perkins, you don't teU me that you are 
going to accept any such thing ?" 

*' It M a very small salkry, certainly," said 
John, who had a decent notion of his own 
merits ; ** but consider six months' vacation, 
two hours in the day, and those spent over 
the newspapers. After all, it's "— 

'' After all it's a swindle," roared out Mr. 
Scully—" a swindle upon the country ; an in- 
famous tax upon the people who starve tliat 
you may fatten in idleness. But take this 
clerkship in the Tape and Sealing-waxOfflce," 
continued the patriot, his bosom heaving with 
noble indignation, and his eye flashing 'the 
purest fire,—" take this clerkship, John Per- 
kins, and sanction tyranny, by becoming one 
of its agents ; sanction dishonesty, by sharing 
in its plunder,— do this, but never more be 
friend of mine. Had I a child," said the pa- 
triot, clasping his hands and raising his eyes 
to heaven, "I would rather see him dead, sir, 
—dead, dead at my feet, than the servant of 
a Government which all honest men despise." 
And here, giving a searching glance at Per- 
kins, Mr. Scully began tramping up and down 
the garden in a perfect fury. 

" Grood heavens ! " exclaimed the timid John 
Perkins— "don't say ho. My dear Mr. Scully, 
Pm not the dishonest charaoter you suppose 
me to 1)0—1 never looked at the matter in this 



Ught. I'll— I'll consider of it. I'll tell Cramp- 
ton that I will give up the place; but for 
heaven's sake, don't let me tovteityonr friend- 
ship, which is dearer to me than any place in 
the world." 

Mr. Scully pressed his hand, and said noth- 
ing ; and though their interview lasted a full 
half hour longer, during which they paced up 
and down the gravel-walk, we shall not 
breathe a single syllable of their conversa- 
tion, as it has nothing to do with our tale. 

The next morning, after an interview with 
Miss Lucy, John Perkins, Esq., was seen to 
issue from Mrs. Biggs's house, looking particu- 
larly pale, melancholy, and thoughtful ; and 
he did not stop until he reached a certain 
door in Downing Street, where was the office 
of a certain great Minister, and the offices of 
the clerks in his lordship's department. 

The head of them was Mr. Josiah Cramp- 
ton, who has now to be introduced to the 
public. He was a little old gentleman, some 
sixty years of age, maternal uncle to John 
Perkins; a bachelor, who had been about 
forty-two years employed in the department 
of which he was now the head. 

After waiting four hours in an ante-room, 
where a number of Irishmen, some news- 
paper editors, many pompous-looking politi- 
cal personages asking for the " first lord," a 
few sauntering clerks, and numbers of swift 
active messengers passed to and fro ;— after 
waiting for four hours, making drawings on 
the blotting-book, and reading "The Morn- 
ing Post " for that day week, Mr. Perkins was 
informed that he might go into his uncle's 
room, and did so accordingly. 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated 
at a table covered with every variety of seal- 
ing-wax, blotting-paper, envelopes, despatch- 
boxes, green tapers, &c., &c. An immense 
fire was blazing in the grate, an immense 
sheet-almanac hung over that, a screen, 
three or four chairs, and a faded Turkey 
carpet, formed the rest of the furniture of 
this remarkable room— which I have des- 
cribed thus particularly, because, in the 
course of a long official life, I have remarked 
that such is the invariable decoration of poli- 
tical rooms. 

" Well, John," said the little hard old gen- 
tleman, pointing to- an arm-chair, " I'm told 
you've been here since eleven. Why the 
deuce do you come so early ?" 

""I had important business," answered Mr. 
Perkins, stoutly ; and as his uncle looked up 
with a comictd expression of wonder, John 
began in a solemn toue to deliver a little 
speech which he had composed, and which 
proved him to be a very worthy, easy, silly 
fellow. 

" Sir," said Mr. Perkins, " you have known 
for some time past the nature of my political 
opinions, and the intimacy which I have had 
the honor to form with one— with some of the 
leading members of the Liberal party." (A 
grin from Mr. Crampton.) " When first, by 
your kindness, I was promised the clerk- 
ship in tbo Tf^po and SQaling-wax Olfioe, my 
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opiniona wero uot formed aa they are wtw; 
aud haviug: taken the ud-rioe of the geiitle- 

— "the advice, I Bay, of th« n^entlemen with 
[(Whom I iu.'t, and the oounBul likewise of my 
tonfcienoe, I am compelled, with the 
it gi'lur, to say, my dear uncle, that I— 

"That you— what, sir?" esolalmod little 
'r. Campion, bouuclng off hts olialr. "Tou 

ii't mean to say that you are such a fool as 
o dctiUne the place f" 

" I do decline the place," said Perkjns, 
Whose blood rose at the word " fooL" " Aa a 

au of honor, I cannot take it." 

'■ Not take it 1 and bow are you to 

re T On the rent of that houses of youra I 
rFor, by gad, sir, if you give up the ulerkahlp, 
I never will give you a ahilllug;." 
. " It cannot be helped," said Mr, Perkins, 
lookiuB as mucli like a martyr as he possibly 
Boulii, and tliinbing himself a very fine fel- 
low. " 1 have taleutiS, sir, whioli I hope to oulti- 
■, vnt« ; and am memt>er of a profHssioii liy 
^Whloh a tnaa may liopo to rlHci to the very 
Vlilgliest offices of the Btate." 

" Prolesaiou, talents, offices of the Btate! 
' Are you mad, John Perkins, that you come to 
me nith such Insufferable twaddle as tltici ? 
Why, do you think if you And been capable of 
rising at the bar, I would have taken so much 
trouble about i°:ettiiig you a place T No, air, 
you are too fond of pleasure, and lied, and 
tea-parties, and small-talk, and reatllng 
novels, and playing the flute, and writing sou- 
nets. You would no more rise at the bar 
than my messenger, sir. It was because I 
luiew your diapiwitSon— that ho[ielesE, oore- 
less, irresolute good-humor of yours — that I 
had determined to keep you out of danger, by 
plaoing you in a snug sheltar, where the 
slorms of the woi'ld would not come near 
you. You must have principles forsooth I and 
yuu must marry MIbh Oorgon of course ; and 
by the time you had gone ten olrcultfl, and 
had sLi children, you will liave eaten up every 
shilling of your wife's fortune, and lie 
hrieHess bb , . . - . 

put all this 

Mr. Perkins's ears tingled as these hard 
words salute<l them; and he scantely knew 
whether he ouglit to knock his uuole duwti, 
or fall at his feet and my, " Uucle, I have 
1)i<ea a ffiol, and I know it." The fact is, that 
in his interview with Mtss aoi:K<^n and her 
unnt in tJie morning, wlie he came to teU them 
of the resolution he had formed to give up 
. the pluoe, iMith the ladies and Jntm himself 
1 . had agreed,, with a thousand rapturous tears 
L and exclamations, that he wan one of the 
L noblest young men that ever lived, had acted 
L iL! became himself, and might with perfect 
\ pi-oprlety give up the place, his taleuts being 
BO prod^uuH that no power ou earth could 
hinder him trora being Lord Chancellor. In- 
deed, John and Lucy had always thought the 
clerk^Ip quite beneath him, and were not a 
. little glad, x>erhapE, at lludiug a pretext for 
1 deuQutly refuaiag it, - But aa Perkins 



young gentleman whose oandorwaa awtb'tL... 
he was always swayed by the opinions Of i^ 
last speaker, he did b^ii to feel now UM 
truth of his uncle's etiitemeuts, hoi 
agreeable they might be, 

Mr. Cramptou continued:— 

" I think I know the cause of your patriot, 
ism. Hob not William Pitt Scully, Esq., li '' 
something t« do with it ?" 

Mr. Perkins a»iM not turn any redder tllati 

s was, but coafessed with deep humiliation 
that " he 'wd ooasuiCed Mr. Scully amoug 
otlier friends." 

Mr. Cramptou smiled— drew a letter from ft 
heap before him, and, tearing off tlie si^ui- 
ture, handed over the document to bit 
nephew. It cont^ned the following pan- 
graphs; 

Hawksby has sounded Scully; we i 
have him any day we want him. He ti 
very big at present, and says ho would not 
take any thing under a . . . Thlsi* 
absurd. He Has a Yorkshire nephe 
up to town, and wauls a place for him. Tharo 
is one vacant in the Tajw Office, he says: 
have you not a promise of it." 

■' I can't— I can't believe it," said Jotrat 
this, sir, is some weak invention of OK 
nemy. Bonlly Is Ilie most honorable niiia 
iireatiitng." 

Mr. Scully is a gentleman in a very full 
way to make a fortune," answered Mc 
Crampton. '■ Liwls you, John— it is just M 
well for your sake that I should ^ve you UN 
news a few weeks before the papers, for 1 
don't waq^ you to be ruined if I can help It, 
aa 1 don't wish to have you on my handft. W< 
know all the particulars of Scully's histW?. 
He was a Tory attorney at Oldtiorough) H 
was Jilted by the present Lady OorgoDi 
turned Radical, ani^ fought Sir George iti hb 
own borougli. Kr fieoige would have hnS 
the peerage he is dying for, harl he not lo4i 
that second seat tby the by, my lady will l» 
here in five rainntes), and Suully is now qfxW 
Arm there. Well, my dear lad, we liBTe 
bought your incorraptliile Scully. ImoIL 
liere"— and Mr. Cramptou prodnoed tlm* 
"Morning Posts." 

" ' Thb Hon. Hbnbt Hawkbbv's Dinnbr- 
PApTT.— Lord 8o-and-8o— Duke of So-aiid-ai> 
-W, Pitt Bcully, Esq., M. P.' 

" ilawksby is our neutral, our diimer-givHT. 

"■Lady Diaka Douibum's Roiit.— vy, pfu 
Scully, Esq., again. 

" 'The Kahi. OP Mantrap's Gham> DimsEaJ 
—A Duke— four Lords—' Mr, Scully, and * 
Omrge Ovrgon.'" 

"Well, but I don't see how you ha^e liought 
him ; loiik at his voles." 

"My dear John," said Mr. Crampton, jing- 
ling his watoh-seids very compla.»utly, ■'^l 
am letting you Into fearful seereta. The grrat 
common cud of party is to buy your a^ 
ponents— the great stuti^man buys theui for 
nothing." 

Here (ho attendant genius of M'. Craraphm 
made his appearance, and wliispi^r ' -- — - 
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thing, to which the little gentleman said, 
" Show her ladyship in,"— when the attendant 
disappeared. 

" John," said Mr. Crampton, with a very 
queer sniile, **you can't stay in this room 
while Lady Gorgon is with me ; but there is a 
little clerk's room behind the screen there, 
where you can wait until I call you." 

John retired, and as he closed the door of . 
communication, strange to say, little Mr. 
Crampton sprang up and said, *' Confound the 
young ninny, he had shut the door I" 

Mr. Crampton then, remembering that he 
wanted a map in the next room, sprang into 
it, left the door half open in coming out, and 
was in time to receiye her ladyship with 
smiling face as she, ushered by Mr. Strong- 
itharm, majestically sailed in. 



CHAPTER III. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



In issuing from and leaving open the door 
of th^ inner room, Mr. Crampton had be- 
stowed upon Mr. Perkins a look so peculiarly 
arch, that even he, simple as he was, began to 
imagine that some mystery was about to be 
cleared up, or some mighty matter to be dis- 
cussed. Presently he heard the well-known 
voice of liady Gorgon in conversation with 
his uncle. What could their talk be about ? 
Mr. Perkins was dying to know, and— shall we 
say it?— advanced to the door on tiptoe, and 
listened with all his might. 

Her ladyship, that Juno of a woman, if she 
had not borrowed Yenus's girdle to render 
herself irresistible, at least had adopted a 
tender, coaxing, wheedling, frisky tone, quite 
different from her ordinary dignified style of 
conversation. She called Mr. Crampton a 
naughty man for neglecting his old £riends, 
vowed that Sir G^eorge was quite hurt at his 
not coming to dine— not fixing a day when he 
would come— and added, with a most engaging 
ogle, that she had three fine girls at home, who 
would perhaps make an^evening pass pleas- 
antly, even to such a gay bachelor as Mr^ 
Crampton. 

** Madam," said he, with much gravity, " the 
daughters of such a mother must be charm- 
ing; but I, having seen your ladyship, am, 
alas ! proof against even them." 

Both parties here heaved tremendous siglis, 
and affected to be wonderfully unhappy about 
something. 

'* I wish," after a pause, said Lady Gorgon 
— " I wish, dear Mr. Crampton, you would not 
use that odious title ' my ladyship ;' you know 
it always makes me melancholy.'* 

** Melancholy, my dear Lady Gorgon, and 
why r 

'* Because it makes me think of another title 
that; ought to have been mine— ours (I speak 
for dear Sir George's and my darling boy's 
sake, heaven knows not mine). What a rad 
-disappointment it has been to my husband, 
that after all his services, all the promises he 



has had, tliey have never given him his peer- 
age ! As for me, you know " 

" For you, my dear madam, I know quite 
wen that you care for no such bauble as a cor- 
onet, except in so far as it may confer honor 
upon those most dear to you— excellent wife 
and noble mother as you are. Heigho I what 
a happy man is Sir George I" 

Here there was another pause, and if Mr. 
Perkins could have seen what was taking 
place behind the screen, he would have be- 
held little Mr. Crampton looking into Lady 
Gorgon's face with as love-sick a Romeo-gaze 
as he could possibly counterfeit; while her 
ladyship, blushing somewhat and turning her 
own gray goggles up to heaven, received all 
his words for gospel, and sat fancying 
herself to be the best, most meritorious, and 
most beautiful creature in the three Idng- 
doms. 

*'You men are terrible flatterers," con- 
tinued she ; " but you say right : for myself I 
value not these* empty distinctions. I am 
growing old, Mr. Crampton,— yes, indeed, I 
am, although you smile so incredulously,— and 
let me add, that my thoughts are fixed upon 
higJur things than earthly crowns. But tell 
me, you who are all in all with Lord Bagwig, 
are we never to have our peerage? His 
Majesty, I know, is not averse ; the services of 
dear Sir George to a member of his Majesty's 
august family, I know, have been appreciated 
in the highest quarter. Ever since the peace 
we have had a promise. Four hundred pounds 
has Sir Greorge spent at the Herald's Office (I 
myself am of one of the most ancient families 
in the kingdom, Mr. Crampton), and the poor 
dear man's health is really ruined by the 
anxious, sickening feeling of hope so long de- 
layed." 

Mr. Crampton now assumed an air of much 
solemnity. 

" My dear Lady Grorgon," said he, " will you 
let me be frank with you, and will you 
promise solemnly that what I am going to 
tell you shall never be repeated to a single 
soul?'» 

Lady Gorgon promised. 

"Well, then, since the truth you must 
know, you yourselves have been in part the 
cause of the delay of which you complain. 
You gave us two vot«s five years ago, you now 
only give us one. If Sir George were to go up 
to the Peers, we should lose even that one 
vote ; and would it be common sense in us to 
incur such a loss ? Mr. Scully, the Liberal, 
would return another member of his own way 
of thinking ; and as for the Lords, we have, 
you know, a majority there." 

" Oh, that horrid man ! " said Lady Gorgon, 
cursing Mr. Scully in her heart, and beginning 
to play a rapid tattoo with her feet, " that 
miscreant, that traitor, that— that attorney 
has been our ruin." 

" Horrid man if you please, but give me 
leave to tell you that the horrid man is not 
the sole cause of your ruin— if ruin you will 
call it. I am sorry to say that I do candidly 
think Ministers think that Sir Geoige Gorgon 
has lost his influence in Oldborough as much 
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throngh his own f luilt as through Mr. Soully's 
cleverness." 

" Our own fault ! Good heavens ! Have 
we not done everytliing— everything that 
I)ersons of our station in tlie country could 
do, to keep those misguided men ? Have we 
not remonstrated, threatened, tiiken away our 
custom from the Mayor, established a con- 
servative apothecary— in fact, done all that 
gentlemen could do? But these are such 
times, Mr. Crampton : the spirit of revolution 
is abroad, and the great families of England 
are menaced by democratic insolence." 

This was Sir George Gorgon's speech always 
after dinner, and was delivered by his lady 
with a great deal of stateliness. Somewhat, 
perhaps, to her annoyance, Mr. Crampton 
only smiled, shook his head, and said— 

"Nonsense, my dear Lady Gorgon— pardon 
the phrase, but I am a plain old man, and 
call things by their names. Now, will you let 
me whisper in your ear one word of truth ? 
You have tried all sorts of- remonstrances, 
and exerted yourself to maintaui your influ- 
ence in every way, except the right one, and 

that is "— 

" What, in heaven's name ? " 

" Conciliation. We know your situation in 
the borough. Mr. Scully's whole history, 
and, pardon me for saying so (but we men in 
office know everything), yours." 

Lady Gorgon's ears and cheeks now as- 
sumed the hottest hue of crimson. She 
thought of her former passages with Scully, 
and of the days when— but never mind when : 
for she suffered her veil to fall, and buried 
her head in the folds of her handkerchief. 
Vain folds! The wily little Mr. Crampton 
could see all that passed behind the Ciunbrio, 
and continued— 

*'Yes, madam, we know the absurd hopes 
that were formed by a certain attorney 
twenty years since. We know how, up to 
this moment, he boasts of certain walks "— 

" With the governess— we were always with 
the governess I " shrieked out Lady Gorgon, 
clasping her hands. ** She was not the wisest 
of women." 

"With the governess, of course," said Mr. 
Crampton, firmly. " Do you suppose that 
any man dare breathe a syllable against your 
spotless reputation? Never, my dear madam ; 
but what I would urge is this— you have 
treated your disappointed admirer too 

cruelly." . ^ , 

"What! the traitor who has robbed us of 

our rights ? " 

" He never would have robbed you of your 
rights if you had been more kind to him. 
You should be gentle, madam; you should 
forgive him — you should be friends with 

him." 
" With a traitor, never I " 
"Think what made him a traitor, Lady 
Gorgon ; look in your glass, and say if there 
be not some excuse for him. Think of the 
feelings of the man who saw beauty such as 
yours— I am a plain man, and must speak— 
9uoh as jours, in the possession of a 
y heavens, madam, I think he was 
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right to hate Sir George Gorgon I Would yo 
have him allow such a prize to be ravishe 
from him without a pang on his part? " 

" He was, I believe, very much attached 1 
me," said Lady Gtorgon, quite delighted ; bu 
you must be aware that a young man of hj 
station in life could not look up to a person o 
my rank." 

" Surely not ; it was monstrous pride an 
arrogance in Mr. Scully. But que vatdez-wut 
Such is the world's way. Scully oould nc 
help loving you— who that knows you can ? 
am a plain man, and say what I think. H 
loves you still. Why make an enemy of hin 
who would at a word be at your feet ? Deal 
est Lady Gorgon, listen to me. Sir Greoi^ 
Gorgon and Mr. Scully have already met- 
their meeting was our contrivance. It is fo 
our interest, for yours, that they should b 
friends. If there were two Ministeried Mem 
bers for Oldborough, do you think your hua 
band's peerage would be less secure ? I an 
not at liberty to tell you all I know on till 
subject; but do, I entreat you, be reooH' 
ciled to him." 

And after a little more conversation, whiot 
was carried on by Mr. Crampton in the same 
tender way, this important interview closed, 
and Lady Gorgon, folding her shawl round 
her, threaded certain mysterious passages, 
and found her way to her carriage in White- 
hall. 

" I hope you have not been Usteming, yon 
rogue?" said Mr. Crampton to his nephew, 
who blushed most absurdly by way od 
answer. " You would have heard great State 
secrets, if you had dared to do so. Thai 
woman is perpetually here, and if peerages 
ai'e to be had for the asking, she ought tohaT6 
been a duchess by this time. I would not 
have admitted her but for a reason that I 
have. Go you now and ponder upon wha* 
you have heard and seen. Be on good temu 
with Scully, and, above all, speak not a word 
concerning our interview— no, not a wOTd, 
even to your mistress. By the way, I pre- 
sume, sir, you will recall your resignation ?** 

The bewildered Perkins was about to stam- 
mer out a speech, when his uncle, cutting it 
short, pushed him gently out of the door. 



At the period when the important ev^fnts 
occurred which have been recorded here; 
parties ran yery high, and a mighty struggle 
for the vacant Speakership was about tooome 
on. The Bight Honorable Robert Pinoher 
was the Ministerial candidate, and Sir Charlee 
Macabaw was patronized by the Opposition. 
The two Members for Oldborough of com* 
took different sides, the baronet being of the 
Pincher faction, while Mr. William Pitt Scull) 
strongly supported the Macabaw party. 

It was Mr. Scully's intentioh to deliver ai 
impromptu speech upon the occasion of thi 
election, and he and his faithful Perkins pre 
pared it between them : for the latter gentle 
man had wisely kept his uncle's counsel an 
his own, and Mr. Scully was quit^ ignorant c 
"tlxe oonftpVracy that was brooding. Indeed a 
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artfully had that young Machiayel of a 
Perkins conducted himeelf , that when asked 
by his patron whether he had given up his 
place in the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, he 
replied that " he had tendered his resigna- 
tion/* but did not say one word about having 
recalled it. 

" You were right, my boy, quite right," 

said Mr. Scully. " A man of uncompromising 

principles should make no compromise." And 

herewith lie sat down and wrote off a couple 

of letters, one to Mr. Hawl^by, telling him 

that the place in the Sealing-wax Office was, 

as he had reason to know, vacant: and the 

other to his nephew, stating that it was to be 

his. " Under the rose, my dear Bob," added 

Mr. Soully, it will cost you five hundred 

pounds; but you cannot invest your money 

better." 

It is needless to state tliat the affair was to 
be conducted '* with the strictest secrecy and 
honor," and that the money was to pass 
through Mr. Scully's hands. 

While, however, the great Phiclier and 
Maoabaw question was yet undecided, an 
event occurred to Mr. Scully, which had a 
great influence upon his after-life. A second 
grand banquet was given at the Earl of Man- 
trap's : Lady Mantrap requested him to con- 
duct Lady Gorgon to dinner ; and the latter, 
with a charming timidity, and a gracious 
melancholy look into his face (after which her 
veined eyelids veiled her azure eyes), put her 
hand into the trembling one of Mr. Scully, and 
said, as much as looks could say ^* Forgive and 
forget." 

Down went Soully to dinner. There were 
dukes on his right hand, and earls on his left; 
there were but two persons without title in 
the midst of that glittering assemblage ; the 
very servants looked like noblemen. The 
cook had done wonders ; the wines were cool 
and rich, and Lady Gorgon was splendid ! 
What attention did everybody pay to her and 
to him I Why toovld. she go on gazing into his 
face with that tender, imploring look? In 
other words, Scully, after partaking of soup 
and fish (he, during their discussion, had been 
thinking over all the love-and-hate passages 
between himself and Lady Gorgon), turned 
very red, and began talking to her. 

" Were you not at the opera on Tuesday ?" 
began he, assuming at once the airs of a man 
of fashion. *' I tliought I caught a glimpse of 
you in the Duchess of Diddlebury's box." 

** Opera, Mr. Scully ?" (pronouncing the word 
"Scully" with the utmost softness.) "Ah, 
no! we ^seldom go, and yet too often. For 
serious persons the enchantments of that 
place are so dangerous. I am so nervous — so 
delicate; the smallest trifle so agitates, de- 
presses, or irritates me, that I dare not yield 
myself up to the excitement of music. I am 
too passionately attached to it ; and, shall I 
tell you ? it has such a strange influence upon 
me, that the smallest false note almost drives 
me to distraction, and for that very reason I 
har.Uy ever go to a concert or a baU." 

"Egad," thought ScuUy, " I recollect when 
she would dance down a matter of five and 



forty couple, and jingle away at the * Battle of 
Prague ' all day." • 

She continued : " Don't you recollect, I do, 
with— oh, what regret!— that day at Old- 
borough race-ball, when I beliaved with such 
sad rudeness to you ? You will scarcely be- 
lieve me, and yet I assure you 'tis the fact, the 
music had made me almost mad. Do let me ask 
your pardon for my conduct. I was not my- 
self. Oh, Mr. Scully! I am no wordly woman ; 
I know my duties, and I feel my wrongs. 
Nights and nights have I lain awake weeping 
and thinking of that unhappy day— that I 
should ever speak so to an old friend : for we 
were old friends once, were we not?" 

Scully did not speak ; but his eyes were 
bursting out of his head, and his face was tlie 
exact color of a deputy-lieutenant's uniform. 

" That I should ever forget myself and you 
so ! How I have been longing for this oppor- 
tunity to ask you to forgive me! I asi^ed 
Lady Mantrap, when I heard you were to be 
here, to invite me to her party. Come, 1 
know > ou will f otgive me— your eyes say you 
will. You used to look so in old days, and for- 
give me my caprie^ tiien. Do give me a little 
wine— we will drink to the memory of old 
days." 

Her eyes filled with tears ; and poor Scully's 
hand caused such a rattling and trembling of 
the glass and the decanter, that the Duke of 
Doldrum— who had been, during the course of 
this whispered sentimentaUty, describing h 
famous run with the Queen's hounds at the 
top of his voice— stopped at the jingling of 
the glass, and his tale was lost forever. Scully 
hastily drank his wine,- and Lady Gorgon 
turned round to her next neighbor, a little 
gentleman in black, between whom and her- 
self certain conscious looks passed. 

" I am glad poor Sir George is not here," 
said he, smiling. 

Lady Gorgon said, " Pooh, for shame!" The 
little gentleman was no other than Josiali 
Crampton, Esq., the eminent financier, and he 
was now going through the curious calcula- 
tion before mentioned, by which you bup a 
man far nothing. He intended to pay the very 
same price for Sir George Gorgon, too, but 
there was no need to tell the baronet so ; only 
of this the reader must be made aware. 

While Mr. Crampton was conducting this 
intrigue, which was to bring a new recruit to 
the Ministerial ranks, his mighty spirit conde- 
scended to ponder upon subjects of infinitely 
less importance, and to arrange plans for the 
welfare of his nephew and the young woman 
to whom he had made a present of his heart. 
These young persons, as we said before, had 
arranged to live in Mr. Perkins's own house in 
Bedford-Bow. It was of a peculiar construc- 
tion, and might more properly be called a 
house and a half ; for a snug little tenement 
of four chambers protruded from tlie back of 
the house into the garden. These rooms com- 
municated with the drawing-rooms occupied 
by Mr. Scully ; and Perkins, who acted a^ his 
friend and secretary, used frequently to sit in 
the one nearest the Member's study, in order 
that he might be close at hand to confer with 
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it great man. The rooms hod a private en- 
ace, too) wore newly deeoralod, and in 
Uiem the y<mug conple proposed to live; tlte 
kilclieu and garrets being tlielrs Ukawiae. 
Wliat more could thay need? We are ot>llgBiJ 
to be partioular in desoribing these apart- 
nienta, for extraordinary events occurred 
therein. 

To say the truth, until the present period 
Mr. (Brampton hod taken no great iiiteruat tu 
his nephew's marriiige, or, indeed, in the 
y<iliug man himself. The old gentleman was 
of a snturniue turn, and inclined to undnr- 
value the qualities of Mr. Perkins, which were 
idleness, simplicity, enthuaiaam, and easy gocd 

"Such fellows never do any thing in the 
world," he would say, and for such lie hod ac- 
cordingly the most profound contempt. But 
when, after John Perkins's repeated en- 
t^'eaties. he had lieen induced to make the ae- 
quaiiitance of Miss Gorgon, he became in- 
stantly charmed with her, and warmly 
espouaed her cause against Iier overbearing 
relatlona. 

At his suggestion she wrote beck to decline 
Sir George Gorgon's peremptory invitation, 
and hinted at the same time that she had at- 
tained an age and a position which enabled 
her to lie mistress of her own actions. To this 
letter there came an ana*er from Lady Qor- 
,gon which we shall not copy, but wliich 
simply stated that Mlaa Lucy Gorgon's con- 
duct was unchristian, ungrateful, unladylike, 
and immodeat; that the Qorgon family dis- 
owned her for the future, and left her at lib- 
erty to form whatever baae conneetlons she 
pleased. 

" A pretty world this," said Mr. Crampton, 
in a great rage, when the letterwas shown to 
him, "This same fellow, Scully, disauadea my 
iwphew from taking a place, because Scully 
wants it for himself. Tliia prude of a Lady 
Goi^n cries out ahame, and disowns an Iniio- 
amlahle girl : she a heartless jilt herself 
, and a heartless flirt now. The Pharisees ! 
thePhariseoal And to call mine a base family, 

Now, Lady Gorgon did not in the loaat know 
Mr. Ciumpton's connection witli Mr. Perkins, 
or she would have been much more guarded 
in her language ; but wliethflr she ^ew It or 
not, tlie old gentleman felt a huge indigna- 
tion, and determined t« have his revenge. 

" That's right, uncle! ShaS I call Gorgon 
out?" «ald tlie Impetuous young Perkins, who 

as all for blood. 

" John, you are a fool," a^d hia nncle. 

Ton shall hav*i a better revenge ; you shall 

• married from Sir George Gorgon's house, 
and you ahtUI see Mr. WiUiam HtC SouUy 
sold for nothing." This to the veteran dip- 
lomatist seemed to be the highest triumph 
which man oould poaalbly enjoy. 

' ' was very soon to take place ; and, as has 
I tile case ever since the world began, 
lan, lovely woman, was to be the cause of 
Scully's fall. The tender scene at Lord Man- 
li'ap'a was followed by many others ei|nally 
soutimeulal. Sir George Goi-gou callod upon 



his coliuague the vory next day, and _ 

with him a card from Lady Goi^n IdvIUI 
Mr. SciUly to dinner. The attorney e 
accepted the invitation, was received tu . 
Street by the whole amiable fiimily 
much respectful cordiality, and was pi 
to repeat hia visits as country neighbcq 
should. More than once did he oall, ail 
somehow always at the hour when Sir Q«oi| 
was away at hU club, or riding in the Pm 
or elsewhere engaged. Sir Geoi^ Gnrdo 
was very old, very feeble, very ti 
shattered In constitution. Lady Gon^on 
to impart her fears to Mr. Scully every 
he called there, and the tiympathizing a 
ney used to console her as best he might, tb 
Qeorge's country agent neglected the prop- 
erty—his lady consulted Mr. SouUy conoi 
lug it. He knew to a fraction how largB 
jointure was i how she was to have Oorgon 
Castle for her life; and bow, in the event of 
the young baronet's death (he, too, 
sickly poor boy), (he chief part of tliei 
bought by her money, would be at he 
lute disposaL 

" What a pity these odious polltJcs f 
me from having you for our agent I " wonIA 
Lody Gorgon auy ; and indeed Scully thougHt 
It was a pity too. Ambitious Scully t what 
wild notions filled his brain! He u 
talie leave of Lady Gorgon, and m 
upon these things; and when ho was goal, 
Sir George and her iadyahip used to laugh. 
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make him vote for Pincher," said the Gen- 
eral, " my peerage is secure. Ilawksby 
Oramptou as good as told me so." 

The point had been urged upon Mr, ScullJ 
repeatedly and adroitly. " In not Piiicliei'4 
morn experienced man than Manabnwr 
would Sir Qeorge say ta his guest over ItuAt 
wine. Scully allowed it. " Can't you vote ttr 
him on personal grounds, and say ho in Uh 
House?" Scully wished he eould,~how Iw 
wished lie could ! Kvery time the U«nenl 
coughed, Scully saw his friend's despnlH 
situation more and more, and thought tinr 
pleadant it would lie to be Lord of Qorgaa 
("astle. " Knowing my property," orled fr 
Qeoi^e, " as you do, and with your talBStt 
and integrity, what a comfort it wonld tw 
could 1 leave you as guardian to my boy t ""' 
tliese cursed |>olltios prevent it, my deu 
low. Why iriS you be a Radical f 
Scully cursed politics loo, " Hang the low- 
bred rogue, " added Sir George, when Wllltsni 
Pitt Scully left the house : " he will do ovwj- 
thlug butpromise." • 

" My dear General," said Lady GorgoUi 
sliding up to him and patting him on his uM 
yellow cheek—" my dear Georgy, U-U me OW 
thing,— are you jeious T' 

" Jealous, my dear I and jealous of Mot fel- 
low— pshaw ! " 

"Well, then, give me leave, and jrou shall 
have the promise to-morrow." 
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gave his accustomed knock at Scully's study, 
■ Which was only separated from his own sit- 
i ting-room by a double door, ^ohu had wisely 
"^foUowed his uncle's advice, and was on the 
best terms with the honorable Member. 

"Here are a few sentences," said he, 
"which I think may suit your purpose. Great 
pablic services— undeniable merit— years of 
Mtegrity — cause of reform, and Macabaw for- 
■ e?er I " He put down the paper. It was, in 
. taot, a speech in favor of Mr. Macabaw. 

" Hush," said Scully, rather surlily : for he 
was thinking how disagreeable it was to sup- 
port Macabaw ; and besides, there were clerks 
m the room, whom the thoughtless Perkins 
; bad not at first perceived. As soon us that 
.gentleman saw them, " You are busy, I see," 
continued he in a lower tone. " I came to say 
that I must be off duty to-day ; for I am en- 
gaged to take a walk with some ladies of my 
acquaintance." 
So saying, the light-hearted young man 
F placed his hat unceremoniously on his head, 
* and went off through his own door, humming 
a song. He was in such high spirits that he 
^did not even think of closing the doors of 
communication, and Scully looked after him 
with a sneer. 

"Ladies, forsooth," thought he; "I know 
who they are. This precious girl that he is 
fooling with, for one, I suppose." He was 
right: Perkins was off on the wings of love, to 
Bee Miss liucy ; and she and aunt Biggs and 
uncle Crampton had promised this very day 
to come and look at the apartments which 
Kre. John Perkins was to occupy with her 
happy husband. 

"Poor devil," so continued Mr. Scully's 
meditations, " it is almost too bad to do him 
out of his place ; but my Bob wants it, and 
J(An's girl has, I henr, seven thousand 
pounds. His uncle will get him another 
place before all tliat money is spent." And 
.herewith Mr. Scully began conning the 
speech whicii Perkins had made for him. 

He had not read it more than six times,— in 
troth, he was getting it by heart,— when his 
> bead clerk came to him from the front room 
: bearing a card : a footman had brought it, 
who said his lady was waiting below. Lady 
Gorgon's name was on the card ! To seize his 
bat and rush down stairs was, with Mr. 
Scully, the work of an inflnitesimekl portion of 
time. 

It was indeed Lady Gtorgon, in her Gorgon- 
ian chariot. 

" Mr. Scully,'* said she, popping her head 
out of window and smiling in a most engaging 
way, ** I want to speak to you on something 
yery particular indeed**-^nd she held him out 
her hand. Scully pressed it most tenderly : 
be hoped all heads in Bedford-Row were at 
the windows to see him, " I can't ask you in- 
to the carriage, for you see the governess is 
with me, and I want to talk secrets to you." 

" Shall I go and make a little promenade ?" 
said mademoiselle, innocently. And her mis- 
tress hated her for that speech. 

"Kg. Mr. Scully, I am sure, will let me 
'come in for five minutes ?" 



Mr. Scully was only too happy. My lady 
descended and walked up stairs, leaning on 
the happy solicitor's arm. But how should he 
manage ? The front room was consecrated to 
clerks; there were clerics too, as ill luck 
would have it, in his private room. " Per- 
kins is out for the day," thought Scully ; " I 
will take her into his room." And into Per- 
kins's room her— ay, and he shut the double 
doors after him too, and trembled as he 
thought of his own happiness. 

" What a charming little study," said Lady 
Gorgon, seating herself. And indeed it was 
very pretty: for Perkins had furnished it 
beautifully, and laid out a neat tray with 
cakes, a cold fowl, and sherry, to entertain 
his party withal. " And do you bacheloi's 
always live so well ?" continued she, pointing 
to the little cold collation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when h(^ 
saw it, and a dreadful suspicion crossed his 
soul ; but there was no need to trouble Lady 
Gorgon with explanations: therefore, at 
once, and with much presence of mind, he 
asked her to partake of his bachelor's fare (she 
would refuse Mr. Scully noticing that day). 
A pretty sight would it have 1 ion for young 
Perkins to see strangers so unceremoniously 
devouring his feast. She dranlv— Mr. Scully 
drank— and so emboldened was he by the 
draught that he actually seated himself by the 
side of Lady Gorgon, on John Perkins's new 
sofa. . 

Her ladyship had of course somethin.e: to say 
to him. She was a pious woman, and had 
suddenly conceived a violent wish for build- 
ing: a chapel-of-ease at Oldborough, to wliicli 
she entreated him to subscribe. She enlarged 
upon the benefits that the town would dei-ive 
from it, spoke of Sunday schools, sweet 
spiritual instruction, and the duty of all well- 
minded persons to give aid to the scheme. 

" I will subscribe a hundred pounds," said 
Scully, at the end of her ladyship's harangue : 
" would I not do anything for you ?" 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully," 
said the enthusiastic woman. (How the 
"dear" went burning through his soul!) 
" Ah !" added she, " if you tpould but do any- 
thing for me— if you, who are so eminently, 
so truly distinguished, in a religious point of 
view, would but see the trutli in polities too ; 
and if I could see your name among those of 
the true patriot party in this empire, how 
blest— oh! how blest, should I be ! Poor Sir 
George often says he should go to his grave 
happy could he but see you the guardian of 
of his boy ; and I, your old friend (tor M-e were 
friends, William), how I have wept to think of 
you as one of those who are bringing our mon- 
archy to ruin ! Do, do promise me this too !" 
And she took his hand, and pressed it between 
hers. 

The heart of William Pitt Scully, during 
this speech, was thumping up and down with 
a frightful velocity and strength. His old 
love, the agency of the Grorgon property— the 
dear widow— five thousand a year cleal^— 
thousand delicious hopes rushed va^ 
through his bndn, and almost took av" 
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reason. And there she sat— she, the loved 
one, pressing his hand and looking softly into 
his eyes. 

Down, down he plumped on his knees. 

"Juliana I" shrieked he, "don't take away 
your hand I My love— my only love I— speak 
but tliose blessed words again I Call me Wil- 
liam once more, and do with me what you 
wiU." 

Juliana east down her eyes, and said, in the 
very smallest type, 

"William!" 

—when the door opened, and in walked Mr. 
Crampton, leading Mrs. Biggs, who could 
hardly contain herself for laughing, and Mr. 
Jolm Perkins, who was squeezing the arm of 
' Miss Lucy. Tliey had heard every word of 
the two last speeches. 

For at the very moment when Lady Grorgon 
liad stopped at Mr. Scully's door, the four 
above-named individuals had issued from Great 
James Street into Bedford-Row. 

Lucy cried out that it was her aunt's car- 
riage, and they all saw Mr. Scully come out, 
bare-headed, in the sunshine, and my lady 
descend, and the pair go into the house. They 
meanwhile entered by Mr. Perkins's own 
private door, and had been occupied in ex- 
amining the delightful rooms on the ground- 
floor, which were to be his dining-room and 
library— from which they ascended a stair to 
visit the other two rooms, which were to form 
Mrs. John Perkins's drawing-room and bed- 
room. Now, whether it was that they trod 
softly, or that the stairs were covered with a 
grand new carpet and drugget, as was the 
case, or that the party within were too much 
occupied in themselves to heed any outward 
disturbances, I know not; but Lucy, who was 
advancing with John (he was saying some- 
thing about one of the apartments, the 
rogue!)— Lucy suddenly started and whisper- 
ed, " There is somebody in the rooms !" and at 
that instant began the speech already re- 
ported, " Thank you, thank you, dear Mr, 8euily,'* 
&c., &c., which was delivered by Lady Gk>rgon 
in a full, clear voice ; for, to do her ladyship 
justice, she had not one single grain of love for 
Mr. Scully, and, during the delivery of her 
little oration, was as cool as the coolest cu^ 
cumber. 

Then began the impassioned rejoinder, to 
which the four listened on the landing-place ; 
and then the little " WiiHam,'' as narrated 
above : at which juncture Mr. Crampton 
thought proper to rattle at the door, and, 
after a brief pause, to enter with his party. 

" William" had had time to bounce off his 
knees, and was on a chair at the other end of 
the room. 

*' What, Lady Gk>rgon I" said Mr. Crampton, 
with excellent surprise, " how delighted I am 
to see you I Always, I see, employed in works 
of charity" (the chapel-of-ease paper was on 
her knees), " and on such an occasion, too,— it 
is really the most wonderful coincidence I My 
dear madam, here is a silly fellow, a nephew 
of mine, who is going to marry a silly girl, a 
niece of your own.'* 



" Sir, I " began Lady Gorgon, risi 

* They heard every word," whisper 
Crampton, et^erly. " Come forwai 
Perkins, and show yourself." Mr. '. 
made a genteel bow. "Miss Lucy, pi 
shake hands with your aunt; and tl 
dear madam, is Mrs. Biggs, of Meckle 
Square, who, if she were not too old 
marry a gentleman in the Treasury, 
your very humble servant.'* And wi 
gallant speech, old Mr. Crampton bega 
ing everybody to sherry and cake. 

As for William Pitt Scully, he had 
peared, evaporated, in the most i 
sneaking way imaginable. Lady Gorge 
good her retreat presently, with much c 
her countenance undismayed, and Ik 
turned resolutely to the foe. 



About five days afterwards, that men 
contest took place in the House of Coe 
in which the partisans of Mr. Macabai 
so \ety nearly getting him the Speak 
On the day that the report of the debs 
peared in " The Times," there appean 
an announcement in " The Gazette " 
lows : — 

"The King has been pleased to a 
John Perking, Esq., to be Deputy-Sul 
troUer of his Majesty's Tape Oflice and 
of the Sealing-wax Department." 

Mr. Crampton showed this to his n 
with great glee, and was chuckling to 
how Mr. William Pitt Scully would be i 
ed, who had expected the place, whe] 
kins burst out laughing, and said, 
heavens, here is my own speech ! Scu 
spoken every word of it ; he has only 
Mr. Pincher's name in the place of M 
cabaw's." 

"He is ours now," responded his 
" and I told you toe would have him far n 
I told you, too, that you should be m 
from rir Grcorge Gorgon's, and here it 
Pf it/' 

It was a letter from Lady Gorgon, in 
she said tJiat, " had she known Mr. Perl 
be a nephew of her friend Mr. Crampto 
never for a moment would have oppos 
marriage with her niece, and she had y 
that morning to her dear Lucy, beggin 
the marriage breakfast should take pi 
Baker Street.*' 

" It shall be in Mecklenburgh Square 
John Perkins, stoutly ; and in Mecklen 
Square it was. 

William Pitt Scully, Esq., was, a 
Crampton said, hugely annoyed at the 
the place for Ids nephew. He had still 
ever, his hopes to look forward to, but 
were unluckily dashed by the coming 
the Whigs. As for Sir (Jeorge Gorgon, 
he came to ask about his peerage, Ha^ 
told him that they could not afford to loi 
in the Commons, for a Liberal Member 
infallibly fill his place. 

And now that the Tories are out ai 
Whigs are in, strange to say a Libera 
fill his place. This Liberal is no other 
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Sir Gteorge Giorgon himself, who is 
to be a lord, and his lady is still 
intriguing. So that the Members 
ough haye changed sides, and 
other with apostasy, and hate 



still longing 
devout and 
for Oldbor- 
tau^t each 
each other 



cordially. Mr. Grampton still chuckles over 
the manner in which he tricked them both, 
and talks of those five minutes during which 
he stood on the landing-place, and hatched 
and executed his " Bedford-Re v Conspiracy." 
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BY CHABIiES BISADB. 



There are nobs in the world, and there are 
snobs. 

I regret to say I belong to the latter 
department. 

There are men that roll through life, like a 
fire-new red ball going across Mr. Lord's 
crioket-ground on a sunshiny day ; there is 
another sort that have to rough it in general, 
and, above all, to fight tooth and nail for the 
quartern loaf, and not always win the battle. 
I am one of this lot. 

One comfort, folk are beginning to take an 
interest in us. I see nobs of the first water 
looking with a fatherly eye into our affairs— 
our leaden taxes and feather incomes; our 
fifteen per cent, on undeniable security, when 
tJie rich pay but three and a half ; our priva- 
tions and vexations ; our dirt and distresses ; 
and one day a literary gent, that knows my 
h(HTible story, assured me that my ups and 
downs would entertain the nobility, gentry, 
and commonalty of tliese realms. 

"Instead of grumbling to me," says he, 
** print your troubles, and I promise you all 
tiie world will read them, and laugh at them." 

" No doubt, sir," said I, rather ironical ; " all 
the world is at leisure for that." 

"Why, look at the signs of the times," says 
he; " can't you see workmen are up? so take 
OS wliile we are in the humor, and that is now. 
We shall not always be for squeezing honey 
oat of weeds, shall we ? " " Not likely, sir," 
says I. Says he, " How nice it will be to 
growl wholesale to a hundred thousand of 
your countrymen (which they do love a bit of 
a growl), instead of growling retail to a small 
tamily that has got hardened to you !" And 
there he had me ; for I am an Englishman, 
and proud of it, and attached to all the na- 
tional habits except delirium tremens. In 
short, what with him inflaming my dormant 
oonoeit, and me thinking, ** Well, I can but 
Bay my say, and then relapse into befitting 
aOenoe," I did one day lay down the gauge 
and take up the pen, in spite of my wife's 
sorrowful looks. 

8be says nothing, but you may see she does 
lot believe in the new tool, and that is cheer- 
ful and inspiriting to a beginner. 

However, there is a something that gives 
ae^more confidence than all my literary friend 



says about " workmen being up in tiie literary 
world," and that is, that I am not the hero of 
my own story. 

Small as I sit here behind my wife's crock- 
ery and my own fiddles, in this thundering 
hole, Wardour Street, I was 
connected with one of the 
females of modem times, 
run side by side with mine, 
romance that colors my humble life, and my 
safest excuse for intruding on the pubUc. 



for many years 
most celebrated 
Her adventures 
She is the bit of 



CHAPTER I. 

Father and mother lived in King Street, 
Soho : he was a fiddle-maker, and taught me 
the A B C of that science at odd times , for I 
had a regular education, and a very good one, 
at a school in West Street. This part of my 
fife was as smooth as glass. My troiibles did 
not begin till I was thirteen : at that age my 
mother died, and then I found out what she 
h€td been to me: that was the first and Worst 
grief ; the next I thought bad enough. Coming 
in from school one day, about nine months 
after her death, I found a woman sitting by 
the fire opposite father. 

I came to a stand in the middle of the floor, 
with two eyes like saucers, staring at the 
pair ; so my father introduced me. 

" This is your new mother. Anne, this is 
John !'* 

" Come and kiss me, John," says the lady. 
Instead of which John stood stock still, and 
burst out roaring and crying without the least 
leaving off staring, which, to be sure, was a 
cheerful, encouraging reception for a lady 
just «come into the family. I roared pretty 
hard for about ten seconds, then stopped 
dead short, and says I, with a sudden calm, 
the more awful for the storm that had raged 
before : "I'll go and tell Mr. Paley !'* and out 
I marched. 

Mr. Paley was a little humpbacked tailor, 
with the heart of a dove and the spirit of a 
lion or two. I made his acquaintance through 
pitching into two boys that were queering his 
protuberances all down Princess Street, Soho ; 
a kind of low humor he detested*; and he 
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ha<l taken quite a fancy to me. We were 
hand and glove, tlie old man and me. 

I ran to Paley and told him what had be- 
fallen upon the house. He was not struck all 
of a heap, as I thought he would be ; and he 
showed me it was legal, of which I had not an 
idea ; and his advice was : ** Put a good face 
on it, or the house will soon be too hot to hold 
you, boy." 

He was right. I don't know whether it was 
my fault or hers, or both's, but we could never 
mix. I had seen another face by that fire- 
side, and heard another voice in the house, 
that seemed to me a deal more melodious than 
hers, and the house did become hotter, and 
the inmates' looks colder than agreeable ; so 
one day I asked my father to settle me in some 
other house not less than a mile from King 
Street, Soho. He and stepmother jumped at 
the offer, and apprenticed me to Mr. Dawes. 
Here I learned more mysteries of guitar- 
making, violin- making, etc., etc., and lived in 
tolerable comfort nearly four years; there 
was a ripple on the water, though. My master 
had a brother, a thickset, heavy fellow, that 
used to bully my master, esi)eGially when he 
was groggy, and less able to take his own part. 
My master being a good fellow, I used to side 
with him, and this brought me a skinful of 
sore bones more than once, I can tell you. 
But one night, after some months of peace, I 
heard a terrible scrimmage, and, running into 
the shop-parlor, I found Dawes junior peg- 
ging into Dawes senior no allowiyice, and him 
crying blue murder. 

I was now an able-bodied youth between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age, and, having 
a little score of my own with the attacking 
party, I opened quite silent and business-like 
with a one, two, and knocked him into a cor- 
ner flat perpendicular. He was dumbfounded 
for a moment, but the next he came out like 
a bull at me. I stepped on one side, and met 
him with a blow on the side of the temple, and 
knocked him flat horizontal; and when he 
offered to rise I shook my fist at him, and 
threatened him he should come to grief if he 
dared to move. 

At this time he went on quite a different 
lay. He lay still, and feigned dissolution with 
considerable skill, to frighten us ; and I can't 
say I felt easy at all ; but my master, who 
took cheerful views of everything in his cups, 
got the enemy's tumbler of brandy and water, 
and with hiccoughs and absurd smiles, and a 
tea-spoon, deposited the contents gradually on 
the various parts of his body. 

" Lez revive 'm I" said he. 

This was low life to come to pass in a re- 
spectable tradesman's back parlor. But, when 
grog comes in at the door, good manners walk 
to the window, ready to take leave if re- 
quested. Where there is drink there is always 
degradation of some sort or degree ; put that 
in your tumblers and sip it I 

After this no more battles. The lowly ap- 
prentice's humble efforts (pugilistic) restored 
peace to his master's family. 

— iths of calm industry now rolled over, 
got into trouble by my own fault. 
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Looking back over the vaiions fanoiei^l 
and' opinions, and crotchets that have passedi 
through my head at one time or another, I 
find that, between the years of seventeen and^ 
twenty-four, a strange notion beset me; tt^ 
was this : that women are all angels. 

For this chimera I now began to suffer, and^ 
continued to at intervals till the error waii 
rooted out — with their assistance. 

There were two women in my master's 
house— his sister, aged twenty-four, and his I 
cook, aged tliirty-seven. With both these I^ 
fell ardently in love ; and so, with my senti-' 
ments, I should have with six, had the house 1 
held half a dozen. Unluckily, my affectionsi 
were not accompanied with the discretion 80. 
ticklish a situation called for. The ladies found' 
one another out, and I fell a victim to the 
virtuous indignation that fired three bosoms. 

The cook, in virtuous indignation that an- 
apprentice should woo his master's sister, told 
my master. 

The young lady, in virtuous indig. that a 
boy should make a fool of ** that old woman,* 
told my master, who, unluckily for me, was^ 
now the quondam Dawes junior ; Dawes senior!^ 
having retired from the active business, and 
turned sleeping and drinking partner. 

My master, whose v. i. was the strongest of 
the three, since it was him I had leathered, 
took me to Bow Street, made his complaint, 
and forced me to cancel my indentures ; the' 
cook, with tears, packed up my Sunday suH ; 
the young lady opened her bedroom door 
three inches, and shut it with a don't-come- 
anigh-me slam ; and I drifted out to London 
with eighteen-penee and my tools. 

On looking back on this incident of my life, 
I have a regret— a poignant one ; it is, that 
some good Christian did not give me a devil- 
ish good hiding into the bargain then and 
there. 

I did not feel quite strong enough in the 
spirits to go where I was sure to be blown up, 
so I skirted King Street and entered the 
Seven Dials, and went to Mr. Paley and con- 
fessed my sins. 

How differently the same thing is seen by 
different eyes ! All the morning I had been 
called a young villain, first by one. and then 
by another, till at last I began to see it. Mr. 
Paley viewed me in the light of martyr, I and 
remember I lell into his views on the spot. 

Paley was a man that had his little theory 
about women, and it differed from my juve- 
nile one. 

He held that women are at bottom the se- 
ducers, men the seduced. '* The men court 
the women, I grant you, but so it is the fish 
that runs after the bait," said he. "The 
women draw back? yes, and so does the 
angler draw back the bait when the fish are 
shy, don't he ? and then the silly gudgeons 
misunderstand the move, and make a rush at 
it, and get hooked— like you." 

Holding such vile sentiments, he shifted all 
the blame off my shoulders. He turned to 
and abused the whole gang, as he called the 
family in Litchfield Street I had just left, in- 
stead of reading me the lesson for the day. 
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le ought, and I should have listened 
him— perhaps. 

% then, don't hang your head like 
shouted the spunky little fellow, 
Ling and whimpering at your time of 
Te are going to have a jolly good suj)- 
i and I, that is what we are going to 
I you shall sleep here. My daughter 
lool ; you shall have her room. I am 
work— thirty shillings a week— that is 
or three, Lucy and you and me (himself 
' Your father isn't worth a bone but- 
1 your mother isn't worth the shank to 
your father, and your mother into the 
, for want of a better. You live with 
I snap your fingers at Dawes and all 
7— ha ! ha I a fine loss, to be sure. The 
, fool — cooks, and coquettes, and fiddle- 
rubbish not worth picking out of a 
-they be d-d I ' ' 

lo I was installed in Miss Paley's apart- 
even Dials ; and nothing would have 
ly adopted parent happier than forme 
my hands in my pockets, and live 
^oose and cabbage. But downright 
was never my character. I went 
X) all the fiddle-shops, and offered,, as 
brass, to make a violin, a tenor or a 
id bring it home. Most of them looked 
me, for it was necessary to trust me 
) wood, and to lend me one or two of 
ber class of tools, such as a tuming- 
1 a jointing-plane. 

St I came to Mr. Dodd, in Bemers 

Here my father's name stood me in 

Mr. Dodd risked his wood and the 

tools, and in eight days I brought 

Ith conceit and trepidation mixed in 

»art, a violin, which I had sometimes 

would frighten him, and sometimes 

Fould charm him. He took it up, gave 

^wirl round, satisfied himself it was a 

;ood, bad, or indifferent, put it in the 

along with the rest, and paid for it as 

d for a penny roll. I timidly pro- 

> make another for him ; he grunted a 

, whdch it did not seem to me araptur- 

letzler also ventured to give me work 
Idnd. For some months I wrought 
1 day, and amused myself with my 
Ions all the evening, selecting my pals 
le following classes: small actors, 
n, pedestrians, and clever discontented 
Ics ; one lot I never would have at any 
ind that was the stupid ones, that 
ily booze, and could not tell me any- 
jUd not know about pleasure, business, 

TBS a bright existence ; so it came to 

op. 

9 and the same time Miss Paley came 

id the fiddle trade took one of those 

I fancy trades are subject to. 

ttk. — ^no lodging without paying for it 

grewithaL 



CHAPTER n. 

John Beard, a friend of mine, was a painter 
and grainer. His art was to imitate oak, 
maple, walnut, satin-wood, etc., etc., upon 
vulgar deal, beech, or what not. 

This business works thus : first, a coat of 
oil-color is put on with a brush, and this color 
imitates what may be called the back- 
ground of the wood that is aimed at ; on this 
oil-background the champ, the fibre, the grain 
and figure, and all the incidents of the supe- 
rior wood, are imitated by various manoeuvres 
in water-colors, or, rather, in beer-colors, for 
beer is the approved medium. A coat of var- 
nish over all gives a unity to the work. 

Beard was out of employ ; so was I : bitter 
against London ; so was I. He sounded me 
about trying the country, and I agreed; and 
this was the first step of my many travels. 

We started the next day,— he with his 
brushes, and a few colors, and one or two thin 
panels painted by way of advertisement, and 
I with hope, inexperience, and threepence. 
On the road we spent this and his fivepence, 
and entered the town of Brentford towards 
nightfall as empty as drums and as hungry as 
wolves. 

What was to be done ? * After along discus- 
sion, we agreed to go the mayor of the tofm 
and tell him or case, and offer to paint his 
street door in the morning if he would save 
our lives for the night. 

We went to the mayor ; luckily for us, he 
had risen from nothing, as we were going to 
do, and so he knew exactly what we meant 
when we looked up in his face and Iftid 
our hands on our sausage-grinders. He gave 
us eighteen-pence and an order on a lodging- 
house, and put bounds to our gratitude by 
making us promise to let his street door alone. 
We thanked him from our hearts, supped and 
went to bed, and agreed the country (as wo 
two cockneys called Brentford) was chock-full 
of good fellows. 

The next day up early in the morning, and 
away to Hounslow. Here Beard sought work 
all through the town, and just when we were 
in despa& he got one door. We dined and 
slept on tliis door, but we could not sup off it ; 
we had twopence over, though, for the morn- 
ing, and walked on a penny roll each to 
Maidenhead. 

Here, as we entered the town, we passed a 
little house with the door painted oak, pud a 
brass plate announcing a pluml^r and 
glazier, and house-painter. Beard pulled up 
before this door in sorrowful contempt. " Now 
look here, John," says he, " here is a fellow 
living among the woods, and you would swear 
he never saw an oak plank in his life, to look 
at his work." 

Before so very long we came to another 
specimen : this was maple, and farther from 
Nature than a lawyer from heaven, as the say- 
ing is. "There, that will do," says Beard. "I'll 
tell you what it is, we must tiy a different move; 
it is no use looking for work ; folks will ouVj 
employ their own tnjkiQkft^ai^Bk.'^ ^^ tdms^ \r».0£v 
the prole&soT« ot \,\\€k «r\, «A, ^c» tcwlOsv ^\|«sis^" 
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Will they stomach that ?" said I. 
I think they will, as we are strangers and 
from London. Tou go and see whether tJiere 
is a fiddle to be doctored in the town, and 
meet me again in the market-place at t .^ elre 
o'clock.** 

I did meet him, ana torlorn enough I was. 
My trade had broke down in Maidenhead ; 
not a job of any sort. 

" Come to the public-house I " was his first 
word. That sounded well, I thought. 

We sat down to bread and cheese and beer, 
and he told his tale. 

It seems he went into a shop, told the 
master he was a painter and grainer from a 
great establishment in London, and was in 
the habit of travelling and instructing ])ro- 
vincial artists in the business. The man was 
a pompous sort of customer, and told Beard 
he knew the business as well as he did, bet- 
ter belike. 

Beard answered : " Then you are the only 
one liere that does ; for I've been all through 
the town, and anything wider from the mark 
than their oak and maple I never saw.** Then 
he quietly took down his panels and spread 
them out, and, looking out sharp, he noticed 
a sudden change copie over the man's face. 

"Well," says the man, "we reckon our- 
selves pretty good at it in this town. How- 
ever, I shouldn't mind seeing how you Lon- 
don chaps do it : what do you charge for a 
specimen ?" 

" My charge is two shillings a panel. What 
wood should you like to gain a notion of ?" 
raid Beard, as dry as a chip. 

** Well,— satin-wood." 

Beard painted a panel of satin-wood before 
his eyes, and, of course, it was done with great 
ease, and on a better system than had reached 
Maidenhead up to that time. *• Now,'* says 
Beard, " I must go to dinner." 

" Well, come back again, my lad," says the 
man, " and we will go in for something else." 
So Beard took his two shillings and met me 
as aforesaid. 

After dinner he asked for a private room. 

A private room," said I; " hadn't you better 
order our horse and gig out, and go and call 
on the rector ?" 

" None of your chaff," says he. 

When we got into the room he opened the 
business. 

" Tour trade is no good ; you must take to 
mine." 

" What I teach painters how to paint, when 
I don't know a stroke myself I " 

"Why not? You've only got it to learn; 
they have got to unlearn all they know; that 
is the only long process about it. I'll teach 
you in five minutes," says he : " look here." 
He then imitated oak before me, and made 
me doit. He corrected my first attempt; 
the second satisfied him : we then went on to 
maple, and so through all the woods he could 
mimic. He then returned to his customer, 
and I hunted in another part of the town, 
and before nightfall I actually gave three 
lessons to two protesson : it is amazing, but I 
\rue, that I, who bod been learning ten mia- ^ 



ntes, taught men who had been all 
at It — iir the country. 

One was so pleased with his tutc 
gave me a pint of beer besides m, 
thought he was poking fun wiiei 
offered it me. 

Beard and I met again triumpl 
had a rousing supper and a good 
the next day started for Henley, \ 
both did a small stroke of business, 
Aeading for the night. 

Our goal was Bristol. Beaid ha 
there. But as we zigzagged for tl 
the towns, we were three weeks v 
that city ; but we reached it at las 
disseminated the science of graining 
cities, and got good clothes and moj 
turh. 

At Bristol we parted. He *foun( 
employment the first day, and I vi 
fiddle-shops and offered my services. 
I was refused; at one or two I gc 
Jobs ; but at last I went to the right 
master agreed with me for piece-w 
large scale, and the terms were suci 
working quick and very steady I co 
about twenty-five shillings a week, 
kept two years, and might have 1< 
doubt,— but my employer's niece car 
with him. 

She was a woman ; and my theory 
full career at this date, mutual a 
lowed, and I asked her hand of h 
and insteadof that he gave me what t 
ish ladies get for the same offe 
sack. Off to London again, and the 
had saved by my industry just land 
the Seven Dials and sixpence over. 

I went to Paley, crestfallen as m 
heard my story, complimented m< 
energy, industry, and talent, regrett< 
istence of woman, and inveighed ag 
character and results. 

We went that evening to private tl 
in Berwick Street, and there I fell Id 
acquaintance in the fire-work line, 
ing my case, he told me I had just fa] 
the skies in time; his employer want4 
hand. 

The very next day behold me grinc 
sifting, and ramming powder at 
Town, and at it ten months. 

My evenings, when I was not unci 
own work to show its brilliancy, we 
spent in private theatricals. 

I hear a row made just now aboi 
matic school. 

" We have no dramatic schools," is 
Well, in the day I speak of there ti 
eral; why, I belonged to two. "^ 
brought to light an actor, but we succ 
far as to ruin more than one lad 'i 
brains enough to make a tradesmai 
heated those brains and they boiled i 
The way we destroyed youth was 
course nobody would pay a shiUin 
door to see us running wild amonj 
peare's lines like pigs broken into a 
so the expenses feU upon the actors, \ 
pa\^ a^eoT^ins to thQ value of thd p 
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- Bicliard the Third cost a puppy two 
; Richmond, fifteen ahillings ; and so 

that with us, as in the big world, 

went by wealth, not merit. I re- 
r this made me sore at the time; still, 
re two sides to everything : they say 
^ ui^ges men to crime ; mine saved me 
If I could have afforded, I would 
lurdered one or two characters that 
red with good reputation from Queen 
> Queen Victoria; but, as I couldn't 
b, others that could did it for me. 

in return for his cash, Richard, or 
, or Othello commanded tickets in 
ion ; for the tickets were only gratui- 
the spectators. 

)quently, at night, each important 
)layed not only to a most meiv>iful 
ie, but a large band of devoted friendly 
n it, who came, not to judge him, but 
to carry him through triumph- 
e an election. Now, when a vain, ig- 
ohap hears a lot of hands clapping, he 
; the sense to say to himself, *' paid 
f o, it is applause, and applause stamps 
secret opinion of himself. He was off 
noe before, and now he tumbles heel 

into the notion that he is a genius ; 
lis commercial prospects after the two 
that went in Richard or Beverley, and 
Waterloo Bridge spouting, 

A. fieo for the shop and poplins base i 
Counto-, aTaant I I on his sonthem bank 
Wm fire the Thames.'' 

e, t^us singing, goes over the water. 
J won't have him at the Surrey or the 
he takes to the country ; and, while 
ley lasts, and he can pay the mis- 
r of a small theatre, he gets leave to 
li Richard and Hamlet. But when 
ey is gonCj and he wants to be paid 
ard & Co., they laugh at him, and put 
IB right placed and that is a utility, 
lapa ends a '* super ;" when, if he had 
. a coxcomb, he might have sold rib- 
a man to his dying day. 
d our dramatic scriools ruined more 
\ or two of this sort by means of his 
I my young days. 

>Terty saved me. The conceit was 
^ast abundance, but not the funds to 
;e myself with such choice liquors as 
l( Co. Kotiiing above old Gobbo (five 
\ ever fell to my lot and by my talent. 
I had made and let off fire-works for a 
ths, I thought I could make more as 
r-master . than a rocket-man. I had 
pound or two. Most of my friends 
1 me from the attempt; but Paley 
jet him alone now; don't keep him 
e ia bom to rise. Ill risk a pound on 
o, by dint of several smaU loans, I 
laterials and made a set of fire-works 
md agreed with ihe keeper of some 
9118 at Hunpstead for the spot. 
l^>pointed Ume, attended by a trusty 
Crieiids, I put them up ; and, when I 
D an intolerable sum at the door, I let 

olf* 



But tliey did not all profit by the porniii:- 
sioii. Some went, but others, wliose supposed 
destination was tlie sky, noared about as l i;.h 
as a house, then returned and forgot their 
wild nature, and performed the office of our 
household fiLres upon tlie clothes of my visit- 
ors; and some faithful spirits, like old do- 
mestics, would not leave their master at any 
price — would not take tlieir discharge. Then 
there was a row, and 1 should have been 
mauled, but my guards rallied round me and 
brought me off with whole bones, and marched 
back to London with me, quizzing me, and 
drinking at my expense. The publican re- 
fused to give me my promised fee, and my loss 
by ambition was twenty-eight shillings and 
my reputation— if you could call that a loss. 

Was not I quizzed up and down the Seven 
Dials I Paley alone contrived to stand out in 
my favor. *' Nonsense ! a first attempt," 
said he ; " they mostly fail. Dont you give 
in for those fools I I'll tell you a story. There 
was a chap in prison— I forget his name. He 
lived in the old times, a few hundred years ago. 
I can't justly say how many. He had failed— 
at something or other— I don't know how 
many times, and there he was. Well, Jack, 
one day he notices a spider climbing up a thun- 
dering great slippery stone in the wall. She 
got a little way, then down she fell ; up again, 
and tries it on again ; down again. Ah I says 
the man, you will never do it. But the spider 
was game. She got six falls, but, by George I 
the seventh trial she got up. So the gentle- 
man says, ' A man ought to have as much 
heart as a spider; I won't give in till the 
seveuth trial.' Bless you, long before the 
seventh he carried all before him, and got to 
be King of England — or something." 

** King of England ! " said I ; " that was a 
move upward out of the stone jug." 

" Well," said Paley the hopeful, " you can't 
be King of England, but you may be the fiJre- 
king— he! he!— if you are true to powder. 
How much money do you want to try again 7" 

I was nettled at my failure ; and, fired by 
Paley and his spider, I scraped together a few 
pounds once more, and advertised a display 
of fire-works for a certain Monday night. 

On the Sunday afternoon Paley and I hap- 
pened to walk on the Hampstead Road, and 
near the Adam and Eve we fell in with an 
announcement of fire-works. On the bill ap- 
peared, in enormous letters, the following : 

" No CONNECTION WITH THB blSGRAOEnJIi EX- 
HIBITION THAT TOOK PLACE LAST FRIDAY 
WEEK ! !" 

Paley was in a towering passion ''Look 
here, John," says he ; ** but never you mind ; 
it won't be here long, for I'll tear it down in 
about half a moment." 

" No, you must not do that," said I, a little 
nervous. 

" Why not, you poor-spirited muff ? " shouts 
the little fellow ; *' let me aloue— let me get at 
it— what are you holding me for ? *' 

" No I no I no I Well, tl\«\i- 

" Well, then, v\va\.\'^ 
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" What then, it is mine." 

"What is yours?" 

"That advertisement." 

" How can it be yours, when it insults you ?" 

" Oh, business before vanity." 

" Well, I am blessed ! Here*s a go. Look 
here, now ; " and he began to split his sides 
laughing; but all of a sudden he turned 
awful grave ; " You. will rise, my lad ; this is 
genuine tident; they might as well try to 
keep a balloon down." In short, my friend, 
who was as honest as the day in his own say- 
ings and doings, admired this bit of rasoality 
in me, and augured the happiest results. 

That district of London which is called the 
Seven Dials was now divided into two great 
parties ; one augured for me a brilliant suc- 
cess next day, the other a dead failure. The 
latter party numbered many names unknown 
to fame, the former consisted of Paley. I was 
neuter, distrusting, not my merits, but what 
I called my luck. 

On Monday afternoon I was busy putting 
out the lire-works, nailing them to their posts, 
etc. Towards evening it began to rain so 
heavily that they had to be taken in, and the 
whole thing given up ; it was postponed to 
Thursday.. 

On Thursday night we had a good assem- 
bly ; the sum taken at the doors exceeded my 
expectation. I had my misgivings on 
account of the rain that had fallen on my 
kicl^shaws Monday evening, so I began witli 
those articles I had taken in first out of the 
rain. They went off splendidly, and my per- 
sonal friends were astounded; but soon my 
poverty began to tell. Instead of having 
many hands to save the fireworks from wet, I 
had been alone, and of course much time had 
been lost in getting them under cover. We 
began now to get among the damp lot, and 
science was lost in chance ; some would and 
some wouldn't, and the people began to goose 
me. 

A rocket or two that fizzled themselves out 
without rising a foot inflamed their angry 
passions ; so I announced two fiery pigeons. 

The fiery pigeon is a pretty fire-work 
enough. It is of the nature of a rocket, but, 
being on a string, it travels backward and 
forward between two termini, to which 
the string is fixed. When there are two 
strings and two pigeons, the fiery wings race 
one another across the ground, and charm 
the gazing throng. One of my t«rmini was a 
tree at the extremity of the gardens. Up this 
tree I mounted in my shirt-sleeves with my 
birds. The people surrounded the tree, and 
were dead silent. I could see their final ver- 
dict and my fate hung on these pigeons. I 
placed them, and with a beating heart lighted 
their matches. To my horror, one did not 
move. I' might as well have tried to explode 
green sticks. The other started and went off 
witli great resolution and accompanying 
ohoorg towards the opposite side. But mid- 
'ddenly stopped, and the cheers with 
I not come to an end all at once, but 
azed gradually out of it like water. 
f derision was hurled up Into the 



tree at me; but, worse than that, 1 
down, I saw in the moonlight a hi 
stern faces, with eyes like red-hot em 
in which I read my fate. They were -^ 
for me to come down, like terriers for a 
a trap, and I felt by the look of thei 
they would kill me, or near it. I crept 
a bough, the end of which cleared th( 
and overhung the road. I determii 
break my neck sooner than fall in 
hands of an insulted public. An imi 
orange whizzed by my ear, and an 
knocked my hat out of the premis 
crouched and clung ; luckily, I was on a 
bough, long, tapering, and tough; it 
with me like a rainbow. A stick or t^ 
whizzed past my ear, and it began t 
fruitf I held on Ike grim death, till th 
was within six feet of me, and then di 
and ran off home, like a dog with a ke 
his tail. Meantime a rush was made 
gate to cut me off ; but it was too late 
garden meandered, and my executi 
when they got to the outside, saw nothi 
a flitting spectre— me in my shirt i 
making for the Seven Dials. 

Mr. and Miss Paley were seated by 
fire, and, as I afterward learned. Pale 
recommending her to me for a husban 
explaining to her at some length why 
sure to rise in the world, when a fig 
shirt-sleeves, begrimed with gunpowde 
no hat, burst into the room, and shranl 
out a word into the comer by the fire. 

Miss Palev looked up, and then be{ 
look down afn snigger. Her father sti 
me, and after a while I could see him 
teeth and nerve his obstinate old heart 
coming struggle. 

" Well, how did it happen ?" said 
last. ** Where is your coat ?" 

I told him the whole story. 

Miss Paley had her hand to her mo 
the time, afraid to give vent to the f 
proper to the occasion because of her f ; 

" Now answer me one question. Ha 
got their money ?"tsays Paley. 

"Yes, I have got their money, fc 
matter." 

" Well, then, what need you care ? li 
all right ; and if they had gone off they 
have been all over by now, just the sai 
wants his supper, Lucy. Give us som 
hot, to make us forget our squibs ^d ori 
or we shall die of a broken heait, all 
poor fainting souls. Such a calamity I 
rain wetted them through, — ^that is al 
couldn't fight against the elements, 
you ? Lay the cloth, girl." 

"But, Mr. Paley," whined I, "the 
got my new coat, and you may be sur 
have torn it limb from jacket." 

" Have they ?" cried he ; " well, ths 
comfort, any way. Your new coat, eh ? 
it hung on the boy's back like an ol( 
Do you see this bit of cloth ? I shall ma 
a Sunday coat with this, and then you 
Fetch a quart to-night, girl, instead 
pint : the fire-king is going to do us the 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was now time that Miss Paley should suf- 
fer the penalty of her sex. She was a come- 
ly, good-humored, and sensible girl. We used 
^ often to walk out together on Sundays, and 
I Tery friendly we were. I used to teU her she 
vas the flower of her sex, and she used to 
laugh at that. One Sunday I spoke more 
pMnly, and laid my heart, my thirteen shil- 
lings, the fruit of my last imposture on the 
puBlio, and my various arts, at her feet, out 
walking. 

A proposal of this sort, if I may trust the 
stories I read, produces thrilling effects. If 
i agreeable the ladies either refuse in order to 
tmnent themselves, which act of virtue justi- 
fies them, they think, in tormenting the man 
they love, or else they show their rapturous 
assent by bursting out crying, or by fainting 
away, or their lips turning cold, and other 
algns proper to a disordered stomach ; if it is 
to be " no," they are almost as much cut up 
about it, and say no like yes, which has the 
lu^py result of leaving him hope and pro- 
longing his pain. Miss Paley did quite differ- 
ent. She blushed a little, and smiled archly, 
and said : " Now, John, you * and I are good 
tCriends, and I like you very much, and I will 
walk with you and laugh with you as 
much as you like ; but I have been engaged 
^liese two years to Charles Hook, and I love 
Idm, John." 

"Do you, Lucy?" 

" Yes," under her breath a bit. , 

"OhI" 

" So, if we are to be friends, you must not 
imt that question to me again John. What 
do you say ? we are to be friends, are we not ?" 
mud she put out her hand. 
" Yes, Lucy." 

" And, John, you need not go for to tell my 
rather ; what is the use vexing him ? He .has 
lipt a notion, but it will pass away in time." 

I consented, of course, and Lucy and I 
■irere friends. 

Mr. Paley somehow suspected which way 
daughter's heart turned, and not long 
a neighbor told me he heard him quizzing 
unmercifully for her bad judgment. As 
harshness or tyranny, that was not under 
skin, as the saying is. He wound up with 
g her that John was a man safe to rise. 
L '** I hope he may, father, I am sure/' says 
Rooy. 

fi ^ Well, and can't you see he is the man for 
JoaV* 
** No, father, I can't see that— he I he I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

i don't think I have been penniless not a 
tzen times in my life. When I get down to 
^openoe or threepence, which is very fre- 
ent indeed, something is apt to turn up and 
ise me to silver once more, and there I stick. 
m»nt about this time I lay out of work for a 
pong time, and was reduced to the lowest ebb. 



In this condition, a friend of mine took me to 
the " Harp," in Little Russell Street, to meet 
Mr. Webb, the manager of a strolling com- 
pany. Mr. Webb was beating London for 
recruits to complete his company, which lay 
at Bishops Stortford, but which, owing to de- 
sertions, was not numerous enough to mas-' 
sacre five-act plays. I instantly offered to go 
as carpenter and scene-shifter. To this he 
demurred; he was provided with them al- 
ready ; he wanted actors. To this I objected, 
not that I cared to what sort of work I turned 
my hand, but in these companies a carpenter 
is paid for his day's work according to his 
agreement, but the actots are remunerated 
by a share in the night's profits, and the pro- 
fits are often written in the following figures :' 
£0 09. Od, 

However, Mr. Webb was firm ; he had no 
carpenter's place to offer me, so I was obliged 
to lower my pretensions. I agreed then to be 
an actor. I was cast as Father Philip, in the 
" Iron Chest," next evening, my share of the 
profits to be one-eighth. I borrowed a shil- 
ling, and my friend Johnstone and I walked 
all the way to Bishops Stortford. We played 
the "Iron Chest" and divided the profits. 
Hitherto I had been in the mechanical arts ; 
this was my first step into the fine ones. 
Father Philip's share of the "Chest" was 
2id, 

Now, this might be a just remuneration for 
the performance— I almost think it was ; but 
it left the walk, thirty miles, not accounted 
for. 

The next night I was cast in " Jerry Sneak." 
I had no objection to the part, only, under 
existing circumstances, the place to play it 
seemed to me to be the road to London, not the 
boards of Bishops Stortford ; so I sneaked off 
toward the Seven Dials. Johnstone, though 
cast for the hero, was of Jerry's mind, and 
sneaked away along with him. 

We had made -but twelve miles when the 
manager and a constable came up with us. 
Those were peremptory days ; they offered us 
our choice of the fine arts again, or prison. 
After a natural hesitation, we chose the arts, and 
were driven back to them like sheep. Night's 
profits 5d, In the morning the whole com- 
pany dissolved away Ike a snowball. John- 
stone and I had a meagre breakfast, and 
walked on it twenty-six miles. He was a 
stout fellow,— shone in brigands,— he en- 
couraged and helped me along ; but at last I 
could go no farther. 

My slighter frame was quite worn ont with 
hunger and fatigue. ** Leave me," I said ; 
" perhaps some charitable hand will aid me, 
and if not, why then I shall die ; and I don t 
care if I do, for I have lost all hope." 

"Nonsense!" cried the fine fellow. "I'll 
carry you home on my back sooner than leave 
you. Die ? that is a word a man should never 
say. Come I courage ! only four miles more." 

No. I could not move from the spot. I was 
what I believe seldom really happens to any 
man— dead beat, body and soul. 

I sank down on a heap of stones. Johnstone 
sat down beside me. 



[" — 
Tile sun was just Betting, 11 was a 
luiik.uu(—sllirviiig people to liu (lul, tiu at" 
all night. A mim van stand uold, and Im 
It^ht with hunger; but put thoBS tiv( 
gutiier, and life is siwii esliaustod. 
At last a rumble was J^eard, and presently 
on empty coul- wagon oame up. A coaU 
hoii.-er sat on tbe shaft, and another walked 
by the side. Johustoue went to meet them; 
they [topped ; 1 saw him pointing to me, aul 
talking oai'atjBtly. 
Till! men came up to me ; they took tiiikl of 
me, and shot me Into a eart like a huiidi'ed- 
wuight pf ooal, '■ Why, he ia starving with 
eold," s^d one of tlieoi. and he flung half 
a dozen empty sficks oyer me, and on we went. 
At the Drat pubtiu ttie wagon stopped, and 
' soon one of my Hew friends, with a cheerful 

Ivoioe, brought a peirter flagon of porter to 
me. I slpi>od it, " Don't be afraid of tt,"' 
cried he; "down with It; It is meat and drink, 
that Is." And, indeed, so I found it. It wa4 
a heavenly aolld liquiii to me ; It was " stout" 
by name and " stout" by nature. 
These good fellows, whom men du right to 
call ijlaok diamonds, eanied me eate into (lie 
Strand, and thenue, buing now quit« my own 
mikti again, I reached the Seven Dials, Paley 
was in bed. He came down directly 111 hU 
nightgown, luid li)^hted a fire, and pulled a 
pieee of oold beef out of the cupboard, and 
clieei'od me as usual, but in a fatherly way 
this time ; and of course, at my age, I w^is 
Boon all right again, and going to tiike the 
world by storm to-morrow morning. He left 
me for a while and went up stairs. Presently 
he came down agmn. 
■' Your bed is ready, John." 
" Why," said I, " you hare not three 
" Iiuey Is on a visit," siUd he ; then he paused. 
"Stop a bit ; m warm your bed." 
He took me up staira to my old room, and 
vrarued the bed. I, like a thoughtless young 
fool, rolled into it, half gone with sleep, and 
never woke till ten next morning. 

I dou't know what the reader will think of 
me when I tell him that the old man had 
turned Lucy out of her room into his own. imd 
sat all night by the flre that I might lie soft 
after my troubles. Ah ! lie was a bit of steel. 
And have you left me, and eau I share no 
more sorrow or joy with you in this world ? 
I Kh! dear, it makes me miaty to think of the 

^^^ old mau,^after all these years. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I used often to repiiir and doctor a violin 

fur a geut whom 1 etiaU call Chaplin. He 

played in the orchestra of the Adelpbl 

Tlieatre. Mr. Chaplin was not only a 

-. but a frleud. He saw how badly olT 

, and had a great desire to serve me. Now 

happened that Mr. Yates, the manager, 

was going to give an entertoiument he ealleil 

his " At Homes," and Uiie took but a small 

iiroliestra, of which Mr. Chaplin was to be the 

'yader; ao be was allowed to engage the other 



^^fe It HO bap 
^^^K was goini 
^^B his "At I 
^^^^ ortihestra 




instruments, and lie uctuall; 
to be a seeond v iolin. 

I stared at him. " How 

" Why, I often hear you 

" Yes, and I alwoys play 
perhaps you have observed that 

" I notJoe it is always a sloi 
ell 7 Never mind, this is the only thing I 
think of to serve you ; you must strum oM 
something; it will be a good thing for you, 
you know." 

" Well," said I, " if Mr. Tatcs will pmnM 
to sing nothing faster than ' Je-rii-sa-lem, Btf 
liap-py liome,' I'll accompany him.'' 

No, he would not be laughed out of It ; Im 
was determined to put money In my pockety 
ami would take tio denial. "Next Mondl^ 
you will have the goodness \a meet me at tilQ 
theatre at six o'clock witli your Dddle. P1«JF 
liow you like, play inaudible, for what I oaivi 
but play and draw your weekly salary yofl 
must (iiid shall. " 

" Play inaudible,"— these words sunk to IM 
very bottom of me,—" play inaudible." 

Ifellintoabron-nstudy ; it lasted tliree dVf 
and three niglits ; floally, to my good patrooll 
great content, I eonsented to come up to (M 
scratch, and Monday night I had the bardl* 
hood to present myself In the music-room uf 
the Adelphi. My violin was a ringing on& I 
tuned up the loudest of them all, and Un 
Chaplin's eye rested on me with an approrlng 
glance. 

Time was colled. We played an ovntiini 
and aocompaoled Mr. Yates In his rocllntiT> 
auB songs,. and performed pieces and mlM 6* 
tween the acts, etc. Tlio leader's eye of" 
fell on me, and when it did, he saw the H- -,^ 
oonsoientious workman of the crew ploUfcUU 
every note with singular care and dillgenoo. ' 

In this same little orchestra was Jul 
Bates, another favorite of Mr. Chaplin, s 
an experienced fiddler. 

This young man was a great ohnm of ndl 
He was a fine honest young fellow, but I 
rather a saturnine temper. He was 
movable to mirtli at any price. He * 
play without a smile to a new pantomh 
stuck there all night, like Solomon out 
black marble with a white choker, as s 
OS a tomb, with hundreds laughing all w 

Oiioe or twice while we were at work I ri 
Mr. Chaplin look at Bates, knowing if 
were chums, and whenever he did, X 
tlie young one bit his lips and turned a 
a beet-root. After the lights were out 
Chaplin congratulated me before Ol 
" There, you see, It is not so very hard j \ 
hang me if you did not saw away ai 
the iiesl I ! 1" At these words Bates gftTa 
sort of yell and ran home. Mr. Cliaplin k "~^ 
afer him with siwprise. "There's some 
delight up Iwtween you two," said I 
shall find it out." 

Nextnlgbtin tiie tuning-room my B4j 
BO resonant It attracted attention, i " ' 
two asked leave to try It. "Why n 
During work Mr, Chaplin hod 
me and one on Buteti, and oaugtit tl 
spirtttiou ruuniug down my luoe, r' 
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, simpering for the fli^t time in the history of 
; theAdelphi. 



" What has come over Jem Bates ?" said Mr. 

• Chaplin to me ; ** the lad is all changed. You 

r have put some of your late gunpowder into 

him ; there is something up between you two." 

I After the play he got us together, and he 

looked Bates in the face, and just said to him, 

"Ehr 

\ At this wholesale interrogatory Bates laid 

hold of himself tight. "No, Mr. Chaplin, sir, I 

' oan*t; it will kill me when it does come out of 

me.'* 

" When what comes out ? You young rascals, 
if you don't both of you tell me, I'll break my 
fiddle over Bates, and Jack shall mend it free 
i of expense gratis for nothing, that is how I'll 
serve mutineers ; come, out with it I" 
" TeU him, John," said Bat«s demurely. 
"No," said I, "tell him yourself, if you 
, think it will gratify him." I had my doubts. 
" Well," said Bates, " it is ungrateful to keep 
you out of it, sir, so— he! he I— I'll teU you, 
sir— this second violin has two bows in his 
violin-case." 

" Well, stupid, what is commoner than that 
for a fiddler?" 

" But this is not a fiddler," squeaked Bates ; 
•*he'8 only a bower. Oh ! oh ! oh !" 
" Only a bower ?" 

."No! Oh! Oh! I shaU die; it will kill 
me." I gave a sort of ghastly grin myself. 

" You unconscionable* scoundrels!" shouted 
Hr. Chaplin ; "there, look at this Bates ; he is 
at it again ; a fellow that the very clown 
oould never raise a laugh out of, and now I 
see him all night smirking and grinning, and 
looking down like a jackdaw that has got his 
claw on a thimble. If you don't speak out, I'U 
knock your two tormenting skulls together 
till tliey roll off down the gutter side by side, 
chuckling and giggling all day and all night." 
At this direful, mysterious threat Bates com- 
posed himself. "The powor is all out of my 
body, sir, so now I can tell you." 

He then in faint tones gave this explana- 
tion, which my guilty looks confirmed : " one 
of his bows is resined, sir— that one is the 
toner. I don't know whether you have ob- 
wrved, but he tunes rather louder than any 
two of 119. Oh, dear, it is coming again !" 

" Dont be a fool, now. Yes, I have noticed 
tliat." 

" The other bow, Mr. Chaplin, sir, the other 
bow is soaped— well soaped, sir, for orchestral 
vae. Ugh! ugh!" 
"Oh, the varmint!" 

Bates continued. " You take a look at him, 
K--you see him fingering and bowing like mad, 
i-4mt as for sound you know what a greasy 
•bow is r 

, " Of course I do. I don't wonder at your 
laughing— lia ! ha! ha! Oh, the thief!— 
When I think of his diligent face, and him 
Wiaking his right wHst like Viotti." 

" Mind your pockets, though ; he knows too 
Qinoh.'* 

It was now my turn to si>eak. " I am glad 
^ou like the idea, sir," said I, " for it comes 
Crom you." 



»»> 



" How can you say that ?" 

"What did you tell me to do?' 

" I didnt tell you to do that. I don't re- 
member what I told him, Bates,— not to the 
letter " 

" Told him to play inaudible ! ! !" 

" Well, I never!" said Mr. Chaplin. 

" Those were your words, sir ; they did not 
fall to the ground, you see." 

My position in the orchestra, and the situa- 
tions that arose out of it, were meat and 
drink to my two friends. With the gentry, 
whose lives are a succession of amusements, a 
joke soon wears out, no doubt ; but we poor 
fellows can't let one go cheap. How do we 
know how long it may be before Heaven 
sends us another f A joke falling among us 
is like a rat in a kennel of terriers. 

At intricate passages the first violin used to 
look at the tenor, and then at me, and wink, and 
they both swelled with innocent enjoyment, 
till at last unknown powers of gayety budded 
in Bates. With quizzing his friend he learned 
to take a jest, so much so, tliat one night, Mr 
Yates being funnier than usual, if possible, a 
single horse-laugh suddenly exploded among 
the fiddles. This was Bates, gone off all in a 
moment, after his trigger being pulled so 
many years to no purpose. Mr. Yates looked 
down with gratified surprise. 

"Halloo! Brains got in the orchestra! 
after that, any thing !" 

But do you think it was fun to me, all this ? 
I declare I suffered the torture of the— you 
know what. I never felt safe a moment. I 
had placed myself next to an old fiddler who 
was deaf, but he somehow smelt at times that 
I was shirking, and then he used to (yy, " Pull 
out ; pull out ; you don't pull out." 

" How can you say so ?" I used to reply, 
and. then saw away like mad ; when, so con- 
nected are the senses of sight and hearing 
apparently, the old fellow used to smile and 
be at peace. He saw me pull, and so he heard 
me pull out. Then sometimes friends of the 
other performers would be in the orchestra, 
and peep over me, and say' civil things, 
and I wish them farther, civilities and all. 
But it is a fact that for two montlis I gesticu- 
lated in that orchestra without a soul finding 
out that I was not suiting the note to the 
action. 

At last we broke up, to my great relief, but 
I did not leave the theatre. Mr. Widger, Mr. 
Yates's dresser, got me a place behind the 
scenes at nine shillings per week. 

I used to dress Mr. Reeve, and run for his 
brandies and waters, which kept me on the 
trot, and do odd jobs. 

But I was now to make the acquaintance 
that colored all my life, or the cream of it. 
My time was come to move in a wider circle 
of men and things, and really to do what so 
many fancy they have done,— to see the 
world. 

In the month of April, 1828, Mr. Yates, 
theatrical manager, found his nightly re- 
ceipts rail below his nightly expenses. In this 
situation, a manager falls upon one of two 
things,— a spectacle or a star, Mr. Yates pre- 
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'W-r;^^ of great 

^•^'•*'''*'**^ Sm «^*ity. She had 

nw^ INvlVmiiiik in a play at 
,>r»n,N.«iv'i;i^'vwiM^« gn*t aenaation in 

or WW" rj^ >^,kW twin Uie Bant in Eng- 
^HLJ^La ^** *fc^*^« •*=»«** merely as an 
i ^JX-^ r^^lwMor, an Italian called 
^^Th^ iKluSITtart f onnd out her 
L^Hm JJl ww*i«il owner was a M. Huguet, 
!!^iWwJ^^ She joined 

?;:? ^5*^^ *' '''*'*''' ""' ^ "^ 

'*'CliL?iJft^^ wcpeotlition in the theatre 
- !!m^v< TtM» play in which she was to 
''":X^^^ J^Jphint of the King of 
E' V«^^«* <^i« and rehearsed seyeral times : 
r mI^M«ilHvw«^ was built for Iier at the back 
!!f «h^ *tt«^ •»** ^n® ^® afternoon, sure 
^LvlIIh <JM^ arriTed with aU her train, one or 
irr?C Wh uarion, yiz., her owner, M. Hu- 
mU ili^vttoh^; her principal keeper, Tom 

SJJli (Kitfmh>: her subordinates, ^Bernard 

FTMH^hV an<t »» Italian nicknamed Pippin. 
^ arrt wd at the stage door in Maiden Lane, 
aiHl *^^n •'**** ***® messenger was sent to Mr. 
Yat««Vi house. 
•• Ki«»nhant*8 come, sir." 
.« >v<4U let them put her in the place buUt 
f^ hw, and ril come and see her." 
** They can't do that, sir."* 
•* Why not?" 

" Lai bless you, sir, she might get her foot 
Into the theatre, but how is her body to come 
through* the stage door ? Why, she is almost 
as big as the house." 

Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was the 
elephant standing all across Maiden Lane, — 
all traffic interrupted except what could pass 
under her belly,— and such a crowd,— my 

eye! 

Mr. Yates put his hands in his pockets and 
took a quiet look at the state of affairs. 

** You must make a hole in the wall," said 

he. 

Pickaxes went to work, and made a hole, or 
rather a frightful chasm, in the theatre, and 
when it looked about two-thirds her size, 
Elliot said, ** Stop ! " He then gave her a 
sharp order, and the first specimen we saw of 
her cleverness was her doubling herself to- 
gether and creeping in through that hole, 
bending her fore knees, and afterwards rising 
and dragging her hind legs horizontally, and 
she disappeared like an enormous mole bur- 
rowing into the theatre. 

Mademoiselle Djek's bills were posted all 
over the town, and everything done to make 
her take, and on the following Tuesday the 
theatre was pretty well filled by the public 
the manager also took care to have a strong 
party in the pit. In short, she was nursed as 
other stars are upon their (Ubtgt, 

Night came; aU was anxiety behind the 
■*' and expectation in front. 
green curtain drew up, and Mr. Yates 
I on in blaok dress-eoat and white Idd 



gloves, like a private gentleman just 
out of a bandbox at the queen's ball, 
the boy to talk to the public ; soft sa 
dignified reproach,— friendly intercoui 
had them all at his fingers' ends. This 
was the easy tone of refined conve 
upon the intelligent creature he was pri 
to introduce to tliem. I remember 
course as well as if it was yesterday. 

" The elephant," said Mr. Yates, "is 
vel of nature. We are now to have the 
ure of showing her to you as taki 
place in art." Then he praised the t 
and beneficence of creation. " Amo 
small animals, such as cats and men, t 
to be found such a thing as spite ; tre 
ditto ; and love of mischief, and even < 
at odd times ; but here is a creature w 
power to pull down our houses about o 
like Samson, but a heart that will not 1 
hurt a fly. Properly to appreciate hei 
character, consider what a thing po 
see how it tries us,— how often in his 
has turned men to demons. " The elej 
added he, "is the friend of man by 
not by necessity or instinct ; it is bom 
as a lion or buffalo, but, the moment 
portunity arrives, its kindred Intel 
allies it to man, its only superior or e< 
reasoning power. Wfe are about," S3 
Yates, " to present a play in which i 
phant will act a part, and yet act but 1 
for the intelligence and affectionate c 
tion she will display on these board 
actress are merely her own private t 
mestic qualities. Not every one of us 
gentlemen, can say as much." 

Then there was a laugh in which Mr 
joined. In short, Mr. Yates, who cou] 
upon the public ear better than some 
(I name no names), made his dilmtanU 
lar before ever she stepped upon the 
He then bowed with intense gratitude 
audience for the attention they had h 
him with, retired to the prompter's sid 
as he reached it, the act-drop flew up s 
play began. It commenced on two le| 
elephant did not come on until the 
scene of the act. 

The drama was a good specimen of it 
It was a story of some interest, and : 
and variety, and the writer had beei 
enough not to make the elephant too cc 
in it. She came on only .three or four 
and always at a nick of time, and to d* 
business, as theatricals say, i,e. for soi 
portant purpose in the story. 

A king of Slam had lately died, ai 
elephant was seen taking her part 
funeral obsequies. She deposited his s 
etc., in the tomb of his fathers, and wf 
no more in that act. The rightful heir 
throne was a young prince, to whom t 
phant belonged. A usurper opposed hi 
a battle took place ; the rightful he 
worsted and taken prisoner; the u 
condemned him to be thrown into tl 
In the next act this sentence was beir 
cuted: four men were discovered i 
\ttooug|l\ a wood carrying no end ot 
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ly a terriJic roar was heard ; the men 
m the box rather more carefully than 
>iild in real life, and fled« and the ele- 
talked on to the aoene alone like any 
ctress. She smelt about the box, and 
ly tore it open with her proboscis^ and 
'as her master, the rightfol heir, bat in 
Lhaosted state. When the good soul 
By what does she do but walk to the 
ide, and tear down the boo^ of a fmit 
d hand it to the sufferer. He sacked 
it had the effect of stout cm him : it 
man of him, and they marched away 
r, the elephant trumpeting to show 
isfaction. 

le next act the rightful heir's friends 
isoovered behind the bars of a prison 
ight from the ground. The order for 
cecution arrived, and they were down 
heir luck terribly. In marched the 
It, tore out the iron bars, and sqneexed 
against the wall, half squatting In the 
dft a trian^; so then the prisoners 
lown her to the ground slantendicular 
BT another. 

L the cifil war had lasted long enou^ 
n both sides, and enough widows and 
B had been made, the Kamese began 
themselves. But wliat Is it all about ? 
xt thing was, they said, '* What asses 
e been! Was there no other way of 
g between two men but bleeding the 
aribe T' Then they reflected and said, 
i asses, that is clear; but we hear 

one animal in the nation that Is not 
why, of course, then she Is the one to 
our dispute. Accordingly, a grand 
Ly was held, the rival claimants were 
led to attend, and the elephant was led 
«n the high-priest, or some such article, 
Orst implored Heaven to gpeak. through 
idruped, bade her decide according to 

'No sooner were the woi^ oat of his 
than the elephant stretched oat her 
Is, seized a little crown that 
usorper's head, and waving it 
the air, deposited it gently and 
n the brows of the rightful heir. 80 
sre was a rush made on the wrongfnl 
[e was taken out guarded, and warned 
premises; the rightful heir mounted 
me, and grinned and bowed all around 
ephant trumpeted — Sfann huiiahed — 
^Murty in the hooae echoed the sound, 
wm came the curtain in thunders of 
e. Though the curtain was down, the 
e <x>ntinaed most vehemently, and 
while a ery arose at the back of the 
iephaot ! ei^hant !" That part of the 
e that had paid at the door laughed at 
t their langfater turned to 



oourtesied twice to the British public, and 
then retired backward as the c^urtsin once 
more fefl ? Peoi^ looked at one another, and 
seemed to need to read in their neighbor's 



eyes whether such a thing 



real: and then 



1 answer to the cry, the curtain 
tnd the stage ^Msovered empty. Cnri- 
tarn gave way to surprise, for the 
t walked on frmn tlie third grooves 
Dd came sfa4>down to the float, ^kt 
I astonished pablic literally roared at 
It how can I describe the effect, the 
__, when, in torn Cor the cmub^B- 



fdOawed that buxz which tells the knowing 
ones behind the curtain that the nail has gone 
home ; that the theatre wiU be crammed to the 
ceiling to-nK»Tow night, and perhaps for 
eighty nights after. 

Mr. Tates fed Mademoiselle D jek with his 
own hand that night, crying, ^ Oh, you dock!'' 

The fortunes of the Adelphi rose from that 
hour— fun houses without intermlssioB. 

Mr. Yates shortened his introdnctory ad- 
dress, and used to make it a brief, neat, and, 
I think, degant eulogy of her gentteiKas and 
afliectlonate disposition ; her talent^ the pubfie 
are here to Judge for themsdveB," said Mr. 
Tates, and exit P. & 

A theatre is a little world, and Pjek soon be- 
came the hero of ours. Everybody most have 
a passing peep at the star that was keeping 
the theatre open all snnuner, and providing 
l»>ead for a score or two of famittfas connected 
with it. Of course a mind like mine was not 
among the least inqnisttive. But her head- 
keeper, Tom Elhot, a suriy fellow, repulsed 
our attempts to scrape acquaintance. ** Mind 
your business, and m mind mine," was his 
chant. He seemed to be wonderfully jealous 
of her. He could not f orlnd Mr. Tates to visit 
her, as he did us, but he always insisted cm 
being one of the party even then. He puzzled 
us ; but tlie strongest impression he gave us 
was that he was jealous of her— afraid that 
she would get as fond of some others as of 
him, and so another man might be able to 
wortc her, and his own nose loee a jcNnt, as the 
aa3ring is. Later on we learned to put a dif- 
ferent intopretalion on bis conduct. Pippin 
tlie Italian, and Bernard the Frenchman, used 
to serve her with straw and water, etc., but it 
wato quite a different thing from Elliot. They 
were Hke a fine lady's grooms and running 
footmen, but EDiot was her body-servant, 
groom of the bedt^iamber, or what not. He 
used always to keep in the straw close to her. 
Sotnethnes, when he was drunk, he would roQ 
in between her legs ; and if she had not been 
more eareful of him than any other animal 
ever was (eq^edally himself >, she must have 
crushed him to death three nights in the 
wedL. Next to EUlot. but a long way bek>w 
him, M. Hngnet seemed her favorite. He 
used tooome into her box, and caress her, and 
feed her, and make much of her; but she 
never went on the stage withoot EUiot in 
sight ; and, in point of fact, all she did iqMm 
oor stage was done at a word of command 
given then and thereat the sidebj th& man 
and no other— going down to the float, cour- 
tesying, and alL 

Being mightily carioos to know how he had 
gained such inflnence with her, I made several 
attempts to soand him, Imt. drunk or sober, 
he was equally unfathomable on this poioft. 

I then ende a v o re d to slalte my cmioaity at 
K0.2, Imttte bohltoitfk.11.^^ 
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. x*-> ,**.^^5f:i<*A*^«^"^- It came 

.JT^ .»*- « >^*:*i >r» •Iw^TJ kind to 

M -w*^ 4if<?«v.vJM4^ without giv- 

" ^i^*' v^ttTfWI » pocketful 

\>t^ WM»M Willi what I had 

f ^4tf^»»r>i*m; *tiii ^^^ P^ob- 

^— li^^a. ^x^ !i* ^'^ t^^tt**^ »^^ ^^ *^"* 

^^^ ^i;w«*fc* %*'» t»r but in a harsh, 
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t^ijj,^ >«>.i;»i9«ie» * w<»^k for this was added 
^,iK* ^*id*^ wWoh I drew for dressing an 
i .%vv ^^ v^K* t^ijfithw class. 
4*v^v ; %(*» «b<Hil her, the more I felt 
w"\v >.v*v *M *' '^^* bottom of this quad- 
1. sv. *vv ^x^-^ ^"^ tH>r bipeds. There were 
n^Ts^ *^^ *t^v« «ud shrugs always pass- 
ive ^^ **^ *v Aitt^^ur them. 

\-. iKx *< ^'^^ ivh<»»rsal of a farce there was 
Hit. Viws'^ :^uti«»lH)dy inquu^ed loudly for 

^"**n.»*-y* ' **>^ another; "haven't you 

Xk"^ ^nMttt talk of it out of doors." 

^^ l;«lliHt by the elephant this morning." 

.N ^^^««^ hf» was feeding and coaxing her, as 

K Kl^l xNtl^u done before, when all in a mo- 

*4s «^ '^V Wd hold of him with her trunk and 

*^\v ^W\ * !«queezo He lay in bed six weeks 

>fc^^> Wx *«d there was nobody to deliver her 

>W*«vt> ^t night. Elliot was at the other end 

nH^)^^ »tilgt> when the accident happened. He 

VtSj^wl Mr« Vatcs cry out, and ran in, and the 

N^^^tiul lot Mr. Tates go the moment she saw 

SSV qui»8tloned Elliot. We might as well 
\A\^'on»M8-examined the Monument. Then I 
\Hx|^itr«Hl of M. Huguetwhat this meant. That 
ttv^\lltMnan explained to me that Djek had mis- 
\*^louliited her strength; that she wanted to 
xN^iN^H BO kind a manager, who was always 
IVhhUii;]: and courting her, and had embraced 
hliu loo warmly. 

The play went on, and the elephant's repu- 
tiMiou increased. But her popularity was 
^U^stiued to receive a shock, as far as we little 
^>ii08 beliind the curtain were concerned. 

One day, while Pippin was spreading her 
»t.ra\^j she knocked him down with her trunk, 
ttiid, pressing her tooth against him, bored 
two frightful holes in his skuU before EUiot 
«oul(i interfere. Pippin was carried to St. 
«^eopgt}>g Hospital, and we began to look in 
one another's faces. 

pippin's situation was in the market. 
v>ne or two declined it. It came down tome. 
, .^^.^6«ted, and accepted it: another nine 
THH^^^ ; total, twenty-seven shillings. 
^nat night two supers turned tail. An ac- 
^ «iso, whose name I have forgotten, re* 

^tiQgoQQ ^j^ iiQf, '* I wM not «l^p^tea 



to play with a brute," said this lady, 
won't." Others went on as usual, but 
so sweet on it as before. The right 
lost all relish for his part, and, al 
when his turn came to be preserv* 
harm by her, I used to hear him cryir 
the box to Elliot, " Are you there ? ; 
sure you are there ? " and, when slie U 
his box, Garriok never acted better tl 
one used to now, for, you see, liis cue 
exhibit fear and exhaustion, and he d 
to the life, because for the last hve mil 
had been t|iinking, " Oh dear ! oh dea 
pose she should do the foot business 
box instead of the proboscis business." 
These, however, were vain fears. SI 
no mistake before the public. 

Nothing lasts forever in this world, j 
time came that she ceased to fill th< 
Then Mr. Yates re-engaged her for i 
vinces, and, having agreed with the ( 
managers, sent her down to Bath and 
first. He had a good opinion of n 
asked me to go with her and wa 
interests. I should not certainly ha 
plied for the place, but it was not eas; 
no to Mr. Yates, and I felt I owed hii 
reparation for tlie wrong I had doi 
great artist in accompanying his voi 
my gestures. 

In short, we started : Djek, Elliot, B 
I, and Pippin, on foot (he was just oul 
(Jeorge's). Messrs. Huguet and Yates 
in their carriage to meet us at the pi 
towns where we played. 

As we could not afford to make her cc 
our walking was all night- work, anc 
duced me to a rougli life. 

The average of night weather is wetl 
windier than day, and many a vile ni 
tramped through when wise men were 
and we never knew for certain wh 
should pass tlie night, for it depeu< 
Djek. She was so enormous that half t 
could not find us a place big enough f 
Our first evening stroll was to Bath an 
tol ; thence we crossed to Dublin, thei 
returned to Plymouth. We walked fro 
mouth to Liverpool, playing with good i 
at all these places. At Liverpool si 
hold of Bernard, and would have sett 
hash, but Elliot came between them. 

That same afternoon in walks a 
gentleman dressed in the hjBight of P 
fashion— glossy hat, satin tie, trowsers 
ered at the haunches— sprucer than an 
Englishman will be while the world las 
who was it but Mons. Bernard come t 
leave ? We endeavored to dissuade hii 
smiled and shook his head, treated us, i 
ed us, and showed us his preparatio 
France. 

All that day and the next he sau 
about us dressed like a gentleman, w 
hands in his pockets, and an osten 
neglect of his late affectionate charge, 
he left he invited me to drink someel 
liis expense, and was good enough to sa 
what he most regretted leaving, 
** TlMU why go r* wia I« 
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will tell you, mon pauvre gallon," said 
. Bernard. ** We old hands have all got 
rders to say she is a ducl^. Ah ! you have 

I that out of yourself. Well, now, as I 
done with her, I will tell you a part of 
baracter, for 1 know her welL Once she 
js you she can never foi^give yon. So 
18 she^lias never hurt you there's a fair 
;e she never will. I have been about her 
ears, and she never molested me till 
rday. But if she once attacks a man, 
man's death-warrant is signed. I can't 
jther account for it, but, trust my ex- 
ice, it is so. I would have stayed with 

II my life if she had not shown me ^ly 
but not now. Meroi! I have a wife and 
children in France. I have saved some 
y out of her. I return to the bosom of 
amily; and if Pippin stays with her 
the hint she gave him in London, why 
ill see the death of Pippin, my lad, voila 
that is, if you don't go first. Qu'est-ce 
a te fait k la fin? tu es garden toi- 
ls!'* 

next day he left us, and left me sad for 
The quiet determination with which he 
upon positive experience of her was 
:h to make a man thoughtful ; and then 
krd was the flower of us ; he was the drop 
•th and gayety in oiu* iron cup. He was 
3, unadulterated Frenchman ; and, to be 
There can you find anything so delight- 
a Frenchman— of the riglit sort ? 
fluttered home, singing, 

Les donx yenx de ma bninet — te. 

Tout— e mignonnett — e— tout — e-— gentOleit— «.** 

;ft US all in black. 

bless you, my merry fellow! I hope 
3und your cWldren healthy, and your 
tte true, and yoiu* friends alive, and that 
>rld is just to you and smiles on you, as 
> on it, and did on us. 
n lAverpool we walked to Glasgow, from 
»w to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh 
cold starry midnight we started for 
istle. 

bis interval of business let me paint you 
mpanions, Pippin and Elliot. The reader 
(tied to this, for there must have been 
tiing oiit of the common in their looks, 
[ was within an ace of being killed along 
Italian's face, and was imprisoned four 
brough the Englishman's mug. 

€talian, whom we know by the nick- 

of Pippin, was a man of immense 
3 and athletic moald. His face, once 
would never be forgotten. His skin, 
. as swarthy as Othello's, was set off by 
ig ivory teeth, and lighted by two 
IS large eyes, black as jet, brilliant as 
ads ; the orbs of black lightning gleam- 
n beneath eyebrows that many a dandy 
have bought for moustaches at a high 
Lon. A nose like a reaping-hook com- 
bim. Perch him on a tolerable-sized 
ind there you had a black eagle, 
f this was not enough. Pippin would 

TToar a conical hat ; and had he but 
d upon the stage in ^* Mansaniello " or 



the like, all the other brigands would h *ve 
sunk down to a rural police by the side oi our. 
man. But now comes the absurdity. His in- 
side was not different from his out ; it was the 
exact opi>osite. You might turn over twenty 
thousand bullet heads and bolus eyes before 
you could find one man so thoroughly harm- 
less as this thundering brigand. He was just 
a pet, a universal pet, of all the men and 
women that came near him. He had the dis- 
position of a dove and the heart of a hare. 
He was a lamb in wolTs clothing. 
My next portrait is not so pleasing. 

A MAN TUBNED BRUTE. 

Some ten years before this, a fine stout 
young English rustic entered the service of 
Mademoiselle Djek. He was a model for bone 
and muscle, and had two cheeks like roses. 
When he first went to Paris he was looked on 
as a curiosity there. People used to come to 
Djek's stable to see her, and Elliot, the young 
English Samson. Just ten years after this 
young Elliot had got to be called '* old Elliot." 
His face was not only pale, it was colorless; 
it was the face of a walking corpse. This 
came of ten years' brandy and brute. I have 
often asked people to guess the man's age, and 
they always guessed sixty, sixty-five, or 
seventy— oftenest the latter. 

He was thirty-five— not a day more. 

This man's mind had come down along with 
his body. He understood nothing but elephant; 
he seldom talked, and then nothing but 
elephant. He was an elephant-man. I will 
give you an instance, which I always thought 
curious. 

An elephant, you may have observed, can- 
not stand quite still. The great weight of its 
head causes a nodding movement, which is 
perpetual when the creature stands erect. 
Well, this Tom Elliot, when he stood up, used 
always to have one foot advanced, and 1 is 
eyes half closed, and his head niddle-nodding 
like an elephant all the time ; and, with it all, 
such a presence of brute and absence of soul 
in his mug, enough to give a thoughtful man 
some very queer ideas about man and beast. 



CHAPTER VI. 

My office in this trip was merely to contract 
for ttke elephant's food at the various places ; 
but I was getting older and shrewder, and 
more designing than I used to be, and I was 
quite keen enough to see in this elephant the 
means of bettering my fortunes, if I could but 
make friends with her. But how to do this ? 
She was like a coquette: strange admirers 
were welcome ; but when you had courted her 
awhile she got tired of you, and then nothing 
short of your demise satisfied her caprice. 
Her heart seemed inaccessible except to this 
brute Elliot, and he, drunk or sober, guarded 
the secret of his fascination by some instinct, 
for reason he possessed in a very small dss^^s^- 

I played Uie ^^7 OTi«^aatovsj^«^^aBaL\5«^feft^> 
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and I found out the f aot, but the reason beat 
me. I saw that she was more tenderly care- 
ful of him than a mother of her child. I saw 
him roll down stupid drunk under her belly, 
and I saw her lift first one foot and then the 
other, and draw them slowly and carefully 
back, trembling with fear lest she might make 
a mistake and hurt him. 

But why fhe was a mother to him and a 
stepmother to the rest of us, that I could not 
learn. 

One day, between Plymouth and Liverpool, 
having left Elliot and her together, I happened 
to return, and I found the elephant alone and 
in a state of excitement, and looking in I ob- 
served some blood upon the straw. 

His turn has come at last, was my first 
notion; but, looking round, there was Elliot 
behind me. 

" I was afraid she had tried it on with you," 
I said. 

"Whor» 

" The elephant." 

Elliot's face was not generally expressive, 
but the look of silent scorn he gave me at the 
idea of the elephant attacking him was worth 
seeing. The brute knew something I did not 
know, and could not find out ; and from this 
one piece of knowledge he looked down upon 
me with a sort of contempt that set all the 
Seven Dial's blood on fire. 

" I wUl bottom this," said I, " if I die for it." 

My plan was now to feed Djek every day 
with my own hand, but never to go near her 
without Elliot at my very side and in front of 
the elephant. 

This was my first step. 

We were now drawing toward Newcastle, 
and had to lie at Morpeth, where we arrived 
late, and found Mr. Yates and M. Huguet, 
who had come out from Newcastle to meet 
us; and at this place I determined on a new 
move which I had long meditated. 

Elliot, I reflected, always slept with the ele- 
phant. None of the other men had ever done 
this. Now might there not be some magic in 
this unbroken familiarity between the two 
animals? 

Accordingly, at Morpeth, I pretended there 
was no bed vacant at the inn, and asked Elliot 
to let me lie beside him ; he grunted an un- 
gracious assent. 

Not to overdo it at first, I got Elliot between 
me and Djek, so that if she was offended at 
my intrusion she must pass over her darling 
to resent it. We had tramped a good many 
-mUes, and were soon fast asleep. 

About two in the morning I was awoke by a 
shout and a cruncking, and felt myself drop- 
ping into the straw out of the elephant's 
mouth. She had stretched her proboscis over 
him— had taken me up so delicately that I 
felt nothing, and when Elliot shouted I was in 
her mouth. At his voice, that rung In my 
ears like the last trumpet, she dropped me 
like a hot potato. I rolled out of the straw, 
giving tongue a good one, and ran out of the 
shed. I had no sooner got to the inn than I 
felt a sickening pain in my shouliler and 
9way. 



I Her huge tooth had gone into my si 
like a wedge. It was myself I had heart 
crunched. 

They did what they could for me, and 
came to. When I recovered my senset 
seized with vomiting; but at last all 
symptoms abated, and I began to suife 
pain in the injured part, and did sul 
six weeks. 

And so I scraped clear. Somehow oi 
Elliot was not drunk, or nothing coulc 
saved me. For a second wonder, he, w 
a heavy sleeper, woke at the very sligh 
she made eating me : a moment late 
nothing could have saved me. I use toe 
words— suppose she had eaten me — whai 

They told Mr. Yates at breakfast, a 
sent. for me, and advised me to lie q 
Morpeth till the fever of the wound she 
off me ; but I refused. She was to si 
ten, and I told him I should start with ] 

Running from grim death like that, 
left my shoes behind in the shed, a 
Huguet sent his servant Baptiste, an I 
for them. 

Mr. \'ates then asked me for all th 
ticulars, and, while T was telling him s 
Huguet, we heard a commotion in the 
and saw people running, and presently 
the waiters ran in and cried : 

" The elephant has killed a man, or ne 

Mr. Yates laughed ana said : 

" Not quite so bad as that ; for here 
man." 

" No, no," cried the waiter, "it is no 
it is one of the foreigners." 

Mr. Yates started up all trembling. 1 
to the stable. I followed him as I wa 
there we saw a sight to make our bloc 
cold. On the corn-bin lay poor Bi 
crushed into a mummy. How it hap 
there was no means of knowing; bi 
doubt, while he was groping in the strs 
my wretched shoes, she struck him wii 
trunk, perhaps more than once; his I 
bones were broken to chips, and everj 
he bre t!ied, which by God's mercy wi 
many minutes, the man's whole chest- 
puffed out like a bladder with the acti 
his lungs; it was too horrible to look at. 

Elliot had run at Baptiste's cry, bi 
late to save his life this time. He had ( 
the man out of the straw as she was ab 
pound him to a jelly, and there the poc 
lay on the corn-bin, and by his sid^ls 
things he had died for,— the two old 
Elliot had found them in the straw, an 
them there, of all places in the world. 

By this time all Morpeth was out. Th 
sieged the doors and vowed death to th 
phant. M. Huguet became greatly ala 
He could spare Baptiste, but he cou 
spare Djek. He got Mr. Yates to pacil 
people. "Tell them something," said he 

" What on earth can I say for her ove 
man's bleeding body ?" said Mr. Yat«s. *' 
her ! would to God I had never seen hei 

"Tell them he used her cruel," sj 
Huguet " I have brought her off wit 
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Well, my sickness came on again, partly, no 
doubt, by tho sight and the remorse, and I 
was p;ot to bed, and lay there some days ; so I 
did not see all that passed, but I heard some, 
and I know the rest by instinct now. 

Half an hour after breakfast-time Baptiste 
died. On this the elephant was detained by 
the authorities, and a coroner's inquest was 
summoned, and sat in the shambles on the 
victim, with the butcheress looking on at the 
proceedings. 

Pippin told me she took off a juryman's hat 
during the investigation, waved it triumph- 
antly in the air, and placed it cleverly on her 
favorite's head, old Tom. , 

At this Inquest two or three persons deposed 
on' oath that the deceased had ill used her 
more than once in France ; in particular, that 
he had run a pitchfork into her two years 
ago ; that he had been remonstrated with, but 
in vain; unfortunately, she had recognized 
him at once, and killed him out of revenge 
for past cruelty, or to save herself from fresh 
outrages. 

This cooled the ardor against her. Some 
even took part with her against the man. 

" Run a pitchfork into an elephant! Oh, for 
shame! no wonder she killed him at last. 
How good of her not to kill him then and 
there,— what forbearance,— forgave it for two 
years, ye see." 

There is a fixed opinion among men that 
an elephant is a good, kind creature. The 
opinion is fed by the proprietors of elephants, 
who muBt nurse the notion or lose their 
customers, amd so a set tale is always ready to 
clear the guilty and criminate the sufferer ; 
and this tale is greedily swallowed by the 
public. You will hear and read many such 
tales in the papers before you die. Every 
such tale is a lie. 

How curiously things happen ! Last year, 
t. e., more than twenty years after this event, 
my little girl went for a pound of butter to 
Newport Street. She brought it wrapped up 
in a scrap of a very old newspaper ; in un- 
rolling it, my eye, by mere accident, fell 
upon these words : " An inquest." I had no 
sooner read the paragraph than I put the 
scrap of pape^ away in my desk : it lies be- 
fore me now, and I am copying it. 

*' An inquest was held at the Phoenix Inn, 
Morpeth, on the 27th ultimo, on view of the 
body of an Italian named Baptiste Bernard, 
who was cne of the attendants on the female 
elephant which lately performed at the 
Adelphi. It appeared from the evidence that 
the man had stabbed the elephant in the 
trunk with a pitchfork about two years ago, 
while in a state of intoxication, and that on 
the Tuesday previous to the inquest the ani- 
mal caught hold of him with her trunk, and 
did him so much injury that he died in a few 
hours. Verdict, died from the wounds and 
bruises received from the trunk of an ele- 
phant. Deodand, 6«." 

Well, this has gone all abroad, for print 
travels like wind; and it is not fair to the 
ICriends and tbe memory of tbis Baptiste 6e]> 



nard to print that he died by his own cruelty, 
or fault, or folly, so take my deposition, and 
carry it to Milan, his native city. 

I declare upon oath that the above is a lie ; 
that the man was never an attendant upon 
the female elephant; he was an attendant 
on the female Huguet ; for he was that lady's 
footman. His first introduction to Made- 
moiselle Djek was her killing him, and he died, 
not by any fault of his own, but by the will 
of God and through ignorance of the real 
nature of the fuU-gr&ion elephant j the cunning- 
est, most treacherous and bloodthirsty beast 
that ever played the butcher among man- 
kind. 

What men speak dissolves in the air, what 
they print stands fast and will look them in 
the face to all eternity. I print the truth 
about this man's death ; so help me God ! 

Business is business. As soon as we had 
got the inquest over and stamped the lie cur- 
rent, hid the truth, and buried the man, we 
marched south and played our little play at 
Newcastle. 

Deodand for a human soul sent by murder 
to its account, five bob. 

After Newcastle we walked to York, and 
thence to Manchester. I crept along, thor- 
oughly crestfallen. Months and months I had 
watched, and spied, and tried to pluck out the 
heart of this Tom Elliot's mystery; I had 
failed. But for Elliot, it was clear I should 
not live a single day within reach of her 
trunk: this brute was my superior, I was 
compelled to look up to him, and I did look up 
to him. 

As I tramped sulkily along, my smarting 
shoulder reminded me than in elephant, as in 
everything else I had tried, I was Jack, not 
master. 

The proprietors had their cause of discon- 
tent, too. We had silenced the law, but we 
could not silence opinion. Somehow suspicion 
hung about her in the very air wherever she 
went. She never throve in the English 
provinces after the Morpeth job, and finding 
this, Mr. Yates said : " Oh, hang her ! she has 
lost her character here ; send her to America." 
So he and M. Huguet joined partnership and 
took this new speculation on their shoulders. 
America was even in that day a great card, if 
you went with an English or French reputa- 
tation. 

I had been thinking of leaving her and her 
old Tom in despair; but, now that other 
dangers and inconveniences were to* be en- 
diu^ed besides her and her trunk, by some 
strange freak of human nature, or by fate, I 
began to cling to her like a limpet to a rock 
the more you pull at him. 

Mr. Yates dissuaded me. " Have nothing to 
do with her. Jack ; she will serve you like all 
the rest. Stay at home, and I'll find some* 
thing for you in the theatre." 

I thought a great deaLof Mr. Yates for this, 
for he was speaking against his own interest. 
I was a faithful servant to him, and he need- 
ed one about her. Many a five-pound note I 

had saved him alr^adyi aod well he des^ryed 
it at my hands, 
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Xo, 0ir/' I said, '' I shall be of lue, and I 
cjan't l)«ar to be nonplushed by two brutes like 
Klliot and her. I have begun to study her, 
and I must go on to the word ' finis ' !" 

Messrs. Yates and Huguet insured the ele- 
phant for X20,000, and sent us all to sea 
t^igether in the middle of November— a pretty 
month to cross the Atlantic in I 

This was what betters call a hedge, and not 
a bad one. 

Our party was Queen Djek, Mr. Stevenson, 
her financier ; Mr. Gallott, her stage-manager 
and wrongful heir; Elliot, her keeper, her lord, 
her king ; Pippin, her slave, always trembling 
for his head ; myself, her commissariat ; and 
one George Hinde, from Wombwell^s, her 
man-of-all-work. 

She had a stout cabin built upon deck for 
her. It cost XiO to make; what she paid for 
the accommodation Heaven knows, but I 
should think a good round sum, for it was the 
curse of the sailors and passengers, and added 
fresh terrors to navigation. The steersman 
could not see the ship's liead until the sea 
took the mariner's part and knocked it into 
toothpicks. 

(^*aptaln Sebor had such a passage with us 
as he had never encountered before. He told 
us so — and no wonder ; he never had such a 
wholesale murderess on board before — con- 
trary winds forever, and stiff gales too. At 
last it blew great guns ; and one night, as the 
sun went down crimson in the Gulf of Florida, 
the sea running mountains high, I saw Cap- 
tain Sebor himself was fidgety. He had cause. 
That night a tempest came on ; the " Ontario " 
rolled fearfully and groaned like a dying 
man ; about two In the morning a sea struck 
her, smashed Djek's cabin to atoms, and left 
her exposed and reeling ; another such would 
now have swept her overboard, but her wits 
never left her for a moment. She threw her- 
self down flatter than any man could have 
conceived possible ; out went all her four legs, 
and she glued her belly to the deck; the 
sailors passed a cliain from the weather to the 
lee bulwarks, and she seized It with her pro- 
boscis and held on like grim death. Poor 
thing, her coat never got, not to say dry ; she 
was like a great water-rat all the rest of the 
voyage. 

The passage was twelve weeks of foul 
weather. The elephant began to be suspected 
of being the cause of this, and the sailors 
often looked askant at her, and said we should 
never see port till she walked the plank Into 
the Atlantic. If her underwriters saved their 
twenty thousand pounds, It was touch and go 
more than once or twice. Moreover, she ate 
so little all the voyage that It was a wonder 
to Elliot and me how she came not to die of 
sickness and hunger. I suppose she survived 
it all because she had more mischief to do. 

As the pretty little witches sing In Mr. 
Locke's opera of " Mmcbeth." 

S!ie nust, she must, she must, she must, she 
must shed— much— more— blood. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Our prex>osterous long voyage deran^ 
the calculations that had been made f o] 
England, and we reached New Tork ; 
the wrong time. We found Master * 
plajdng at the Park Theatre, and we 
forced to treat with an inferior hous 
Bowery Theatre. We played there wit 
smaU success compared with what w 
been used to in Europe. Master Burke 
the house — ^we did not fill ours — so that i 
she was actually eclipsed by a human f 
to be sure It was a boy, not a man,, and ( 
play Is sometimes preferred by the th 
going world even to horse-play. 

The Statesmen were cold to us; the; 
not at this time learned to form an opin 
their own at sight on such matters, ai 
did not bring them an overpowering Eur< 
verdict to which they had nothing to d 
sign their names. There was no grooT 
for the mind to run in, and while they 
tated the speculation halted. I thinl 
would succeed there now; but at this 
they were not ripe for an elephant. 

We left New York and away to Phllade 
on foot and steamboat. 

There Is a place on the Delaware whei 
boat draws up to a small pier. Down tli 
marched, and about ten yards from th( 
the floor gave way under her weight, and 
and her train fell Into the sea. * I was a 
from a reverie, and found myself sitting 
at top of her, with my knees in Chesai 
Bay. Elliot had a rough Benjamin on, a 
he was coming thundering down with th< 
of the rubbish, alive and dead, it caughi 
nail, and he hung over the bay by the shot 
like an Indian fakir, cursing and swe: 
for all the world like a dog barking. 1 1 
saw such a posture — and oh, the languag* 
I swam out, but Djek was caught In a 
between the two sets of piles. The t 
was about two feet over her head, so 
every now and then she disappeared, and 
striking the bottom she came up again, p] 
Ing, and rolling, and making waves li 
steamboat. Her trunk she kept vertical 
the hose of a diving-bell, and«oh, the i 
that came up from the botton of tlK 
through that flesh pipe! For about 
hours she went up and down the gam 
" O Lord, what shall I do?" more than a 1 
sand times, I think. We brought ropes t^ 
aid, and boats and men, and tried all we 1 
to move her, but In vain ; and when we 
exhausted our sagacity she drew up( 
better bank— her own. Talk of brutes 
being able to reason— gammon. Djek c 
reason like Solomon ; for each fresh 
culty she found a fresh resource. On 
occasion she did what I never saw her d< 
fore or since: she took her enormous s 
and used it as a battering-ram against 
piles ; two of them resls^d— no wonder- 
were about eight Inches In diameter; the 1 
snapped like glass, and she plunged thr 
and waddled on shore. I met her wi 
bucket of brandy and hot water— stiff . 
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wood. At first I felt as jolly as a sandboy, 
marchlDg behind the pony ; but when we had 
pattered best part of an hour, I began to have 
my misgivings. In all the enchanted woods 
ever I had read of, there was a small trifle of 
a wizard or ogre that took you home and 
settled your hash. Fee f aw f um, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman, etc. 

And still on we pattered, and the sun began 
to decline and the wood to darken, and still 
we pattered on. I was just thinking of turn- 
ing tidl and slipping back among the panthers, 
and mosquitoes, and rattlesnakes, when, oh 
be joyful I we burst on a clearing, and there 
-was a nice house in the middle of it, and out 
came the dogs jumping to welcome us, and 
niggers no end, wtth white eyeballs and grind- 
ers like snow. 

They pulled him oft his horse, and in we 
Trent. There was his good lady, and his 
daughter,— a beautiful girl, and such a din- 
ner I We sat down, and I maintained a 
modest taciturnity for some minutes : " The 
silent hog eats the most acorns." After din- 
ner he shows me all manner of ways of mix- 
ing the grog, and I showed him one way of 
drinking it,— when you can get it. Then he 
must hear about the elephant. So I tell him 
the jade's history, but bind him to secrecy. 

Then the young lady puts in. " So you are 
**eally an Englishman ?" and she looks me all 
>ver. 

** That you may take your oath of, miss," 
Mays L 

" Oh I " says she, and smiles. I did not take 
it up at first, but I see what it was now. Me 
standing five feet four, I did not come up to 
her notion of the Father of all Americans. 
*' Does this great people spring from such a 
little stock as we have here?" thinks my 
young lady. I should have up and told her 
that pluck makes the man, and not the 
inches ; but I lost that chance. Then, being 
pressed with questions, I told them all my 
adventures, and they hung on my words. It 
was a new leaf to them, I could see that. 

The young lady's eyes glittered like two 
purple stars at a stranger with the gift of the 
gab that had seen so much life as I had, and 
midnight came in on time. Then I was 
ushered to bed. Now up to that time I had 
always gone to roost without pomp or cere- 
mony ; sometimes with a mould candle, but 
oftener a farthing dip, which I luvve seen it 
dart its beams out of a bottle instead of a 
flat candlestick. 

This time a whole cavalcade of us went up 
the stairs : one blackey marched in my van 
with two lights, two blackeys brought up my 
rear. They showed me into a beautiful 
room, and stood in the half-light with eyes 
and teeth like red-hot silver, glittering and 
diabolical. I thought, of course, they would 
go away now. Not they. Presently one imp 
of darkness brings me a chair. 

I sit down and wonder. Other two lay hold 
of my boots and whip them off. This done, 
they buzz about me like black and white 
fiends, fidgeting, till I longed to punch their 
> "^hey pulled off my coat and my 



trousers; then they hoist me into bed: tiiis 
done, first one makes a run and tucks me 
in, and grins over me diabolical; then 
another comes like a battering ram, and tnclu 
me in tighter. Fiend 3 looks at the work, and 
puts the artful touches at the comers, and be- 
hold me wedged, and then the beneficent 
fiends mizzled with a hearty grin that seemed 
to turn them all ivory. I could not believe my 
senses : I had never been tucked in since my 
mother's time. 

In the morning, struggled out, and came, 
down to breakfast. Took leave of the good 
Samaritan, who appointed two of my niggers 
to see me out of the wood ; made my bow to 
the ladies, and away with a grateful heart 
The niggers conducted me clear of the wood 
and set me on the broad road. Then came 
one of the pills a poor fellow has to stomach. 
I had made friends with the poor darkies, and 
now I had not even a few pence to give tiiem, 
and such a little would have gone so far with 
them I I have often felt the bitterness of 
poverty, but never, I do think, as when I 
parted with my poor niggers at the edge of 
the wood, and was forced to see them go slow- 
ly home without a farthing. 

I wish these few words could travel aorofls 
the water, and my good host could read them, 
and see I have not forgotten him all these 
years. But, dear heart ! you may be sure he 
is not upon the earth now. It is years ago, 
and the man that had the heart to harbor a 
stranger and a wanderer, why, he would he, 
the first to go. 

We steamed and tramped up and down the 
United States of America. On our return to 
Norfolk she broke loose at midnight, slipped 
into the town, took up the trees on the Bonle- ' 
vard and strewed them fiat; went into the 
market, broke into a vegetable shop, munched 
the entire stock; next to a coaohmaker's, 
took off a carriage wheel, opened the door, . 
stripped the cushions, and we found her eat- , 
ing the stufAng. 

One day at noon we found ourselves f onr- 
teen miles from the town, I forget its name, 
we had to play in that very night. Mr. Gallott 
had gone on to rehearse, etc., and it behooved 
us to be marching after him. At this junctor^ 
old Tom, being rather drunk, feels a strong 
desire to be quite drunk, and refuses to si^ 
from his brandy and water. Our exchequer 
was in no condition to be trified with thus; if 
Elliot & Co. became helpless for an hour or 
two we should arrive too late for the night's 
performance, and Djek eating her head off all 
the while. I coaxed and threatened our two 
brandy-sponges, but in vain; they stuck and 
sucked. I was in despair, and, being in 
despair, came to a desperate resolution; V 
determined to try and master her myself then 
and there, and to defy these drunka^rds. 

I told Pippin my project. He started baok 
aghast. He viewed me in the light of a mad- 
man. " Are you tired of your l&e ? " said ha 
But I was infiexible. Seven Dials' pluck was 
up. I was enraged with my drunkards, and I 
was tired of waiting so many years the slaye 
of a quadruped whose master was a brute. 
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Rtepbanta are diiveii irith a rod of Bteel 
itHpcned at the end ; about a foot from ttie 
end of ttis neapon is a, large hook ; by atiok- 
Itf tbla book into an elephant's ear, and pull- 
of it, yon make her aeusible whloli way you 
want her to go, and perauade her to oomply. 

Armed with thia tool, I walked np to Djek's 
■bed, and. In the moat harah and brutal voice 
loaald Dommand, bade her oome out. She 
moved Id the abed, but hesitated. I repeated 
Hw oommaud still more repulsively, and out 
itn oame toward! me very slowly. 
WMfa beasts suuh aa liona, tigers, and ele- 
i [diauts, great promptliude is the tiling. Tliink 
(or them ! dont give them time to think, or 
OuAt thoughte may be evil. I had learned thia 
much, so I introdnoed myself by driving the 
ileal into Djek's ribs, and then hooking her 
Mr, while Pippin looked down from a flrat- 
noiy window. If DJek had known how my 
beart was beating she would have killed me 
Uien and there ; but, observing no hesitation 
on my part, she took it all as a matter of 
course, and walbed with me like a lamb. I 
found myself alone with her on the road, and 
fourteen miles of it before us. It was a seri- 
ous situatton, but I was ripe for It now. All 
the old women's stories and traditions alxiut 
an elephant's oharacter had been driven out 
of me by experience and washed out with blood. 
I had fathomed Elllot'a art. I had ROt what 
the French call the riddle-key of Mademoiselle 
DJek, and that key was "steel I'' 

On we marched, the best of friends. There 
were a numl)er of little hilla on the road, and 
as we mounted one, a figure used to appear 
beliind us on the creat of the last between ua 
and the diy ; this was the gallant Pippin, Boli- 
oitous for Ma friends fate, but desirous of not 
pBTtakiug of it if adverse. Aud still the 
worthy DJek and 1 marched on the best of 
trienda. About a mile out of the town, she 
pnt out her trunk and tried to curl It round 
me in a oarresslng way. I met this overture 
by driving the steel into her tiU the blood 
aqulrt«d put of her. If I had not, the airen 
would have killed me in the course of the next 
five minutes. Whenever she relaxed her speed 
I drove the steel into her. When the afternoon 
sun smiled gloriously on us, and the poor thing 
felt nature stir in her heart, and began to frisk 
in her awful, clumsy way, pounding the great 
globe, I drove the steel into herj If I had not, 
I ahould not be here to relate thia sprightly 
narrative. 

Ueantime, at , her stage-manager and 

financier were in great distress and anxiety; 
four o'clock, and noelephmit. At last they got 
so frightened, they came out tc meet us, and 
presently, to th^ amazement and delight, 
Djek stride up with her new generaL Their 
eostasy was great to think that the whole bual- 
neaa was no longer at a drunkard's mercy. 
" Bui how did you manage F How ever did ye 
win her heart r " With this," saUl I, and 
showed them the bloody steel. 

We had not been in the town half an liour 
beforo Tom and Oeorge oame in. They were 
not so drunk but what they trembled for their 



situations after my exploit, and rolled and 
zigzagged after oa as fast as they could. 

By these meana I rose from mademolselle'a 
slave to be her friend and companion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

This feat kept my two drunkarda in better 
order, and revived my own dormant ambition. 
I used now to visit her by myself, steel in 
hand, to feed her, etc., and scrape acquaint- 
ance with her by every meana— steel in hand. 
One day I was feeding her, when suddenly I 
thought a house had fallen on me. I felt my- 
self crashing ag^nst the door, and there I was 
lying upon It in the passage with all the breatti 
driven clean out of my Ijody. Pippin came 
and lifted me up and carried me Into the air. 
I thought I should have died before breath ' 
could get Into my lungs again. She had done 
thia with a push from the thick end of her 
probosola. After a while I came to. I had no 
sooner recovered my breath than I ran Into 
the atable, and oame back with a pltelifork. 
Pippin saw my intention, and implored me, 
for Heaven'a sake, not to. I would not listen 
tohlm: he flung hia arms round me. I threat- 
ened to turn the fork on him if he did not let 
me go. 

"Horkl" said he; and sure enough, there 
she was snorting and getting up her rage. " I 
know all about that," said I ; " my death- 
warrant is drawn up, and if I don't strike it 
win be signed. Tfiis is how ahe has felt lier 
way with all of them before she lias killed 
them. I liave but one chance of life," said I. 
" and I won't ihrow it away without a 
struggle." I opened the door, and, with a mind 
full of misgivings, I walked quiokly up to her. 
I did not hesitate te raise the question which 
of US two was to suifer, I knew that would not 
do. I sprang^ upon her like a tiger, and drove 
the pitchfork into her trunk. Bhe gave a yell 
of dismay and turned a little from me ; I drove 
the fork into her ear. 

Then came out her real character. 

She wheeled round, ran her head into a 
comer, stuck out lier great buttocks, and 
trembled all over like a leaf. I stabbed her 
wltJi all my force for half an hour, till the 
blood poured out of every square foot of her 
huge body, and, during the operation, she 
would have crept into a nutshell If she could. 
I filled her as full of holes as a cloved orange. 

The blood that trickled out of her saved mine; 
aud, for the first time, I walked out of her 
shambles her master. 

One year and six months after we had landed 
at New York to conquer another hemisphere, 
we turned tail and sailed for England again. 
We had a prosperous voyage, with the excep- 
tion of one accident. George Hlnde, from In- 
oeaaant brandy, bad delirium tremens, and one 
night. In a fit of it, he had Juat aense enough 
to see that he was hardly to be trualed with 
the caie of himself, "John," said he to me, 
"tie me to thia mast hand aud foot." I de- 
muTTvd i but he begged me for Hearen's tek^ 
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00 I bound him hand and foot as per order. 
This done, some one oalled me down below, and 
while I was there it seems George got very 
uncomfortable, and began to halloo and 00m- 
plain. Up comes the captain— sees a man 
lashed to the mast. ** What game is this ?" 
stiys he. " It is that little blackguard John," 
says Hinde ; '* he caught me sleeping against 
the mast, and took a mean advantage; do 
loose me, captain ?" The captain made sure 
it was a sea- jest, and loosed him with his own 
hands. " Thank you, captain," says George, 
'* you are a good fellow. God bless you aUI" 
and with these words he ran aft and Jumped 
into the sea. A Yankee sailoi made a grab at 
him and just touched his coat, but it was too 
late to save him, and we were going before the 
wind ten knots an hour. Thus George Hinde 
fell by brandy ; his kindred spirit, old Tom, 
seemed ready to follow, without the help of 
'water, salt or fresh. This man's face was a 
uniform color— white, with a scarce percepti- 
ble bluish-yellowish tinge. He was a moving 
corpse. 

Drink forever I it makes men thieves, mur- 
derers, asses, and paupers ; but what about 
that? so long as it sends them to an early 
grave, with " beast" for their friends to write 
over their tombstones, unless they have a 
mind to tell lies in a church-yard, and that is 
a common trick. 

We arrived at the mouth of the Thames. 

Some boats boarded us with fresh provisions 
and delicacies ; among the rest, one I had not 
tasted for many a day : it is called soft-tommy 
at sea, and on land bread. The merchant 
stood on tiptoe and handed a loaf towards me, 
and I leaned over the bulwarks and stretched 
down to him with a shilling iA my hand. But, 
as ill-luck would have it, the shilling slipped 
from my fingers and fell. If it had been some 
men's it would have fallen into the boat, 
others' into the sea, slap ; but it was mine, and 
so it fell on the boat's very rim, and then 
danced to its own music into the water. I 
looked after it in silence; a young lady with 
whom I had made some little acquaintance 
during the voyage happened to be at my 
elbow, and she laughed most merrily as the 
shilling went down. I remember being as~ 
tonislied that she laughed. The man still held 
out the bread, but I shook my head. ^' I must 
go without now,*' said I ; the young lady was 
quite surprised. " Why, it is worth a guinea," 
cried she. "Yes, miss," said I, sheepishly, 
" but we can't always have what we like, you 
see ; I ought to have held my shilling tighter." 

" Your shilling," cries she. "Oh I" and she 
dashed her hand into her pocket and took out 
her purse, and I could see her beautiful white 
fingers tremble with eagerness as they dived 
among the coin. She soon bought the loaf, 
and, as she handed it to me, I happened to 
look in her face, and her cheek was red and 
her eyes quite brimming. Her quick woman's 
heart had told her the tni^th, that it was a 
well-dressed and tolerably well-behaved man's 
iB^t shilling, and he returning after years of 
tiis native land. 

^ mm the 7oiwg UAj U\X tor m«% 



I thought nothing of it ; I had been at my last 
shilling more than once. But when I saw she 
thought it hard, I began to think it was hard, 
and I remember the water came into my own 
eyes. Heaven bless her, and may she never 
want a shilling in her x>ocket, nor a kind 
heart near he^ to s^ow her the world is not all 
made of stone. 

We had* no money to pay oiur passage, and 
we found Mr. Yates somewhat embarrassed. 
We had cost him a thousand or two, and no 
return; so, while he wrote to Mons. Huguet, 
that came to pass in England which we had 
always just contrived to stave off abroad. 

The elephant was pawned. 

And now I became of use to the proprietonL 
I arranged with the mortgagees, and they 
made the spout a sliow-place. I used to ex- 
hibit her and her tricks, and with the pro- 
ceeds I fed her and Elliot and myself. 

We had been three weeks in pledge, when, 
one fine morning, as I was showing off seated 
on the elephant's back, I heard a French ex- 
clamation of surprise and joy ; I looked down, 
and there was M. Huguet. I came down to 
him, and he, whose quick eye saw a way 
through me out of drunken Elliot, gave a loose 
to his feelings, and embraced me k la Fran* 
9alse, " which made the common people very 
much to admire," as the song has it ; also ft 
polite howl of derision greeted our Connnental 
affection. M. Huguet put his hand into his 
pocket, and we got out of limbo, and were let 
loose upon suffering humanity once more. 

They talk as if English gold did everything; 
but it was French gold bought us off, I know 
that, for I saw it come out of his pocket. 

As soon as we were redeemed we took an en- 
gagement at Astley's, and, during this engage- 
ment, cadaverous Tom, finding we coiuld 
master her, used to attend less and less to her, < 
and more and more to brandy. 

A certain baker, who brought her loaves 
every morning for breakfast, usecl to ask m^ , 
to let him feed her himself. He admired her, 
and took this way of making her fond of him. 
One day I had left these two friends and their 
loaves together for a minute, when I heard ft ' 
fearful cry. I knew the sound too well by 
this time, and, as I ran back, I had the sense ' 
to halloo at her; this saved the man's life. At 
the sound of my voice she dropped him frotn 
a height of about twelve feet, and he rolled 
away like a ball of worsted. I dashed in, up 
with the pitchfork, and into her likelightnbgi 
and, while the blood was squirting out of ber 
from a hundred little prong-holes, the poor 
baker limped away. 

Any gentleman or lady who wishes to knov 
how a man feels when seized by an elephant, 
preparatory to being squelched, can consult 
this person; he is a respectable tradesman; 
his name is Johns ; he lives near A^ey's 
Theatre, or used to, and for obvious reasons 
can teU you this one anecdote out of many 
such better than I can ; that is if he has not 
forgotten it, and I dare say lie Aa«n*^-ask him! 

After Astley's, Drury Lane engaged us to 
play second to the Lions of Myaoro ; rather a 
<h(>inMQmQ\butwoi7«At« In thii theatres 
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behaved wonderfully. K^otwithstanding the 
number of people continually buzzing about 
us, we kept our temper, and did not smash a 
single one of these human gnats, so trying to 
oiir little female irritability and feeble nerves. 
The only 'thing we did wrong was, we broke 
through a granite mountain and fell down 6n 
to the plahis, ai^d hurt our knee, and broke 
one sui)er— only one. 

The Lions of Mysore went a starring to 
Uverpool, and we accompanied them. While 
we were there the cholera broke out in Eng- 
land, and M. Huguet summoned us hastily to 
France. We \ brushed our hats, put oh our 
gloves, and walked at one stretch from Liver- 
pool to Dover. There we embarked for Bou- 
logne : DJek, cadaverous Tom, wolf -skin-lamb 
Pippin, and myself. I was now in Huguet's 
serHoe at fifty francs a week as coaiQutor 
and successor of cadaverous Tom, whose de- 
mise was hourly expected even by us who 
were hardened by use to his appearance, which 
was that of the ghost of dellrum tremens. We 
arrived off Boulogne Pier ; but there we were 
boarded by men in uniforms and mustaches, 
and questions put about the cholera, which 
disease the civic authorities of Boulogne were 
determined to keep on the other side of the 
ChanneL The captain's answer proving satis- 
factory, we were allowed to run into the port. 

In landing anywhere, Djek and her at- 
tendants had always to wait till the other pas- 
sengers had got clear, and we did so on this 
occasion. At length our turn came ; but we 
had no sooner crossed the gangway and 
touched French ground than a movement 
took place on the quay, and a lot of bayonets 
bristled in our faces, aud " Halte IH !" was the 
word. We begged an explanation ; in an- 
swer, an officer glared with eyes like saucers, 
and pointed with his finger at Elliot. The' 
truth flashed on us. The Frenchmen were 
afraid of cholera coming over from England, 
and here was a man who looked plague, 
cholera, or Death himself in person. We re- 
monstrated through an interpreter, but Tom's 
lace was not to be refuted by words. Some 
were for sending us back home to so diseased 
a country as this article must have come out 
of; but milder measures prevailed. They set 
apart for our use a little comer of the quay, 
and there they roped us in and sentinelled us. 
And so for four days, in the polislied kingdom 
of France, we dwelt in a hut ruder far than 
any on the banks of the Ohio. Drink for- 
ever I At last, as Tom Coffin got neither a 
worse nor a better color, they listened to 
reason, and let us loose upon the nation at 
large, and away we tramped for Paris. 

Times were changed with us in one respect: 
we no longer marched to certain victory ; our 
long ill-success in America had lessened our 
arrogance, and we crept along towards Paris. 
But, luckily for us, we had now a presiding 
head, and a good one. The soul of business is 
puffing, and no man puffed bettei than our 
chief, M. Huguet. Half-way between 
Boulogne and Paris we were met by a cava- 
lier carrying our instructions how we were to 
enter Paris; and, arrived at St. Denis, in- 



stead of going straight on, we skirted the 
town, and made our formal entry by the Bois 
de Boulogne and the Arcl^ of Triumph. 
Huguet had come to terms with Franconi, 
and, to give Djek's engagement more import- 
ance, Frianconi's whole troop were ordered out 
to meet us and escort us in. They paraded up 
and down the Champs Elystes first, to excite 
attention and inquiry, and when the public 
were fairly agog our cavalcade formed out- 
side the barrier, and came glittering and 
prancing through the arch. An elephant has 
her ups and downs, like the rest. Djek, the 
despised of Kentucky and Virginia, burst on 
Paris the centre of a shining throng. Fran- 
coni's bright amazons and exquisite cavaliers 
rode to and fro our line, carrying sham m^- 
sages with earnest faces ; Djek was bedecked 
with ribbons, and seemed to tread more 
majestically, and our own hearts beat higher, 
as, amid grace, and ]!>eauty, and pomp, sun 
shining-^ats waving^feathers bending— mob 
cheering— trumpets crowing— and flints strik- 
ing fire, we strode proudly into the great city, 
the capital of pleasure. 



CHAPTER X. 

These were bright days to me. I was set 
over old Tom,— fancy that; and my salary 
doubled his. I had fifty francs a week, and 
cleared as much more by showing her 
privately in her stable. 

Money melts In London,— it evaporates in 
Paris. Pippin was a great favorite both with 
men and women behind the scenes at Fran- 
coni*s. He introduced me to charming com- 
panions of both sexes ; gayety reigned, and 
tin and morals '* made themselves air, into 
which they vanished." Shakspeare. 

Towards the close of her engagement Djek 
made one of her mistakes ; she up with her 
rightful heir and broke his ribs against the side 
scenes. 

We nearly had to stop her performances ; 
we could not raend our rightful heir by next 
night, and substitutes did not pour in. ** 1 
won't go on with her," " I won't play with 
her," was a cry that even the humblest and 
neediest began to raise. I am happy to say 
that she was not under my superintendence 
when this rightful heir came to grief. 

And now the cholera came to Paris, and 
theatricals of , all sorts declined, for there ^as 
a real tragedy playing in every street. The 
deaths were very numerous and awfully 
sudden; people were struck down in the 
streets as if by lightning ; gloom and terror hung 
over all. 

When this terrible disease is better known 
it will be found to be of the nature of strong 
poison, and its cure, if any, will be strychnine, 
belladonna, or, likelier still, some quick and 
deadly mineral poison that kills the healthy 
with cramps and discoloration. 

In its rapid form cholera is not to be told 
from quick poison, and hence sprung up 
among the lower order in Paris a notion that 
wholesale poisoning was on foot. 
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Pippin and I were standing at the door of a 
wine-fihop, waiting for our change. His wild 
appearance attracted first one and then an- 
other. Little knots of people collected and 
eyed us ; then they began to talk and murmur, 
and cast suspicious glances. ** Ck)me away," 
said Pippin, rather hastily. We walked off ; 
they walked after us, increasing like a snow- 
ball, and they murmured louder and louder. 
I asked Pippin what the fools were gabblimg 
about. He told me they suspected us of being 
the poisoners. At this I turned round, and 
being five feet four, and English, was for 
punching some of their heads ; but the ath- 
letic, pacific Italian would not hear of it, 
much less co-operate; and now they sur- 
rounded us just at the comer of one of the 
bridges, lashing themselves into a fury, and 
looking first at us and then at the river below. 
Pippin was as white as death, and I thought it 
was all up myself, when by good luck a troop 
of mounted gendarmes issued from the palace. 
Pippin hailed them ; they came up, and, after 
hearing both sides, took us under their protec- 
tion, and off we marched between two files of 
cavalry, followed by the curses of a super- 
ficial populace. Extremes don't do. Pippin 
was the color of ink, Elliot of paper ; both 
their mugs fell under suspicion, and nearly 
brought us to grief. 

Franconi closed, and Djek, Hugi^<^t, and 
Co. started on a provincial tour. 

They associated themselves on this occasion 
with Michelet, who had some small wild 
animals, such as lions, tigers, and leopards. 

Our first move was to Versailles. Here we 
built a show-place and exhibited Djek, not as 
an actress, but as a private elephant, in which 
capacity she did the usual elephant business, 
besides a trick or two that most of them have 
not brains enough for, whereof anon. 

Michelet was the predecessor of Van Am- 
biirgh and Carter, and did everything they do 
a dozen years before they were ever heard of ; 
used to go into the lions* den, pull them about, 
and put his head down their throats and their 
paws round his neck, etc., etc. 

I observed this man, and learned something 
from him. Besides that general quickness and 
decision which is necessary with wild ani- 
mals, I noticed that he was always on the look- 
out for mischief, and always punished it before 
it came. Another point, he always attacked 
the offending part, and so met the evil in 
front; for instance, if one of his darlings 
curled a lip and showed a tooth, he hit him 
over the mouth that moment, and nowhere 
else ; if one elongated a claw, he liit him over 
the foot like lightning. He read the whole 
crew as I had learned to read Djek, and con- 
quered their ihalice by means of that marvel- 
ous cowardice which they all show if they can 
see no signs of it in you. 

There are no two ways with wild beasts. If 
there is a single white spot in your heart, 
leave them, for your life will be in danger 
every moment. If you can despise them, and 
keep the rod always in sight, they are your 
humble servants ; nobody more so. 

Our exhibition, suooessful »t first, b^gaa to 



flag ; so that the fertile brain of M. Huguc 
had to work. He proposed to his partner t 
stand a tiger, and he would stand a bun, an 
"we will have a joint-stock fight like th 
King of Oude." Michelet had his misgivingi 
but Huguet overruled him. That ingeniou 
gentleman then printed bills advertising for : 
certain day a fight between a real Benga 
tiger and a ferocious bull that had just gorpdi 
man to death. This done, he sent me rounc 
the villages to find and hire a bull. " Mine 
you get a mild one, or I shall have to pay foi 
a hole in the tiger's leather." I found one 
whioli the owner consented to risk for so 
much money down, and the damage he should 
sustain from tiger to be valued independently 
by two farmers after the battle. 

The morning of the fight Pippin and I 
went for our bull, and took him out of the 
yard towards Versailles; but when we had 
gone about two hundred yards, he became 
uneasy, looked round, sniffed about, and 
finally turned round, spite of all our efforts, 
and paced home again. We remonstrated 
with the proprietor. " Oh," said he, " I for- 
got ; he won't start without the wench." So 
the wench in question was sent for (his com- 
panion upon amatory excursions). She went 
with us, and launched us towards Versailles. 
This done, she returned home, and we 
marcfied on ; but before we had gone a furlong 
Taurus showed symptons of uneasiness; these 
increased, and at last he turned round and 
walked tranquilly home. We hung upon him, 
thrashed him, and bullied him, all to no pur- 
pose. His countenance was placid, but his 
soul resolved, and— he walked home, slowly, 
but inevitably ; so then, there was nothing for 
it but to let him have the wench all the way 
to the tiger, and she would not go to Versailles 
till she had put on some new finery,— short 
waist, coal-scuttle bonnet, etc. More time 
lost with that : and, when we did arrive in the 
arena, the spectators were tired of wuting. 
The bull stood in the middle, confused and 
stupid. The tiger was in his cage in a comer; 
we gave him time to observe his prey, and 
then we opened the door of his oa^e. 

A shiver ran through the audience (they 
were all seated in boxes looking down on the 
area). 

A moment more, and the furious animal 
would spring upon his victim, and his fangs 
and claws sink deep into its neck, etc., etc. 
Vide books of travels. 

One moment succeeded to another, and 
nothing occurred. The ferocious animal lay 
quiet in his cage, and showed no sign; so then 
we poked the ferocious animaL He snarled, 
but would not venture out. When this had. 
lasted a long time, the spectators b^an^to 
doubt his ferocity, and to goose the ferocious 
animal. So I got a red-hot iron and nag^d 
him behind. He gave a yell of dismay, ^^a 
went into the arena like a shot. He tcv^ nc 
notice of the buU. AU he thought of ^^v-^e^^ 
cape from the horrors that surround^^ ^ 
Winged by terror, he gave a *'®''*X>w ^o».< 
spring, and landed his f orepaws on ^-^s^^ ws 
9tuQls f (M»t, and giar^a in nt thQ ^li^^ »\! 
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They nuihed out yelling. He dug his olaws 
into the wood-work, and by slow and painful 
degrees clambered into the boxes. When he 
got in the young and active were gone home, 
and he ran down the stairs among the old people 
that could not get clear so quick as the rest. 
He was so frightened at the people that he 
Skulked and hid himself in a cornfield, and 
the people were so frightened at him that they 
ran home and locked their street doors. So 
one coward made many. 

They thought the poor wretch had (xttacked 
them, and the journal next day maintained 
this view of the transaction, and the town to 
this day believes it. We netted our striped 
coward with four shutters, and kicked him in- 
to his cage. 

The bull went home with the " wench," and 
to this day his thick skull has never compre- 
hended what the deuce he went to Versailles 
for. 

This was how we competed with Oriental 
monarchs. 

We marched southward, through Orleans, 
Tours, etc., to Bordeaux, and were pretty 
well received in all these places except at one 
small place whose name I forget. 9ere they 
hissed her out of the town at sight. It turned 
out she had been there before and pul- 
verized a brush-maker, a popular man among 
them. 

Soon after Bordeaux she had words with the 
lions. They, in their infernal conceit, tliought 
themselves more attractive than Djek. It is 
fiice versdy and by a long chalk, said Djek and 
Co. The parties growled a bit, then parted to 
meet no more in this world. 

From Bordeaux we returned by another 
route to Paris ; for we were only starring it in 
the interval of our engagement as an actress 
with Franconi. We started one morning from 
with light hearts, our faces turned to- 
wards the gay city, Ellipt, Pippin and I. Elliot 
and I walked by the side of the elephant. Pip- 
pin walking some forty yards in the rear. He 
never trusted himself nearer to her on a 
march. 

We were plodding along in this order, when 
all in a moment, without reason or warning 
of any sort, she spun round between us on 
one heel, like a thing turning on a pivot, and 
strode back like lightning at Pippin. He 
scretmied and ran ; but before he could take 
a dozen steps, she was upon him, and struck 
him down with her trunk and trampled upon 
him; she then wheeled round and trudged 
back as if she had merely stopped to brush off 
a fly or pick up a stone. After the first mo- 
ment of stupefaction, both Elliot and I had 
run after her with all the speed we had ; but 
so rapid was her movement, and so instan- 
taneous the work of death, that we only met 
her on her return from her victim. I wfll not 
shock the reader by describing the state in 
which we found our poor comrade ; but he 
was crushed to death. He never spoke, and I 
l>elieve and trust he never felt anything for 
the few minutes that breath hngered in his 
body. We kneeled down and raised him, and 
0poke to him, but he oould not hear us. 



When Djek got her will of one of us, all our 
hope used to be to see the man die ; and so it 
was with poor dear Pippin; mangled, and 
life impossible, we kneeled down and prayed 
to Gk>d for his death; and by Heaven's mercy, 
I think in about four minutes from the time 
he got his death-blow his spirit passed away, 
and our well-beloved comrade and friei^d ' 
was nothing now but a lump of clay on our 
hands. 

We were some miles from any town or vil- 
lage, and did not know what to do, and how 
to take him to a resting-plaee. At last we 
were obliged to tie the body across the probos- 
cis, and cover it as well as we could, and so 
we made his murderess carry him to the little 
town of La Palice,— yes. La Palice. Here we 
stopped, and a sort of inquest was held, and 
M. Huguet attended and told the old story : 
said the man had been cruel to her, and she 
had put up with it as long as she could. Ver- 
dict, " Served him right ; " and so we lied over 
our poor friend's murdered body, and buried 
him with .many sighs in the little churchyard 
of La Palice, and then trudged on, sad and 
downcast, towards the gay capital. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I think a lesson is to be learned from this 
sad story. Too much fear is not prudence. 
Had poor Pippin walked with Elliot and. me 
alongside the elephant, she dared not have at- 
tacked him. But through fear he kept forty 
yards in the rear, and she saw a chance to 
get him by himself ; and, from my knowledge 
of her, I have little doubt she had meditated 
this attempt for months before she carried it 
out. Poor Pippin I 

We arrived in Paris to play with Franconi. 
Now it happened to be inconvenient to Fran- 
coni to fulfill his engagement. He accord- 
ingly declined us. M. Huguet was angry,— 
threatened legal proceedings. Franconi an- 
swered, "Where is Pippin ?" Huguet shut up. 
Then Franconi followed suit; if hard pressed, 
he threatened to declare in open court that it 
was out of humanity alone he declined 
to fulfill his engagement. This stopped 
M. Huguet's mouth altogether. He took 
a place on the Boulevard, and we showed 
lier and her tricks at three prices, and did a 
rattling business. Before we had been a fort- 
night in Paris old Tom Elliot died at the Hos- 
pital Dubois, and I became her vizier at a 
salary of one hundred francs per week. 

Having now the sole responsibility, I 
watched her as you would a powder-magazine 
lighted by gas. I let nobody but M. Huguet 
go near her in my absence. This gentleman 
continued to keep her sweet on him witli 
lumps of sugar, and to act as her showman 
when she exhibited publicly. 

One day we had a message from the 
Tuileries, and we got the place extra clean ; 
and the king's children paid her a visit,— a lot 
of little chaps. I did not know their names, 
but I suppose it was Prince JoinyiUe, Aumale, 
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and cetera. All I know is that while these 
little Louis Philippes were coaxing her and 
feeding her, and cutting about her, and 
sliding down her, and I was telling 
> ' them she was a duels, the perspiration 
was running down my back one moment 
and cold shivers the next, and I thanked 
Heaven devoutly when the young gents went 
back to their papa and mamma, and no bones 
broken. Tlie young gentlemen reported her 
affability and my lies to the king, and he en- 
gaged her to perform gratis in the Champs 
Elyst'es during the three days' fete. Fifteen 
hundred francs for this. 

But Huguet was penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to agree, for it took her gloss off. 
Showed her gratis to half the city. 

Among Djek's visitors came one day a 
pretty young lady, a nursery governess to 
some nobleman's children, whose name I for- 
get, but he was English. The children were 
highly amused with Djek, and quite loath to 
go. The young lady, wlio had a smattering of 
English, as I had of French, put several ques- 
tions to me. I answered them more polite 
than usua) on account of her being pretty, 
and I used a privilege I had and gave her an 
order for free admission some other day. She 
came, with only one child, which luckily was 
one of those deeply meditative ones that 
occur but rarely, and only bring out a word 
every half -hour ; so mademoiselle and I had a 
chat, which I found so agreeable that I rather 
neglected the general public for her. I made 
it my business to learn where she aired the 
children, and, one vacant morning, dressed in 
the top of the fashion, I stood before her in 
the garden of tlie Tuileries. She gave a half- 
start and a blush, and seemed very much 
struck with astonisliment at this rencontre. 
She was a little less astonished next week 
when the same thing happened, but still she 
thought these coincidences remarkable, and 
said so. In short, I paii my addresses to 
Mademoiselle . She was a charming bru- 
nette from Geneva, greatly my superior in 
education and station. I was perfectly con- 
scious of this, and instantly made this calcu- 
lation : " All the better for me if I can win 
her." But the reader knows my character by 
this time, and must have observed how large 
a portion of it effrontery f prms. I wrote to 
her every day, sometimes in the French 
language— no, not in the French language, in 
French words. She sometimes answered in 
English words. She was very pretty and 
very interesting, and I fancied her. When a 
man is in love he can hardly see difficulties. I 
pressed her to marry me, and I believed she 
would consent. When I came to this point 
the young lady's gayety declined, and when I 
was painting her pictures of our conjugal 
happiness, she used to sigh instead of bright- 
ening at the picture. At laskt I pressed lier so 
hard that she consented to write to Geneva 
and ask her parents' consent to our union. 
When the letter went I was in towering 
spirits. I was now in the zenith of my pros- 
-^rltjr. The risks I had run with Djek were 
warded by a. heavy sfdary and the post ot 



honot near her, and, now that I vras a litt[ 
weary of roaming the world alone with a 
elephant, fate had thrown in my way 
charming companion who would oheer tli 
weary road. 
Dreams. 

The old people at Geneva saw m j positioi 
with another eye. " He is a servant, liable ti 
lose his place at any moment by any one of \ 
hundred accidents, and his profession is a dis 
creditable one : why, he is a showman !" 

They told her all this in language so plaii 
that she would never show me the letter. J 
was for defying their advice and authority , but 
she would not hear of it. I was forced tc 
temporize. ** In a month's time," said I to 
myself, "her scruples will melt away." But 
in less than a fortnight the order came for us 
to march into Flanders. I communicated 
this cruel order to my sweetheart. She turned 
pale, and made no secret of her attachment to 
me, and of the pain she fe^t at parting. 
Every evening before we left Piuris I saw her, 
and implored her to trust herself to me and 
leave Paris as my wife. She used to smile at 
my pictures of wedded happiness, and cry the 
next minute because she dared not give her- 
self and me that happiness; but, with all 
this, she was firm, and would not fly iu her 
parents' face. 

At last came a sad and bitter hour : hat in 
hand, as the saying is, I made a last desperate 
endeavor to persuade her to be mine, and not 
to let this parting take place at all. She w^is 
much agitated, but firm ; and the more I said, 
the firmer she became. So at last I grew 
frantic and reproached her. I called her a 
cold-hearted coquette, and we parted in anger 
and despair. 

Away into the wide world again, not as I 
used to start on these pilgrima7es, with a stout 
heart and iron nerves, but cold, and weary, 
and worn out before the journey had beguu. 
As we left Paris behind us I had but oue 
feeling— that the best of life was at an end 
for me. My limbs took me along like ma- 
chinery, but my heart was a lump of ice in- 
side me, and I would have thanked any man 
for knocking me on the head and ending 
the monotonous farce of my existence; a^, 
gentlefolks, even a poor mechanic can feel 
like this, when the desire of his heart is 
baulked forever. 

Trudge! trudge! trudge! forever and 
ever. 

Tramp ! tramp ! tramp ! forever and ever. 

A man gets faint and weary of it at last, 
and there comes a time wheu iie longs for a 
hearthstone, and a voice he can believe, a 
p irt, at least, of what it says, and a Sunday 
of some sort now and then; and my tim^ 
was come to long for these things, and for a 
pretty and honest face about me to stand 
for the one bit of peace, and the one bit of 
truth in my vagabond, charlatan life. 

I lost my appetite and sleep, and was very 
near losing heart altogether. My clothes 
hung about me lilce bags, I got so thin, l^ 
was my infernal occupation that cured m^) 
cittex ?fli. I^^^Vl ^iBive me no time even i^ 
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despair. The moment I became her sole 
guardian I had sworn on my kneeis she should 
never kill another man ; judge whether I had 
lo look «harp after lier^ to keep tlie. biped 
from perjury and the quadruped from mur- 
der. I slept with her— rose early— fed her— 
walked twenty miles with her, or exhibited 
her all day, sometimes did both, and at night 
rolled into the straw beside her, too deadly 
tired to feel all my unhappiness ; and so, af- 
ter a while, time and toil blunted my sense of 
disappointment, and I trudged, and tramped, 
and praised Djek's moral qualities in the old 
routine. Only now and then, when I saw the 
country lads in France and Belgium going to 
church dressed in their best, with their sweet- 
hearts, and I in prison in the stable with my 
four-legged hussy, waiting perhaps till dark to 
steal out and march to some fresh town, I 
Ujied to feel as heavy as lead and as as bitter 
as wormwood, and wish we were all dead to- 
gether by way of a change. 

A man needs a stout heart to go through 
the world at all, but most of all he needs it 
for a roving life ; don't you believe any other, 
no matter who tells you. 

With this brief notice of my feelings, I pass 
over two months' travel. All through I spare 
the reader much, though I dare say he doesn't 
see it. 

Sir, the very names of the places I have 
visited would fill an old-fashioned map of 
Europe. 

Talk of Ulysses and his travels I he never 
saw the tenth part of what I have gone 
through. 

I have walked with Djek farther than round 
the world during the eleven years I have 
trudged beside her; it is only 24,000 miles 
round the world. 

After a year's pilgrimage we found our- 
selves at Doncheray, near Sedan. 

Here we had an incident. Mons. Huguet 
was showing her to the public with the air of 
a prince and in his Mar^chal of France cos- 
tume, glittering with his theatrical cross of 
the Legion of Honor. He was not particular 
what he put on, so that it shone and looked 
well. He sent me for something connected 
with the performance,— a pistol, I think. I had 
hardly ten steps to go, but during the time I 
was out of her sight I heard a man cry out 
and the elephant snort. I ran back, hallooing 
as I came. As I ran in I found the elephant 
feeling for something in the straw with her 
foot, and the people rushing out of the doors 
in dismay. The moment she saw me she 
affected innocence, but trembled from head 
to foot. I drew out from the straw a thing 
you would have taken for a scarecrow or a 
bundle of rags. It was my master, M. Huguet, 
his glossy hat battered, his glossy coat 
stained and torn, and his arm broken in t^vo 
places ; a moment more and her foot would 
have been on him, and his soul crushed out of 
his body. 

The people were surprised when they saw 
the furious snorting monster creep into a 
corner to escape a little fellow five feet four, 
who got to the oM woapon, pitohfprki and 



drove it into every part of her but her head. 
She hid that in the comer the moment she 
saw blood in my eye. 

We got poor M. Huguet to bed, and a doctor 
from the hospital to him, and a sorrowful 
time he had of it ; and so, after standing good 
for twelve years, lump-sugar fell to the ground. 
Pitchfork held good. 

At niglit more than a hundred people came 
to see whether I was really so hardy as to 
sleep with this ferocious animal. To show 
them my sense of her, I lay down between her 
legs. On this she lifted her fore feet singly, 
and with the utmost care and delicacy drew 
them back over my body. 

As soon as M. Huguet's arm was set and 
doing well, he followed us (we had got into 
France by this time), and came in along with 
the public to admire us ; and, to learn how 
the elephant stood affected towards him now, 
he cried out, in his most ingratiating way— in 
sugared tones— ** Djek, my boy I Djek!" At 
this sound Djek raised a roar of the most in- 
fernal rage, and Huguet, who knew her real 
character well enough, though he pretended 
not to, comprehended that her heart was now 
set upon his extinction, Tnalgr^ twelve years 
of lumpHBugar. 

He sent for me, and with many expressions 
of friendship offered me the invaluable animal 
for thirty thousand francs. I declined hier 
without thanks. '^Then I shall have t?ie 
pleasure of killing her to-morrow," said the 
Frenchman, " and what will become of your 
salary, mon pauvre gar9on ?" 

In short, he had me in a fix, and used his 
power. I bought her of him for 200,000 francs, 
to be paid by instalments. I gave him the 
first instalment, a five-franc piece, and walked 
out of the wine-shop her sole proprietor. 

The sense of property is pleasant, even when 
we have not paid for the article. 

That night I formed my plans. There was 
no time to lose, because I had only a thousand 
francs in the world, and she ate a thousand 
francs a week, or nearly. I determined to 
try Germany— a poor country, but one which, 
being quite inland, could not have become 
callous to an elephant, perhaps had never 
seen one. I shall never forget the fine, clear 
morning I started on my own account. The 
sun was just rising, the birds were tuning, and 
all manner of sweet smells came from the 
fields and the hedges. Djek seemed to step 
out more majestically than when she was an- 
other man's; my heart beat high. Eleven 
years ago I had started the meanest of her 
slaves. I had worked slowly, painfully, but 
steadily up, and now I was actually her lord 
and master, and half the world before mo 
with the sun shining on it. 

The first town I showed her at as mine was 
Verdun, and the next day I wrote to Mademoi- 
selle at Paris to tell her of the change in 

my fortunes. This was the only letter I had 
sent, for we parted bad friends. I received a 
kinder answer than tlie abrupt tone of my 
letter deserved. She congratulated me, and 
thanked me for remembering that whatever 

good tortune befell me muet ^ye lier pfurttou- 
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lor pleasure, and in the poataoript she told me 
Hlie wa^ JuBt about to leave Paris end return 
to herparente in Swltzerlaad. 

Djekorossed iuto Prussia, tramped tbat coun- 
try, and peuetratiwliutothebeajrtot Germany. 
As I had hoped, she desiieiided on this nation 
with all the ohai'm o( novelty, and used to 
clear the copiier* out of a whole vUlaige. I re- 
mHmlHir early in tlif« trip being at a oountry 
itin. I saw niatlca. male and female, dresaed 
in Oi >ir Sunday (slothes, coming over the hills 
from every eide to one point. I thought there 
must be a fair or something. I asked thelnnd- 
lord what they ivere all coming for. He Bald, 
" Wily, you, to be sure." They never saw such 
a thing in their lives, and never will again. 

In fact, at one or two small places we were 
stopped by the authorities, wlio had heard 
that we carried more specie out of little towns 
than the clroulatiug medium would bear. 

lu short, my drst coup was successful. After 
six months' Germany, Bavaria, Prussia, etc., 
I returned to the Rhine at Stnisbourg with 
eiglit thousand franos. During all this time 
she never hurt a soul, I watclied her ao fear- 
fully olose. So, being debarred from murder 
she tried arson. 

At a place in Bavaria her shed was suddenly 
obesrved to be in flamea, and we saved her 
with difHculty. 

The cause never transpired until now, but I 
saw directly how it had been done. I had un- 
warily left my ooat In her way. The pockets 
were found emptied of all their contents, 
among which was a Inoiler-hos, fragments of 
which 1 found among the straw. She had 
played with this in h^r Irimk. hammering it 
backward and forward against her knee, 
dropping the lighted matchi^a into the straw 
when they stung her, and very nearly roaeted 
her own beef, the miscliievons uneasy devil! 

My readers will not (ravel with on elephant, 
bnt bualuess of some sort will fall to the lot vt 
tome of them soon or late, and, as charlatanry 
is tlie very soul of modem business, it may not 

»be amlaa to show how the humble urtlsou 
worked liis elephant. 
We never allowed ourselves to drop casually 
Upon any place, like a shower of rain. 
A man in bright livery, green and gold, 
mounted on a showy horse, used to ride into 
tile town or village, and go round to all tlie 
ions, making loud inquiries Aiout their means 
of accommodation for the elephant and her 
train. Four hours after liim, the people being 
now a little agog, another green nnd gold man 
came in on a trained horse, and inquired for 
No. 1. As soon as he had found him, tlie 
two roAei togetlier round the town — No. Z 
blowing a trumpet and proclaiming the ele- 
phant ; the nations she had instructed in the 
wonders of nature; tliokinssahe had amused; 
Iter grandeur, her InlelUgeuce, and, above all, 
her dovolike disposition. 
^B Thla wa« allowed to ferment for some iiours, 

^^k and, when expeutalion was at its height, the 



Jii clitug I«r mu u> bave lo Diy ounluge. 



Djek brining up the rear. ArrireO, I U 
to shut her in out of sight, and send all my 
men and horses round, parading, trumpeting, 
and pasting bills, so that at last the people 
were quite ripe for her, aud then we went U 
work: and thus the humble artisan and h(» 
elephant out a greater daaii than lions, and 
tigers, aud mountebanks, and quacks, 
drew more money. 

Here is one of my programmPH; only I must 
remark that 1 picked up my French where I 
picked up the ^ncerity it embodies. in theolF- 
ouses, coulisses, and cabarets of IVenoh towna, 
so that I can patter Prencli as fast as youUke; 
but, of course, I know no more about It tt" 
a pig — not to really know it. 

Piu- pennlsBlon dn M. Is Ualn, 



Du CIlHIU! Oljnil^qUB 



M. H. B. Lett, naturoliBte, pourvoyeur de« 
mi'Uageriesdesdiversesconrsd'Europe, actlon- 
nftire du Cirque Oiympliiue et propriitaire de 
ce magnlQque tltphant, qull a dressi^ an potnC 
de le pK-seuter an public dans une pi^ce tlK^ 
trale qui fut orSi'e pour MadUe. Djek 11 y. S 
trois una et demi, et qui a eu un si prand auc- 
ci-s, sous le nomde I'Blrphant du Rol deSlom. 

Le proprii-taire, dans son voyage autonr du 
monde, ent oooaeion d'aoheter cet I'nonne 
quadrupt'de, qui le prit en affection, et qui, 
depuis onze ans quil le possiide, ne s'est jamaU 
di-mentl, se plait "ft toout«r son maitre et exe- 
cute avec ponotualitif tout ce qn'll lul iiidique 
de fairs. 

M-lle. DJek. qui est dans toute la force de aa 
taille, a mainlenant cent vingt^oinii aus ; tiUe 
a onze pieds de hauteur — et p<rse neuf DliUe 

Sa oonsoromation dans les vingt-quatra 
heures exc^de deux cent livres — quanutte 
Uvres de pain pour son dt'jeRner; )i midi, du 
son et de I'avolne ; le soir, dea pommee d*< 
terre on du riz oult ; et 1» null du foiu et de Ift 

(Vest le mfme eliephaiit qui a oombattu bi 
iionne de M. Martin. Cette lionne en furte, 
qu'uue imprudence tit sortir do aa ooge, 
sTlance sur U. H. B. I.ott qui se troavidt 
anpri's de son ifli'phant ; voyant le danger 11 m 
rJfugie derritre une des Jambes de ce bOn ani- 
mal, qui relfive b3 trompe pour le proti!ger,* 
La Uoane ollajt saisir M. H. B. Lott ; IVIiiphaat 
la voit, rtibat aa trompe, I'enveloppe, I'^tonfte, 
la jette au loin, et I'aurait t'crasee, si son mi 
ne lul ent dtt de ue pas continuer, 

Elle a eusult« allongif sa trompe, frapp<< iln 
pied, criant et tr'molgiiant la satlstaiitloa 
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qu*elle ^prouvcut d'avoir sauy^ son Ami d'une 
mort eertaine, oomme on a pu voir dans les 
joiirnaux en f evrier 1832. 

r>ans les cours des stances, on lui f era f aire 
tous ses grands exercices qui sont dignes d'ad- 
miration, dont le grand nombre ne permet pas 
d'en donner Fanalyse dans oette affiche, et 
qu'il f aut voir pour s'en f aire une idee Juste. 

Prixd'entr^e: Premieres , Secondes . 

lies militaires et les enf ants, moiti^. 

I don't think but what my countrymen will 
understand every word of the above ; but, as 
there are a great number of Frenchmen in 
liondon who wiQ read this, I think it would 
look unkind not to translate it into English 
for their benefit. 

By pennissioii of the Worshipful the Mayor, 

the great 

ELEPHANT 

of the King of Siam, 

from Franooni^s Olympic Circus, 

MADEMOISELLE DJEE; 

Coloflsal Elephant, eleven feet high and weighs nine thonBand 
poands. The largest elephant ever seen in Europe. 

Mr. H. B. Lott, naturalist, who supplies the 
menageries of the various courts of Europe, 
shareholder in the Olympic Circus, and pro- 
prietor of this magnificent elephant, which he 
has trained to such a height that he will pres- 
ent her to the public in a dramatic piece which 
was written for her three years and a half 
ago, and had a great success under the title of 
the Elephant of the King of Siam.'*' 

The proprietor, in his voyage round the 
globe, was fortunate enough to purchase this 
enormous quadruped, which became attached 
to him, and has been eleven years in his pos- 
session, during which time shp has never once 
forgotten herself, and executes with obedient 
zeal whatever he hids lier. 

MUe. Djek has now arrived at her full 
growth, being one hundred and twenty-five 
years of age; she is eleven feet high, and 
weighs nine thousand pounds. Her daily con- 
sumption exceeds two hundred pounds. She 
takes forty iwunds of bread for her breakfast, 
at noon bran and oats, in the evening po- 
tatoes or rice cooked, and at night hay and 
straw. 

This is the same elephant that fought with 
Mr. Martin's lioness. The lioness, whom the 
carelessness of the attendants allowed to 
escape from her cage, dashed furiously at Mr. 
H. B. Lott ; fortunately he was near his ele- 
phant, and seeing the danger, took refuge be- 
hind one of the legs of that valuable animal. 
She raised her trunk in her master's defense. 
The lioness made to seize him ; but the ele- 
phant lowered her trunk, seized the lioness, 
choked her, flung her a distance, and would 



»( 



♦My literary gent and me nearly had words over this bit 
Why, it is all nominative case,'' says he. "Well," says L 
you can't have too much of a good thing. Oanyoubetter 
it? sa^s I "Better itP says he; "why, I could not have 

come withina mile of it ;*• and he grinned. So I shut him up 
*-*)ronoe. 



have crushed her to death if Mr. Iiott had act 
commanded her to desist. After that she ex- 
tended her trunk, stamped with her foot, 
trumpeting and showing her sal^faotion at 
having saved her friend from certain death, 
full accounts of wliicii are to be seen in the 
journals of February, 1832. 

In the course of the exhibition she will go 
through all her exercises, which are wonder- 
ful, and so numerous that it is Impossible to 
enumerate them in this bill: they must be 
seen to form a just idea of them. 

Prices : First places , Second . Sol- 
diers and children half price. 

Djek and I used to make our bow to our 
audiences in the following fashion : I came 
on with her, and said, '* Otez mon chapeau 
pour saluer ; " then she used to take off my 
hat, wave it gracefully, and replace it on my 
head.. She then proceeded to pick i;ip twenty 
five franc pieces, one after another, and keep 
them piled in the extremity of her trunk. She 
also fired pistols, and swept her den with a 
broom in a most painstaking and ludicrous 
Yay. 

But perhaps her best business, in a real 
judge's eye, was drinking a bottle of wine. 
The reader will better estimate this feat if he 
will fancy himself an elephant, and lay down 
the book now, and ask himself how he would 
do it, and read the following afterwards. 

The bottle (cork drawn) stood bef oi^e her. 
She placed the finger and thumb of her pro- 
boscis on the mouth, made a vacuum by suc- 
tion, and then, suddenly inverting the bottle, 
she received the contents in her trunk. The 
difficulty now was to hold the bottle, which 
she would not have broken for a thousand 
pounds (my lady thought less of killing ten 
men than breaking a saucer), and yet not let 
the liquor run from her flesh-pipe. She rapid- 
ly shifted her hold to the centre of the bottle . 
and worked it by means of the wrinkles in 
her proboscis to the bend of it. Then she 
griped it, and at the same time curled round 
her trunk to a sloping position, and Jet tlie 
wine run down her throat. This done, she re- 
sumed the first position of her trunk and 
worked the bottle back towards her finger, 
suddenly snapped hold of it by the neck, and 
handed it gracefully to me. 

With this exoigition, it was not her pubUc 
tricks that astonished me most. The principle 
of aU these tricks is one. An animal is taught 
to lay hold of things at command, and to shift 
them from one place to another. You vary 
the thing to be laid hold of, but the act is the 
same. In her drama, which was so effective 
on the stage, Djek did, nothing out of the way. 
She merely went through certain mechanical 
acts at a word of command from her keeper, 
who was unseen or unnoticed ; tl 0. , he was 
either at the wing in his fustian jacket, or on 
the stage with her in jimcrack and gold, as 
one of a lot of slaves or courtiers, or what 
not. Between ourselves, a single trick I have 
several times caught her doing on her own 
account, proved more for her intelligence 
than all these. She used to put her eye to a 
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keyhole. Ay, tlmt ehe would, and ro watch for 
hours to see what derll's trluk she oould do 
with iniptmltr,— alii; would see me out of tile 
way, and theu go to work. Where there waa 
no keyhole I hiive seen her pick the knot out 
of a deal board, and squiut through the little 
hole 8he had thua made. 

A dog oomea next to an elephant, but lie is 
unt up to looking tlu-ough a keyhole or aoraek. 
lie can think of nothing better than snuillng 
uiider the door. 

At one pla«e, being under a granary, slie 
worlced a hole in the ceiling no bigger than a 
ttiiu)1)le, and sucked down eaokfula of grata 
before Bhe was found out. Talk of the half- 
reaaoiiiug elephant; she aeldom met a man 
that could matoli her in reasoning— to a bad 
end. Her weak poluta were her cnielty aud 
'Cowarclioe, and by this latter Tom Elliot and I 
""rerned her with a rod of iron, vulgarly 

;ied a pitchfork. It a mouse pattered about 

in her stable, Djek used to tremble 

■, and whine with terror till the little 

gone. A ton shaken liy on 

I have seen her start back in dismay Jrom a. 
small feather Boating In the air. If her heart 
had been as stout as her will to do mischief 
was strong, matikind must have risen to put 

Almost all you have ever heard about the 
full-grown elephant's charaotar is a pack of 
falsltJes. The.v are your servants by fear, or 
they are your niiisUjrs. Two years ago au ele- 
phnnt killed his keeper at Liverpool or Man- 
chester, I foi^t which. Out eaine the 
"Times;" he had pronged him six weeks be- 
fore How well I knew the old lie ; It seldoTU 
varies a syllable. That man died, not lieciause 
he had pronged the animal, but because he 
hadu't, or not enough. 

Spare the pitchfork, spoil the elephant. 

There is another animal people misconatrue 
Just as bad— the hyena. 

Terrible fierce animal, the liyena, says Buf- 
ton and Co.. and the world echoes tlie ohaut. 

Bteroe, are they? You got a score of them 
together in a yard, and you shall see me walk 
into the lot with nothing but a switch, and 
them try to get between the briek and the 
mortar with the funk— that is how fierce they 
are; and tliey are not only cowardly, but in- 
nocent, and affectionate into the bargain, la 
the fierce hyena of Buffoti and Co. : but, in- 
deed, wild animals are sadly misunderstood ; 
It is pitiable; and those that have the beat 
character deserve it less than those thut have 
the worst. 

In one Qerman town I met with something 
I sliould like to tell the sporting gents, for t 
don't think there is many that ever fell in 
with such a thing. But it is au old saying 
that what does happen has happened before, 
and mity agiiin, so I tell this to put them on 
their guard, especially in Germany. Well, it 
waa a good town for business, and we staid 
several days ; but before we had been there 
many iioura my horses turned (|ueer. Rest- 
J^wa they were, and imeaay. Sweated of their 
|*n aoconh fitaiaped ef^niiilly. One, in 



particular, began to lose flesh. We exanlned 
the hay. It seemed particularly good, and 
the oats not amiss. Called the landlord in, 
and asked him if he could account for it. Be 
stands looking at them ; this one, called Diok, 
was all in a lather. " Well, I think I know 
now," Biud he; "they are i)e witched. You see 
there la an old woman In the next street that 
bewitches cattle, and she rides on your horaea' 
bat'ks all night, you may take your oath." 
Theu he tells us alot of stories, whose oowdl«d 
after giving tills old wench a rough word, 
aud how Nhe had been often seen to go acnwa 
the meadows in the ahape of a hare. "8bfl 
has a apite against me, the old sorceress," says 
he. "She has been at them; you had bettar 
send for the pastor." "Go for the farrieTi 
Jem," Bays I. So we had in the farrier. He 
sat on the bin and smoked liis pipe in dead 
silence, looking at them. " They seem a Utile 
fidgety," aaya he, after about hiUf an hour. 
9o I turned hiin out of the stable, and I was hi 
two minds about punching his head, I was. 
" Send for tJie veterinary surgeon. No. 1." Ha 
oame. " They have got some disorder," saya 
he, " that is plain ; nostrils ore clear, too. Let 
me aee them eat." They took thidr food 
pretty well. Then he asked wJiere we come 
from last. I told him. " Well," said be, 
cheerfully, "this is a murrain, I think. lo 
this country we do invent a new murrain 
about every twenty years. We are about due 
now." He spoke English, this one— quite a 
fine gentleman. One of the grooms put In, 
" I think the water ia poisoned." " Any wny," 

says another, " Dick will die if ~" ' 

So then they both pressed mc 
town. "You know, governor, ' 
to lose the horses.'' Now I wa 
pounds a day In the place, and all 
paid: aol looked blank. So did the veWrinftry. 
"I wouldn't go," says he; "wait a day or two; 
then the disease will declare iuelf, aud wo 
shall know what wo are doing." You see, 
gents, he did not relish my taking a murraiD 
out of hia town ; he was a veterinary. " What- 
ever it is," saj^ he, " yon brought It with yott." 
" Well, now," said I, " my opinion is I foniiil 
it here. Did you notice anything at the la«t 
place, Niokr "No;" the grooma both bor« 
me out. " Oh 1" said thevet., "vou cant 80 
by that; it had not declared itself." WeU, « 
you will believe me (I often laugh wlitfn I 
tliink of it), it waa not two minutes after tw 
stdd that that it did declare ileetf. It vru 
Sunday morning, and Nick had got a clean 
shirt on. Nlok was currying the very hoTM 
called Dick, when all of a sudden the sleeve 
of his white shirt looked dirty. " What now I" 
crlea he. and comes to the light. " I dci bi^ 
lieve it is vermin," says he, "'and if it Is they 
are eaten up with it." " Vermin T What ver- 
min can that be ?" sold I; " have we invenwd 
a new vermin, too f ' They were no bigger 
than pins' points— looked like dust on his 
shirt. " What do you say, air — la It vermlu f 
"Not a doubt of It," says the vet. "thimtMn 
pouItt7-Uoe, unless I am mistaken. Have jau 
any hens anywhere near?" Both the eroonv 
burst out, " Hens ? why, Ilii'ii' are full a liiin- 



to leave the 
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.__. _ _. reas the 

The IieuH luui been tumhllag is the 
o the rack aU alive 
I their Tennin ; and thu vcirmin ware 

twrses. We slopped that supplj' of 

1 what will) currying, and wodliiug 

i aolul. Uie vet. gave us, we cured thai 

io— chioken-pox, if any. We had a little 

tr goitks array from thia place. I4mcl- 

d agreed to ohorgu aothiog lor the use 

'"~g, we spenl bo mueli in other ways 

In spite of tJiat, he put It down at 

rt of tlie hat. I would not pay. "Tou 

"I won't." " Then you sha'n't go till 

" and with that he and liis servanta 

e great gates. The yard was entered 

> great double doors like bam doors, 

3 outside by a stout beam. So there h< 

' fast. It got wind, and there was th( 

b pupulation liooting outside, three tlmu- 

Btroiig. Then it was, " Come, don't be a 

)ont ypu be a fool." 

] clear," smd I to th'e man ; " we will 

■ UNuallineuf maroh this time; I'll 

FDjek from the rear to the front, "So 

3 form behind me and Djek— two car- 

f and six lioises, all in order. " Now," 

":, ■' landlord, you have had your joke, 

'■ ) door and let us part friends; we 

t been with you a week, you know, and 

■ ■ ; profit out of us, and an- 

B" out of the townsfolk we brought to your 

Open the door." 
" Pay me my bill, and I'll open," says he. 
"If I turned away one traveller from my 
flublefor you I have turned away twenty." 

"A bargain Is a bargain. Will you open be- 
bn Htie knooka your door into toothpicks I" 

"Oil! Ill risk my door if you'll risk yoiu' 
IhuI. N'o, I won't open till I am paid." 
" Once, will you open ? 
"No." 

''Twice, will you open ? Thrice?" 
"No." 

"Djek— Go I" 

9be walked lazily to the door, as if she did 
SMseelt. The moment she touched it both 
ioon were in the rood ; the beam was in half 
111 the Fond. Most times one thing stands, 
innther goes; here it all went bodily on all 
Mas. like )iaper on a windy day, and tile peo- 
;' t fastest of all. There was the yell of 

tmullitude under our uoaes, then au empty 
il under oureyes. We niariihed on, calm, 
Euijestical, and unruffled, beneath the silent 
liRlil. 

lliMirs aud bolls, Indeed, to a lady that had 
It^ped through a brick wall before that day, 
-in English brick wall ! 



CHAPTER XTI. 

IVom Strasbourg I determined to go into 
8»lt!»rland ; above all, to Geneva. I could 
nn help it. In due course of time and travel 
jHrived near Geneva, and sent forward ray 
n and gold avant-oouriers ; but, alasi they 



returned with the doleful news that elephanta 
were not admitted into that anciejit city. The 
last elephant that had beeu thnre had done 
mischief, and, at the request of its proprietor, 
Madlle. Gamier, a young lady whose con- 
soieuoe smote her, for she had anotheretephaut 
that killed one or two people in Venice, was 
publicly executed in the fortress.* 

Fortunately (as I then thought), I hod pro- 
vided myself with testimonials from the 
mayor and governors of some score of towns 
(hrougli which ^e had pHssed. I produced 
these, and made friends in the town, pai'ticu* 
larly with a Dr. Mayo. At last we were ad- 
mitted. Djek was iiroved a dove by such 
overpowering testimony. I had now paid M. 
Huguet six thousand francs und found my- 
self possessed of five thousand more. Buslnesa 
was very good in Geneva. D.iek was very 
popular. Her intelligence and amiability be- 
come a by-word. I had but one bitter dis- 
appointment, though. MiidUe.- — -never came 
to see us, and 1 was loo sulky and too busy to 
hunt for her. Besides, I said to myself, " All 
the world can find me, and if she oared a but- 
ton for me she would come to light." I tried 
to turn it off with the old song : 



Behold me now at the climax of prosperity, 
dressed like a gentleman, driving ii pair of 
horses, proprietor of a whole cavalcade and of 
au elephant, and, after clearing all expenses, 
making at the rale of full £600 iier annum. 
There was a certain clergyman of the plnce 
used tfl visit us about every day, and bring 
her cakes and things to eat, till he got quite 
fond of her, and believed that she relumed 
his affeotiou. I used to beg Iiim not to go so 
close to her. On this, his answer was, " Why, 
you say she is harmless as a chicken ^' so 
then 1 had no more to say. Well, one unluolty 
day I turned my buck for a moment ; before 
I could get hacit there were the old sounds, a 
snort of rage and a cry of terror, and there 
was the poor minister in her tmnk. At sight 
of me she dropped him, hut two of his ribs 
were broken, and he was quite Insensible, and 
the people rushed out in terror. We raised 
the clergyman and carried him home, and in 
half an hour a mob was before the door, and 
shines 06 big as your fists thrown in at the 
windows : this, however, was stopped by the 
authorities. But the next day my lady was 
arrested aud walked off lo the fortress, and 
there confined. I remonstratei), expostulated, 
in vain. I hod now to feed her and no return 
froui her : ruin stared me in tlie face. So I 
went to law with the autltorilies. Law la slow, 
and Djek was eating all the time. Ruin 
looked nearer still. The law ate my green-imd- 
gold serrauls aud horses, and still Djek re- 
mained in gTiod. Then I refused to feed her 
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any longer, and her expenses fell upon the 
town. Her appetite and their poverty soon 
brought matters to a climax. They held a 
sort of municipal tribunal, and tried her for 
an attempt at homicide. I got counsel to de- 
fend her, for I distrusted my own temper and 
French. 

I can't remember half the fine things he 
said, but there was one piece of common 
sense I do remember. He said : " The ani- 
mal, I believe, is unconsdous of r great 
strength, and has committed* a fatal error 
rather than a crime ; still, if you think she is 
liable to make such errors, let her die rather 
than kill men. But how do you reconcile to 
your conscience to punish her propiietor, to 
rob him of his subsistence ? He has committed 
no crime. Tie has been guilty of no want of 
caution. If, therefore, you take upon your- 
selves to punish the brute, be honest! buy 
her of the man first, and then assert your 
sublime office,-- destroy an animal that has 
offended morality. But a city should be above 
wronging or robbing an individual." When 
he sat down I thought my homicide was safe, 
for I knew Grcneva could not afford to buy an 
elephant without it was out of a Noah's ark. 

But up gets an orator on the other side, and 
attacked me ; accused me of false representa- 
tions, of calling a demon a duck. '* We have 
certain information from France that this 
elephant has been always wounding and 
killing men up and down Europe this twenty 
years. Mens. Lott knew this by universal re- 
port, and by being an eye-witness of more 
than one man's destruction." Here there 
was a sensation, I can tell you. *'He has, 
therefore, forfeited all claims to considera- 
tion." Thenhe thundered out: **Letnoman 
cl^m to be wiser than Holy Writ; there we 
are told that a lie is a crime of the very deep- 
est dye, and here we see how for years false- 
hood has been murder." Then I mind he took 
just the opposite line to my defender. Says 
lie : ** If I hesitate for a moment, it is not for 
the man's sake, but for the brute's ; but I do 
not hesitate. I could wish so majestic a 
creature might be spared for our instruction," 
says he, '* that so wonderful a specimen of the 
Creator's skill might still walk the earth ; but 
reason, and justice, and humanity say ' No.' 
There is an animal far smaller, yet ten times 
more important, for he has a soul ; and this, 
the king of all the animals, is not safe while she 
lives ; therefore she ought to die. Weaker far 
than her in his individual strength, he is a thou- 
sand times stronger by combination and 
science,— therefore she will die." 

When this infernal chatterbox shut up, my 
^eart sunk into my shoes. He was a prig, but an 
eloquent one, and he walked into D jek and me 
ffiwe were not worth half an hour's purchase. 

f\or all that, the council did not come to a 
ion on the spot, and I believe that if Djek 
but been content to kill the laity, as here- 
we should have scraped through with 
i» ; but the fool must go and tear black 
%- • - own grave. 

the taial, out came the sen- 



With that modesty and good feeling whioli 
belongs to most foreign governments, they 
directed me to execute their sentence. 

My answer came in English. *' I'll see you 
d— d, and double d— d first, and then I wont." 

Meantime Huguet was i>er4eouting poor 
heart-sick me for the remainder of her pur- 
chase-money, and, what with the delay, the 
expenses, and the anxiety, I was so down and 
so at the end of my wits and my patience, 
that her sentence fell on me like a blow on a 
chap that is benumbed— produced less effect 
upon me at the time than it does when I think 
of it now. 

Well— curse them!— one fine morning they 
ran* a cannon up to the gate, loaded it and bade 
me call the elephant, and bring her into a 
favorable position for being shot. I refiued 
point-blank in English as before. They 
threatened me for my contumacy. I 
answered they might shoot me if they liked, 
but I would not be the one to destroy my own 
livelihood. 

So they had to watch their opportunity. 

It was not long of coming. 

She began to walk about, and presently the 
poor fool marched right up to the oanoii's 
mouth, and squinted down it. Then sbe 
turned, and at last she crossed right before it 
The gunner took the opx>ortunity, applied his 
linstock, and fired. There was a great tongae 
of flame, and a cloud of smoke, and through 
the smoke something as big as a house was 
seen to go down ; the very earth trembled at 
the shook. 

The smoke cleared in a moment, and there 
lay Djek. She never moved. The round shot 
went clean through her body, and struck the 
opposite wall with great force. It was wonder- 
ful and sad to see so huge a creature robbed of 
her days in a moment by a spark. There she 
lay— poor Djek ! 

In one moment I forgot all her faults. She 
was an old companion of mine in many a wet 
day and dreary night. She was reputation to 
me, and a clear six hundred a year ; and then 
she was so clever! We shall never see her 
like again; and there she lay. I mourned 
over her, right or wrong, and have never been 
the same man since that shot was fired. 

The butchery done, I was informed by the 
municipal authorities that the carcass was con* 
sidered, upon the whole, to be my property. 
The next moment I had two hundred applica- 
tions for elephant steaks from the pinch-gut 
natives, who, I believe, knew gravy by tradi* 
tion and romances that had come all the way 
from Paris. Knives and scales went to work^ 
and, with the tears running down my oheekdi 
I sold her beef, at four sous i>er pound, foi 
about <£40 sterling. 

This done, all my occupation was gon^ 
Geneva was no place for me, and as tlB.' 
worthy Huguet, whose life I had saved, thread 
ened to arrest me, I determined to go back m^ 
England and handicraft. Two days after Djel^- 
death I was hanging sorrowfully over tt^ 
bridge, when some one drew near to me anv 
said, in a low voice, Mons. Lott. I had i^ 
need to \oo\l ui^. 1 Asu^w the voice ; it was 
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d, and wetoomrd le to 
Uie did iiMKre ; wktt told 
from GeDera^ and 
>tlier. Sbeto^^oecanootolei 
erf^iUierwas dead: *^Mj 
me nottung,'* ike a 

This was aD like a dream to 
lay I Tinted herai 
^rdiaUy reoeired ; in short, it 
o me tbaft m j misf ortone bad 
ibis gem of agbi inrtfad of 
An uncle, too, had died, and 
hundred pounds, and this 

still; and she did not 
tor me. She told 
Q Geneva driTin^ two showj 
ge, and looking like a 
saitated to daim the 
ig the elephant's execution, 
at I could no loQger be oo the 
•tune, she had obeyed 
the first to remind me I had 
dher. 

h<»t, apearL ^ 

ade her aTeiy bad return for 
lOBS. I went uid married her. 
ounded with Hngnet for three 
8, and aaOed for JCngfamd to 



fired 
to 



A workman Imb little tmie to grieve 
wardljr ; he nrast dry his eyes qmkij, let lua 
be erer so sad, or heU look queer when 
comes. Tou cant make a 
joint with a tear in your eye; 
one-half the joiners cant do it with their 
^tames on. And I wa 
more; I had to end as I 

I returned to the TioBn trade. By a 
keen attention to its mysteries, I made pro> 



We then 



t mmn^it I got to I^ondon, I 
sren Dials to see my 
the way I met a mutual aoquaintanoe ; 
lim where I wai 
shook his head and 
bin came orer me. If you had stuck a 
m me I shouldn't hare bled. I 
■me sort of inquny. 
by, you know he was not a youp 
16 ; and he looked down. 
t was enough for such an unlucky one 
I began to cry Erectly. ** Dont ye 
on,** says he. ^<Hd man died happy, 
home with me ; my wife will t^ you 
about it than I can."* 
as loath to go; but he persuaded me. 
rife told me the old genllpiuBn ^oke of 
the l8st,and had my letters read out, 
ousted of my success, 
dnt I ten you he would riser he used 
; and then, it seems, he made nmeh of 
little presents I had sent him from Fnis, 
lem such trifles compared with what I 
him: ** Doesn't forget old friends, now 
It the top of the tree ;" and then burst 
raising me, by aD accounts, 
then, it was a little bit of comfort to 
be died while I was prosperous, and that 
lisappointment had nerer reached his 
and feeling heart. 



I ported and sold to En^sh dealers, a» well aa 
j made. Tarnished, and doctored riofins. But 
j soon the trade, through fmreign competitioii^ 
I de<^ined to a de spe r ate state. I did not de^ 
^air, but, to etat oat. I set my wife op in a 
china and curiosity sIm^ in Wardour Street* 
and worked at n^ own erafi in the back par- 
lor. Ihadnosooner done this that the wxit^ 
aD made it their business to sneer at Wardour 
Street, and now nobody dares buy in that 
street; so, since I began this tale we have 
dosed the shi^— it cmly wasted their time* 
—they are much better out walking, and 
getting fresh air, at least, for their trouble. I 
attend sales, and nerer lose a (diance of turn- 
ing a penny; at home I ssake, ana mend, and 
doctor fiddOes ; Icarre wood; Idem pletuies 
and gild frames; I cut out fruits and flowers 
in leather; I teach ladies and gentlemm to 
gild at so much a lesson; and by these and a 

petty arts 1 just keep the pot 



I am, as I hare been aD my life, sober. 



In early fife I played for a great stake,— 



I think 1 may say I displayed in the serrioe 
of D jek soine of those qoafities by which, un- 
less books are false, men haW won 



fired in a dirty little Tillage, ealfing itself a 
city, in a country that Torkshire could eat up 
and ^it out again, after aD the great king- 
dcMus and repubs had admired her and for- 
giren her one defect— a tongue of ire^ a puff 
of smoke— and all the perib.. labor, conyr^ige, 
and persererance of deren years blown aw^ 
like dust to the four winds of Hearai. 

I am now playing for a smaller stake; but I 
am now, as usual, pl^jing my Tcry best. I am 
bending aD my experience of work and trade* 
aD n^ sobriety, actiTity, raergy, and care* afl 
my cunning of eye and hand, to one end,— 
not to die in the worklMMue. 



said his s^y, and I hi^ie the company hare 
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